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STREAMS. 


How delightful, even to elders like 
us, to feel Spring breathing once more 
over air and earth! We have been 
quite happy and contented with Win- 
ter, however severe ; nor have we ever 
felt the slightest inclination to be sa 
tirical on that hoary personage. On 
the contrary, there is not a-Season of 
them all whom we love better than 
hale, honest, old Winter. But when 
he has ee from the lengthening 
days, we think cheerfully on the last 
= we — wi Koa i - 

nowing that he is as regular as clock- 
work, have no doubts of his return as 
soon as he hears that we have again 
laid in our November stock of coals 
and corned-beef. Indeed, his son, 
Spring, has so strong a family resem- 
blance-to his father, that were it not 
for the difference of their complexion, 
and a totally dissimilar style of dress, 
we should uently mistake the one 
for the other. The likeness, however, 
wears off as we become better ac- 
quainted with the young er 
rent, and find that with most of his 
father’s virtues, he many pe- 
culiar to himself ; while in every point 
of manners or lesser morals, he bears 
away both the bell and thepalm from 
his sire. Like the old gentleman, he 
is occasionally cold to strangers—biting 
in his remarks—or wrapt up within 
himself ; but his icyness soon thaws 
—his face becomes animated in the 
extreme—his language is even flowery 
—and putting his arm kindly within 
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yours, there is nothing he likes so well 
as to pro a walk among the plea- 
sant banks and braes, now alive with 
the new-born lambs, through whose 
bleating you can but faintly hear the. 
lark returning from heaven. 

We seldom are exposed to any very 
strong temptation to leaye town ti 
about the second week in April. Up 
to that time the dinners have com- 
plete power over us, and we could 
not — ourselves we yaa 
acute anguish. Lamb (see last para- 
graph) has been exquisite for weeks ; 
and when enjoyed at the table of a 
friend, not nsive. . Garden stuffs, 
too, have purified our blood, and, if 
that be possible, increased our appes« 
tite. Spring has ly affected 
our animal being, without having as 
yet made any very forcible te 
our intellectual or moral system. To 
leave town Quring such a crisis of pri- 
vate affairs, would obviously be incon- 
sistent with our judicious character. 
Take them on the whole, and the best 
dinners of a cycle of seven years will 
be found to fall in the months of 
March and pa We have verified 
this fact by tables of observation kept 
for eight-and-twenty years, now in the 
temporary possession of Dr Kitchener, 
who has been anxiously collating them 
with his own private Gastronomical 
Journal. ; 

Yet in spite of such tender ties, by 
which we are bound to the urbane 
board well on into April, our poetical 
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imagination is frequently tempting us 
away into the country. All such 
temptations we manfully resist ; and 
to strengthen us in the struggle, we 
never refuse a dinner invitation, except 
when we have reason to know that we 
shall be asked to eat patés. Mr Cole- 
ridge, meaning to be very severe on 
Mr Jeffrey for having laughed at some 
verses of Mr Wordsworth’s, about 
*¢ the child being father of the man,” 
declares somewhere or other, that not 
willingly would he gaze ona settingsun 
with a man capable of the enormity of 
such a criticism. On the same prin- 
ciples precisely, not willingly would 
we gaze on the setting sun with any 
man who, in his own ma had ever 
asked us to begin dinner with a paté. 
Such a request shows a littleness of 
soul and stomach, that could compre- 
hend the glory neither of a setting sun 
nor a round of beef—two of the very 
best things, in their own way, in 

heaven or on earth. 
But about the “ very middle and 
waist” of April, we order a search 
h our wardrobe for trowsers, 


striped and spotted waistcoats, jackets, 


foraging-caps, and thick-soled shoes 
called by our housekeeper, Clampers. 
Then we venture to open our eyes and 


look a little abroad over the suburban 
gardens and nurseries. We had dog- 
gedly determined, indeed, not to take 
any notice of Spring symptoms before 
that time, for fear of pining away for 
the green fields. Accordingly, we wore 
our great-coat as faithfully as if it 
were of ourselves, even during the 
soft days that now and then came 
balmy over the city gardens during 
the somewhat surly month of March. 
Werather kept our eyes on the ground 
in passing by rows of poplars, which we 
knew from the sweet scent were more 
than budding in the sunshine. When 
a bee hummed past us about the sub- 
urbs, we pretended not to hear her ; 
and as to thes parrows, why, they twit- 
ter all the year through, almost as 
heartily as if they were inditing valen- 
tines, and their chatter never disturbs 
us. In short, we wish to enjoy the first 
gentleem bracé of Spring in some soli- 
tary spot, where nothing will impede 
the mutual flow of our spirits, but 
where, “the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot,” we may wander away 
together into the ideal lands of the 
Imagination, nor care if we ever more 
= to this weary and distracted 
e. 


Streams. 


(April, 
Perhaps you may be a little surpri- 
sed at first, when we tell you that we 
do not like, on our first vernal visit to 
the country, to go to Buchanan Lodge. 
We hate having anything to do with 
a Flitting. These lazy, lubberly por- 
ters, pretending that their backs bend 
under half a load for an ordinary Gir- 
zie, try all patience ; and there is no 
standing a whole forenoon’s sight of a 
great blue-railed waggon, with a horse 
seventeen hands high in the shafts, 
sound asleep. A Flitting “is a thing to 
dream of, not to see.” The servants en- 
gaged in one have a strange, wild, hur- 
ried, flustered, raised look, very alarm- 
ing toa Sexagenarian. Moreespecially, 
the cook, armed with spit and grid- 
iron, as with spear and shield, like 
Britomart. The natural impetuosity 
of the culinary character is exaspe- 
rated into effervescence ; and if she 
meet us hobbling down or up the 
front steps, she thinks no more than 
* Jenny dang the weaver” of upset- 
ting, or at least. sorely jostling, her 
unoffending master. The chamber- 
maids have on Flitting-day an incom- 
prehensible giggle, through which they 
seem to be communicating to one ano- 
ther thick-coming secrets—heaven on- 
ly knows about what—and “ my But- 
ler” assumes a more portly and pomp- 
ous air, in the consciousness of being 
about to act round about the Lodge 
as a summer land-agent. Then all 
within what a dusty desolation ! Only 
one chair, and that in the lobby, for 
so many wearied bottoms—“* Cu 
boards vast, and presses idle!” To- 
morrow will be a fast-day to the mice 
—and before the week-end, dozens 
will have paid the forfeit of their lives 
to the offended laws of their country ; 
for, next door, there is a maiden lad 
curious in traps, and inexorably cru 
in the executive. You ring the bell 
way of a dreary experiment, and a 
ghostlike echo answers from cellar and 
garret. For six months, and that is 
a long time for such an organ, that 
tongue will be mute. One dead plant 
is left behind in the lobby-window, 
close to the front door, for all the 
other windows in the house are closed 
up with shutters. No fear of the 
eer unhappy embers on the kitchen- 
earth setting fire to the tenement. 
Bang goes the street-door, like one of 
those melancholy peals of thunder fol- 
lowed by no other on some unsettled 
day that wants spirit for a storm— 
elunk plays the bolt to the strong- 
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wrenched key in the;hand of the porter 
—there- is. motion visible in the w: 
gon, and the tive faculty finally 
admits that there is a Flitting. 

All the miseries above has it been 
frequently our lot to witness and par- 
take ; but of late years it has been too 
much for us, and we have left the 
Flitting in the hands of Providence. 
Besides, how pleasant, on a stated day 
and hour, to ee _ Bushongn 
—— an ex! Head of a House ! 
All the ra delighted to behold 
their beloved master hobbling towards 
the porch. Every window so clear, 
that you know not there is glass— 
the oil-skin on the lobby-fioor glan- 
cing undimmed—nestlings in a twitter 
over all the clustering virandas ; but 
all this is subject for a future leading 
article, whereas the title of the present 
is—Streams, 

Well, then, Streams! The unpar- 
donable thing about, Edinburgh is, 
that she wants a river. Two great 
straddling bridges without one drop 
of water! The stranger looks over the 
battlements of the one, and in the 
abyss sees our metropolitan markets 


—through the iron railing of the. 


other, and lo! carts laden with old 
furniture, and a blind fiddler and 
his wife roaring ballads to a group 
of tatterdemallions. What a glory 
would it be, were a great red river to 
come suddenly down in flood, and 
sweep away Mound and Bridge to the 
sea! Alas! for old Holyrood ! What 
new life would be poured into the 
Gude auld Town, thus freshened at its 
foundations! And how beautiful to 
see the dwindled ship gliding under 
cloud of sail by the base of our castled 
cliff! Oh! for the sweet sea-murmur, 
when torrent retreats before tide, and 
the birds of ocean come floating into the 
inland woods! Oh! that, “‘ like Horeb’s 
rock beneath the Prophet’s hand,” yon- 
der steep would let escape into light the 
living waters! But this wish is a mere 
whim of the moment; and therefore 
it is our delight to escape for a week to 
the brooks of Peebles, or Innerleithen, 
or Clovenford, or Kelso. 

Wherever we go to escape the 
Flitting, a stream or river there 
must be—our ears are useless with- 
out its murmurs—eyes we might as 
well have none, without its wimp- 
ling glitter. Early in life we fell in 
love with a Naiad, whom we beheld 
in a dream, sitting, with her long di- 
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shevelled hair veiling her pearly per- 
son, by a pata and her every 
spring have we in vain been seeking, 
and still hope to find, although she 
hide from our embrace in a pool far 
away among the hills that overshadow 
the lonely source of the Ettrick, or 
embowered in the beautiful Beauly, 
delight in the solitude of the Drethe. 
Once, and once only, have we beena 
few miles above Ettrick Manse, and 
memory plays us false whenever we 
strive to retrace the solitude. It was 
a misty day, and we heard without 
seeing the bleating lambs. Each new 
reach of the Ettrick, there little more 
than a burn, murmured in the va- 
pours, almost like a new stream to 
our eyes, whenever we chanced to lose 
sight of it, by having gone round 
knoll or brae. Just as we came down 
upon the kirk and manse, the rain was 
over and gone, and while mist-wreaths 
rolled up, seemingly without any 
wind, to the hill-top, a strong sun 
brightened the vale, and bathed a 
ove of tall trees in a rich steady 
ustre. Happy residence ! thought our 
heart, as the modest Manse partook of 
the sudden sunshine, and smiled upon 
another pleasant dwelling across the 
vale, yet a little gloomy in the sha- 
dow. And a happy residence it had 
been for upwards of half a century to 
the pastor, who, about a a before, . 
had dropped the body, and gone to his 
reward. No recordno annals of his 
peaceful, inoffensive, and useful life ! 
Death had never once visited the 
manse during all those quiet years,— 
neither sin nor sorrow had sat by the 
fireside—and there had been no whis- 
perings of conscience to disturb the 
midnight sleep. The widow had to 
leave the long-hallowed hearth at her 
husband’s death ; but there is to 
right-thinking minds little hardship 
in such nevessity, long calmly con- 
a = in foresight as a thing that . 
might one day be, and now submitted 


to with an alacrity to leave the vale 
for ever, that showed how dear it had 
been, and still was, to the old woman’s 
heart! A new minister canie to the 
parish, and he and his young wife 


‘were in a few months respected and 
beloved. Here they had let go the 
anchor of their earthly hopes, never 
to be weighed again in that calm ha- 
ven. Their friends prophesied that 
they would live for ever—but long 
within the year fhe young minister 
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-died—and was- lying a cotpse at the 
very hour of Geck-erloen sunshine ! 
Lays eyes wept for him, who, over 


headed predecessor, would 
have thought it foolish 


ish to shed any 
tears ; for the grave is the fitting 
for old age, and why mourn when the 
curtains are drawn forever? But when 
youth on the sudden dies—the voice 
seems stifled in the mould—and hope 
and affection are with difficulty recon- 
ciled to the decree. The old widow 
had left the manse, with quiet st 
and com eyes, and all her frien 
felt and knew that she would be cheer- 
ful and happy in the small town 
where she was going to live, near some 
of her own blood relations. But she 
who had but one year ago become a 
* wife, and had now a fatherless baby 
at her bosom, left the manse during 
the dark hours, and was heard more 
than sobbing as she took an everlast- 
ing farewell of her husband’s grave. 
But we are in chase of the Naiad, 
the Musidora, whom we beheld bath- 
ing in the lucid pool, and who, more 
beautiful far than she of the Seasons, 
had no need to disrobe, veiled in the 
lights and shadows of her own pearl- 
enwoven tresses, that gave glim 
of loveliness from forehead to feet. 
Lo! she rises up from the green vel- 
‘vet couch beneath the atmosphere of 
St Mary’s Loch, and leaning on the 
water as if it were a car, is wafted 
along the edge of the water-lilies of 
the Naiads’ own gorgeous garden,— 
that Crescent Bay ! What a thing it is 
to have a-soul 


luded eye in one’s 
head ! Why, it is merely a wild swan, 


perhaps the identical one that Mr 
Wi orth saw, when he said, in his 
own delightful way, let 


The swan on still St Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 


Heaven preserve us from ridicule, it is 
a wild-goose ! Lame of a leg too, evi- 
dently, as, with a discordant gabble, 
it stretches out its neck, and with 
much exertion contrives to lift up its 
heavy hinder-end into flight. There’s 
a Naiad for you—off, “ slick away,” 
to Norway at the nearest. -Should 
the Loch Skene eagle get sight, or 
scent, or sound of the quack, her 
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feathers are not worth an hour’s pur- 
chase. There he comes in full sail 
before the wind! for although it is 
breathless down below here, there is 
a strong current flowing three thou~ 
sand feet high, and the eagle has set 
every inch of canvass. He nears upon 
the chase ; but suddenly, as if scorning 
the gabbler, puts down the helm of 
his tail, and bearing up in the wind’s 
eye, beats back, in a style that would 
astonish a Bermuda schooner, to his 
eyrie. 

Let us leave the loch, then, (for 
Lochs will be well treated in another 
leading article, ) and go Naiad-angling 
down the Yarrow. Do you think she 
would be tempted to rise to this bright 
and beautiful butterfly, the azure fields 
of whose winglets are all bedropt with 
golden stars? What cruelty, toimmerge 
into another element the child of air ! 
Perhaps it is Psyche herself, so let 
the captive free. Ha! did she not 
waver away into the sunshine, like a 
very spirit ? 

Here is a pool worthy of any Naiad, 
had she even come to visit Scotland all 
the way from some Grecian fountain. 
Look into it, and the water _—- 
ing, you see but the skies! A faint loch- 
born breeze comes rustling through 
the one birch tree that hangs leaning 
over from the sloping bank, and for a 
moment the vision hath evanished ! 
Oh! what a slight breath of earth can 
dispel a dream of heaven! The breeze 
has gone by, and there is the same 
still, steadfast glory as before, the 
boundless ether pictured in a pool ten 
fathom round ! The Naiad, the Naiad! 
Bless thy sweet face, smiling up from 
the pool, as if in one of those mirrors 
of deception sometimes exhibited by 
scientific and slight-of-hand men tra- 
velling with a dwarf. What is this? 
Let us look a little more narrowly into 
this business. There our nose is within 
six inches of the surface of the water ; 
and, reader, will you believe it, the 
Naiad, by some potent necromancy 
held over her even in her own watery 
world, slowly changeth into—Christo- 

her North, editor of Blackwood’s 

agazine, and other celebrated works ! 

¥ain would we now, fancy-led, float 
down with the foam-bells, till 


We passed where Newark’s stately towers 
Look out from Yarrow’s birchen bowers. 


But lo! Altrive, the abode of ourown Yarrow! the Beloved of Bards of Old, 
Shepherd, whom we have not seen well wy Soy thou be proud of the au- 
since the last Noctes Ambrosiane. thor of the Queen’s Wake ! and many 
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a little pathetic lilt beside—hymn, 
elegy, and song, hast thou d 
breathed by him, along with thy own 
murmurs, during the pensive g - 
ing. Nor will thy pastoral sister, the 
Ettrick, be jealous of your loves. For 
in spirit all the streams are one that 
flow through the Forest. And you 
too, Ettrick and Yarrow, gathering 
them all together, come rushing into 
each other’s arms, aboon the haughs 
o’ Selkirk, and then flow, Tweed-blent, 
to the sea. Our Shepherd is dear to 
all the rills that issue, in thousands, 
from their own recesses among the 
braes ; for when a poet walks through 
regions his genius has sung, all na- 
ture does him homage, from cloud to 
clod—from blue sky to green earth— 
all living creatures therein included, 
from the,eagle to the mole. James 
knows this, and is happy among the 
hills. But the hospitality of Altrive 
shall not be dismissed thus in a —_ 
ing paragraph, but shall have a lead- 
ing article to itself, as surely as we 
know how to honour worth and ge- 
nius. 

We called thee, Yarrow, The Be- 
loved of Bards of Old! Ay! flowing 
in the brightness of thy own peace 
along the vale, yet wert thou often in- 
— with . iy ae 
wi os we tin thy banks, 
weal the stain agin ed away 
even by the tears of the:Sons of Song. 
Thine became a traditionary charac- 
ter, if not of sorrow, yet of sadness, 
and all that is pensive or pastoral has 
ever seemed to breathe over thy braes. 
The wanderer carries thither with him 
a spirit of imaginative grief—an ear 
open to the mournful echoes of the an- 
cient elegies of war and death. Thus, 
let the holms of Yarrow glitter to the 
sunshine as they will, yet, in the 
words of the old strain, they are 
** dowie” holms still; just as we always 
see something sad even in the smiles 
of a friend; whom we know to have 
been a man of sorrows, although to 
happiness he has been long restored. 
Cheerful chaunts there are about thy 
braw lads and bonny. lasses ; but sit 
down beside any shepherd on the hill- 
side, anywhere in the whole Forest, 
and wherever 

Yarrow, as he flows along, 

Bears burden to the minstrel’s song, 
depend you upon it, the tale shall be 
one of tenderness and tears ! Such was 
the determination of the poets of the 
days that are gone, and such too is 


voked by minstrels 
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the spirit, Wordsworth, of that divine 
strain thou didst breathe, in thy inspi- 
ration, when first thy thoughtful eyes 
beheld the stream that had so long 
murmured in the light of song. 


Delicious is the lay that sings 

The haunts of happy lovers, 

The path that leads them to the grove, 
The leafy grove that covers : 

And Pity sanctifies the verse 

That paints, by strength of sorrow, 
The unconquerable strength of love ; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow ! 


But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation : 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 
A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of foreign charms decay’d, 
And pastoral melancholy. 


And why hast thou, wild singing spirit 
of the Highland Glenorchy, that cheer- 
est the long-withdrawing vale from 
Inverouren to Dalmally, and from Dal- 
mally church-tower to the old castle 
of Kilchurn, round whose mouldering 
towers thou sweepest with more pen- 
sive murmur, till thy name and ex- 
istence is lost in that noble loch— 
Why hast thou never had thy bard ? 
. A hundred — _ I ~~ 

‘one .” is 3; but 
the. Gasamiechs endatiahdl ~ a the tra- 
ditionary strains, and the music of 
the Gaelic poetry is wasted on his 
ear.” Songs of war and of love are 
yet awakened by the shepherds among 
these lonely braes ; ms. often when 
the moon rises over Ben-Cruachan, 
and counts her attendant stars in soft 
reflection beneath the still waters of 
that long inland sea, she hears the 
echoes of harps chiming through the 
silence of ears. Tradition 
tells, that on no other banks did the 
fairies so love to thread the mazes of 
their mystic dance, as on the heathy, 
and bracken, and oaken banks of 
the Orchy, during the long sum- 
mer nights when the thick-falling 
dews almost perceptibly swelled the 
stream, and lent a livelier tinkle to 
every waterfall. 

There it was, on a little river- 
island, that once, whether sleeping 
or waking we know not, we saw Cce- 
lebrated a Fairy’s Funeral. First we 
heard small pipes playing, as.if no 
bigger than kaon rushes that whis- 
per to the night-winds; and more 
piteous than aught that trills from 
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earthly instrument was the scarce au- 
dible dirge! I¢ seemed to float over 
the stream, foam-bell emitting 
a plaintive note, till the airy anthem 
came floating over my couch, and then 
alighted without ceasing among the 
heather. The pattering of little feet 
was heard, be if aan sgn we were 
i emselves in order, and 
then there was nothing but a more 
ordered hymn. The harmony was 
like the melting of musical dew-drops, 
and sung, without words, of sorrow 
and death. I opened my eyes, or ra- 
ther sight came to them, when closed, 
and dream was vision! Hundreds of 
creatures, no taller than the crest of 
the lapwing, and all hanging down 
their veiled heads, stood in a circle 
on a green plat among the rocks ; and 
in the-midst was a bier, framed, as it 
seemed, of flowers unknown to the 
Highland hills; and on the bier a 
Fairy, lying with uncovered face, pale 
as the lily, and motionless as the snow. 
The dirge grew fainter and fairiter, 
and then died quite away ; when two 
of the creatures came from the circle, 
and took their station, one at the head 
and the other at the foot of the bier. 
They sang alternate measures, not 
louder than the twitteringof the awa- 
kened wood-lark before it.goes up the 
pwn bee but dolorous and full of the 
ion of death. The flower-bier 
stirred ; for the spot on which it lay 
sank slowly down, and in a few mo- 
ments the greensward was smooth as 
* ever—the very dews ave above 
the buried Fairy. A cloud passed over 
the moon, and, with a choral lament, 
the funeral troop sailed duskily away, 
heard afar off, so still was the mid- 
night solitude of the glen. Then the 
disenthralled Orchy began to rejoice 
as before, through all her streams and 
falls ; and at the sudden leaping of the 
waters and outbursting of the moon, 
I awoke. 

Away, then, from the Isle of the 
Fairy’sgrave—away on winged thought, 
at the rate of a hundred miles in the 
minute, and lo! the Falls of the 
Beauly !.A pleasure party of ladies and 
gentlemen from Inverness, as I am an 
Editor—and the band of a militia re- 

i t! Well, the Duke of York’s 
arch is intelligible music, and it is 
pleasant to count the bars, after that 
unscientific and bewildering dirge of 
the green-robed people. God save the 
King, and Rule Britannia, are two 
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April, 
tunes of which I should never tire, 
were they to be dinned till doomsday. 
These alone can we hum truly, and 
without putting cur foot through the 
air. Nothing so grand as a cataract- 
accompaniment to martial music! 
Say what you will about solitude, 
what looks so beautiful by moonlight 
among trees, as scattered groups of 
beaux and belles, appearing by fits and 
starts, like native sylvans in holiday 
array? Hark! they are answering 
each other with shrill shouts, and 
peals of laughter, and many a harm- 
less kiss is ravished in the dim glades. 
What pretty terror and astonishment 
strike a whole group motionless on 
the cliff, as our venerable Figure 
emerges, like the hoary genius of the 
Beauly, from a chasm, and ascends a 
natural flight of steps towards the 
virgins, each one leaning, in her 
alarm, on the breast of a protecting 
swain! Had we suffered our beard, 
descending to sweep our aged breast, 
what an incomparable Hermit! It is 
plain, from the looks.of all, that we 
are taken for the Man of the Moon. 
But even here a ¢ontributor solves the 
riddle, and ‘‘ Christopher North,” 
“ Christopher North;’ repeated by a 
chorus of nymphs, echoes among the 

d now, all gathering toge- 
ther on a platform above the Falls, 
we foot it deftly to the love-awakening 
waltz, in revolutions like the heavenly 
bodies, till the stars themselves seem 
to have caught the contagion, and with 
on round each other’s glowing zones, 
wheel and whirl on the floor of hea- 
ven. A glorious cold collation !— 
Table surrounded by the Band, who 
ever and anon reduce the flirtation into 
hand pressure, by sudden bursts of 
martial or venereal music !—That 
Black, with the clashing symbols 
twinkling aloft over his six-feet-high 
curly head in the moonglint, must be 
of the blood-royal of the “‘ Souls made 
of Fire, and Children of the Sun!’ 
How disdainfully would he annihilate 
the petty abolitionist by one white 
scowl of those fiery eyes! What cables 
of muscle lift up his huge flourishing 
hands! and how his yard-broad chest 
distends with power, as his wide di-+ 
verging arms make the pectoral start 
like that of a Titan !—Christopher - 
North is called upon unanimously for 
a song, and what more appropriate to 
the scene than the following Irish 
melody !— 
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gave the snakes and toads a twist, He’s a beauty without paint, O 


The Wicklow taille are very high, 
And so’s the Hill of Howth, sir ; 
But there’s a hill much higher still, 
Much higher nor them both, sir. 
"T'was on the top of this big hill 
Saint Patrick preach’d his sarmint, 
That drove the frogs into the bogs, 
And bother’d all the varmint. 
Oh! success, &c. 


3. 
There’s not a mile in Ireland’s isle 
Where dirty vermin musters, 
But there he put his dear fore-foot, 
And murder’d them in clusters: 
The toads went pop, the frogs went plop, 
Slap-dash into the water, 
And the snakes committed suicide, 
To save themselves from slaughter. 
Oh! success, &c. 


4. 
No wonder that those Irish lads 
Should be so free and frisky, 
For sure Saint Pat, he taught them that, 
As well as drinking. whisky. 
No wonder that the Saint himself 
To drink it should be willing, 
Since his mother kept a sheebeen shop 
In the town of Enniskillen. 
Oh! success, &c. 
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LApril, 


Oh! was I but so fortunate, 
But to be back in Munster, 

"Tis I’d be bound, that from that ground 
T never more would once stir. 

*T was there Saint Patrick planted turf, 


With pigs 


And plenty of the praties ; 
lore, ma 
And cabbages—and 


ra m’astore, 
ies ! 


Oh! success, &c. 


Somewhat too much of mirth and 
merriment—so up, up to yon floating 
fleecy cloud, and away to the Fall of 
Foyers. .Here is — with a rs 
geance—stern, grim, dungeon soli- 
tude! How ghostlike those white ske- 
leton pines, a of their rhind by 
tempest -and lightning, and dead to 
the din of the raging cauldron! That 


cataract, if descending on a cathedral, _ 


would shatter down the pile into a 
million of fragments. But it meets the 
black foundations of the cliff, and flies 
up to the starless heaven in a storm of 
spray. We are drenched, as if lean- 
ing in a hurricane over the gunwale 
of a ship, rolling under bare poles 
through a heavy sea. The very solid 
globe of earth quakes through her 
entrails. The eye, reconciled to the 
darkness, now sees a glimmering and 
gloomy light—and lo, a bridge of a 
single arch hung across the 

just high enough to let through the 
triumphant torrent. Has some hill- 
loch burst its barriers? For what a 
world of waters comes now tumbling 
into the abyss! Niagara! hast thou a 
fiercer roar? Listen—and you think 
there are momentary pauses of the 
thunder, filled up with goblin groans! 
All the military music-bands of the 
army of Britain would here be dumb 
> song hale a Cymbal, and the 
Great Drum! ere is a desperate 
temptation in the hubbub to leap into 
destruction. Water-horses and kelpies, 
keep stabled in your rock-stalls—for if 
you issue forth the river will sweep 
you down, before you have finished 
one neigh, to Castle Urquhart, and 
dash you, in a sheet of foam, to the 
top of her rocking battlements. A pret- 
ty place indeed for a lunar rainbow! 
But the moon has been swept from 


heaven, and no brightness may tinge - 


the black firmament’ that midnight 
builds over the liquid thunder. t 
a glorious grave for the Last Man! A 
grave without a resurrection! Oh, 
Nature! Nature! art thou all in all? 


—And is there no God! The astounded 
spirit shrinks from superstition into 
atheism—and all creeds are dashed 
into oblivion by the appalling roar. 
But a still small voice is heard within 
my heart—the voice of conscience— 
and its whispers shall be heard when 
all the waters of the earth are frozen 
into nothing, and earth itself shrivel- 
led up like a scroll ! 

Our Planet has been all the while 
spinning along round the sun, and on 
its own axis, to the music of the 
spheres ; and lo! the law of light has 
been obeyed by the rising morn. Night 
has carried off the thunder, and the 


‘freed spirit wonders, “‘ can that be the 


Fall of Foyers?” We emerge, like a 
apy. creature of the element, from the 
c , and wing our way up the glen 
towards the source of the cataract. In 
a few miles all is silent. A more peace- 
ful place is not among all the moun- 
tains. The water-spout that had fallen 
during night has found its way into 
Lochness, and the torrent has subsided 
into a burn. What the trouts did 
with themselves in the “ red jawin 

speat,” we are not naturalist canegh 
to affirm, but we must suppose they 
have galleries running far into the 
banks, and corri cut in the rocks, 
where they swim about in water with- 
out a gurgle, safe as golden and silver 
fishes in a glass-globe, on the table of 
my lady’s boudoir. Not a fin on their 
backs has been injured—not a scale 
struck from their starry sides. There 
they leap in the sunshine among the 
burnished clouds of insects, that come 
floating along on the morning air from 
bush and bracken, the licheny cliff- 
stones, and the hollow-rhinded woods. 
How glad the union of hum and mur- 
mur! Brattle not away so, ye foolish 
lambs, for although unkilted, unplaid- 
ed, and 3, se in any tartan array, 
we are nathless human beings. You ne- 


ver beheldany other T wo-legs butCelts. 

Yet think not that Highlanders people 

the whole earth, any more than they 
1 ; 
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fight and win all its battles. Croak— 
croak—croak !—Ay, that is the ery 
of blood—and yonder he sits—old 
Methusaleh Ge Panraevienne cruel 
every century—the steel-spring sinews 
of hie i strengthened by the 
storms of years—and Time triumphing 
in the clutch of his iron talons. Could 
he fight the Eagle? Perhaps—but their 
ancestors made a treaty of peace, be- 
fore the Christian era, and all the de-~ 
scendants of the high -contracting 

wers have kept it on the mountain’s 

row, and the brow of heaven. 

A Shieling! There is but this one 
beautiful brake in the solitude, and 
there the shepherd has built his sum- 
mer nest. That is no shepherd looking 
up to the eastern skies, for scarcely yet 
has the rosy dawn sobered into day— 
but Shepherdess, as lovely as ever trod 
Arcadian vale in the age of gold. The 
beauty may not be her own, for the 
very spirit of beauty overflows the so- 
litary place, and may have settled, but 
for a morning hour, on the Highland 
maiden, apparelled after the fashion 
of her native hills. -Yet, methinks 
that glowing. head borrows not its 
lustre from the chance charity of the 
sky, but would shine thus starlike, 
were the mountain gloom to descend 
suddenly as night upon the shieling. 
Now she bounds up among the rocks ! 
and lo! standing on a cliff, with her 
arm round the stem of a little birch 
tree, counts her flock feeding among 
dews, and sunshine. The blackbird 
pipes his jocund hymn—for having 
wandered hither with his bride on a 
warm St Valentine’s day from the woods 
of Foyers, the seclusion pleased them 
well, and they settled for a season in 
the brake, now endeared to them for 
sake of the procreant éradle in the hol- 
low stump of the fallen ivied oak. The 
Shepherdess waits for a pause in his 
roundelay, and then trills an old glee- 
some Gaelic air, that nay well silence 
the bird, as the clear, wild, harp-like 
notes tinkle through the calm, faintly 
answered by the echoes that seem just 
to be awakening from sleep. 

And doth the Child not fear to live 
all alone by herself, night and day, in 
the Shieling ? Hath she not even her 
little sister with her, now and then, 
to speak, and constantly to smile in 
the solitude ? Can her father and mo- 
ther send. her fair innocence unshield- 
ed so far away from their own Hut? 
There is nothing to fear, and she fear- 

Vou. XIX, 
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eth not. The. Fairies, whom from 
childhood Bryne heard of in sweet 
snatches of - itio , and 
whose green dresses m4 has ‘herself 
uncertainly seen glinting through the 
hazles,— he Silent People are harmless 
as the shadows, and come and go by 
moonlight in reverence round the 
Christian’s heather-bed. If grimshapes 
are in the mists and caverns, they cani= 
not touch a hair of the head that has 
bowed down in morning or evening 
prayer, at the sacrifice of a humble 
eart. Even with her religion there 
blends a superstitious shade, comin 
from the same mysterious feelings, an 
she lays a twig of the birken spray 
within the leaves of her Bible. From 
human beings she has nought to 
dread, for sacred to every Highland- 
er is the Shieling where his daugh- 
ter or his sister may be singing 
through the summer-months her so« 
litary song. On the Sabbath-day, 
too, she sits among her friends in 
the kirk, except when the mountain- 
torrents are swollen ; and her friends, 
‘* by ones and twos,” visit her for half 
a day, and take a cheerful farewell. 
One there is who dwells many a long 
league beyond the mountains, on the 
shore of a sea-loch, who, when the 
nights are hardly distinguished from 
the days, travels thither, and returns 
unknown but to their happy selves, 
for their love is a sinless secret buried 
in bliss. He takes her to his bosom. 
during the midnight hush of the hills, 
as a brother would a sister, returning 
from the wars, and finding her an or- 
phan. In those arms she careth not 
whether she wakes or sleeps, and 
sometimes on opening her eyes out of 
a suddenly dissolved dream, she sees 
that he has slipt away, and starting to 
the door, watches his figure disappear 
over the summit of the well-known. 
ridge—on no very distant trysting-day 
to return. Wits P . 
Here have we been for an hour at 
least hobbling up and down Prince’s 
Street, with our eyes in a fine phrenzy: 
rolling, in a gross mistake about the: , 
“Dumiries Mail. The loungers have 
been gazing on us in wonder and fear, 
knowing our irascibility in our ima-> 
ginative moods, and keeping, theres’ 
fore, out of the wind of our cruteh. 
While our old crazy body has indeed’ 
been moving to and fro, like an auto- 
maton, between the Mound and the 
Magazine, our soul, — have seen, 
3 
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ight over flood 
slic with the 


ies that on the steps of Mont- 
’s shop most do congregate ; 
but what was their windy suspiration 
of forced breath, the only satire with- 
in the range of their impotence, to 
one who was with the red deer on the 
bare mountain, or with the roe in the 
sylvan glen? But hark, the horn !— 
Ay, the driver recognizes our person, 
and pulls up before the pillars of the 
Grecian temple on that truly attic and 
artificial natural eminence, the Mound. 
A ss Lord of Session assists us to 
mount the box (our great-coat having 
kept that chosen seat for its master,} 
~-all right, and off she goes at a spank- 
ing long trot, that, in‘little better. than 
an hour, will carry us out of the 
county. 

It may seem a very unromantic 
way of travelling into the ideal lands 
of the Imagination, on the top of a 
mail-coach ; yet could not even a poet 
choose a more convenient and charac- 
teristic conveyance. Few sorts of 
a could waft you with equal 

iftness, certainty, and safety, away 
from those hideous lines of human 
dwellings called streets. How you 
exult in the greeting air of the hills, 
and eye disdainfully with retroverted 
glance the whole army of smoky chim- 
neys, defiling afar off into one solid 
square ! Behind, a dim, dull, dusky, 

haze! Before, the true, unpol- 
luted, celestial azure, beautiful as 
lover's dream of his own virgin’s eyes 
on the ware of her bridal day! The 
guard’s bugle now speaks music to 
pA : all ou bless the name of 
Adam in that of his son Mac, as his 
Majesty's most gracious Machine seems 
to spin self-impelled along the royal 
both to Philosophy and Poetry. 

We know not, at this moment, any 
other class of lieges so thoroughly ami- 
able as mail- guards. What bold, 
yet civil eyes! How expressive the 

ffed-up k, when blowing a long 
oe = eee a pr roan How 
t the attitude, when, strap-su 
ported, he leans from behind me the 
polished roof, and joins in your con- 


versation in front, with a brace of 
Bagmen! With what activity he de- 
seends to fix the drag! and how like 
a winged Mercury he re-ascends, when 
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the tits are at full gallop along the 
flat! See with what an p sr flings 
kisses to every maiden that comes 
smiling to the cottage-door, at the due 
transit of the locomotive horologe ! 
You would think he had wooed and 
won them all beneath the dewy milk- 
white thorn ; yet these fleeting mo- 
ments of bliss are all he has ever en- 
joyed, all he ever can enjoy—for, by 
the late regulations, you know mails 
go at the rate of nine knots an hour, 
stoppages included, so all such little 
love-affairs are innocent as in the days 
of gold, and before the invention of 
paper-money. The most bashful maid- 
en, knowing that she is perfectly safe, 
flings towards the dickey her lavish 
return-kisses, and is seen squandering 
them, as if she had forgot that some 
should be kept for real use and sudden 
demand, on one, who at the next turn 
of the road is found faithless to the 
“* love he has left behind him,” and 
like another Joannes Secundus, be- 
stowing his ‘‘ Basia” on a new mis- 
tress—a work that thus steadily runs 
through a greater number of real edi- 
tions, than any of the late ‘* most 
important” ones of our worthy friend 
Mr Colburn. 

If the day be a fine one—and the 
Bagmen facetious—it matters not much 
to us through what kind of a coun- 
try we are trundled along—pastoral 
or agricultural—dank or drained—~ 
naked, woody, or with only here 
and there a single tree. It is the 
country—that is enough—the bosom 
of old mother earth, from which we 
grashoppers sprung. What although 
mile upon mile of moor and moss lie 
before and around us, like a silent and 
sullen sea? Yet,to our ears it is nei- 
ther silent nor sullen. Like Fine-ear 
himself, in the tale, we-hear the very 
grass growing—the very ground-bees 
buzzing among their first-formed 
combs in their cozy nests—the ants 
repairing the interior of their temple— 
the mole mining his way to the surface 
of the greensward, preceded by the 


_ alarmed worms—the tad-poles jerking 


in the ditch-waters, here as clear as any 
springs—the footsteps of the unseen 
lapwing on the lea—the rustle of the 
little leverets, close by their mother’s 
side, hidden among the brackens! But 
we might go on thus for a whole sheet 
—s0, suffice it to say, that during the 
occasional silence of the politico-eco- 
nomical Bagmen ceasing to dissert on 
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‘free trade, the whole resources of na- 
tural history are at our disposal, and 
—_ — almost unconsciously 
reviving spirit of animated 
Gentle reader ! are you fond of roam- 
ing about the country by yourself, at 
some considerable distance from your 
domicile? We say at some consider- 
able distance from your domicile ; for 
to be familiarly known by all the men, 
women, and children you foregather 
with, is tiresome in the extreme, both 
to yourself and them, and almost dis- 
gusting. In such excursions, hew- 
ever made, on foot, filly, or fly, how 
pleasantly every object affects you, as 
you creep or canter by, without the 
smallest necessity for that painful pro- 
cess—ratiocination! The senses are 
indeed most admirable contrivances ; 
and we cannot be sufficiently thankful 
for “‘ the harvests of a quiet eye” or 
ear, reaped at her leisure by the Ima~- 
gination! There is a cottage—you 
cannot helpseeing its wreathing smoke, 
neither can you help descending the 
chimney, and plumping down into 
the midst of four laughing country 
girls, devourin or sowens. Only 
look at the gudewife—twelve feet in 
circumference, more or less, and a face 
that baffles all competition. After 
romping a moment—for it is all you 
can spare—with one of the four who 
has taken your fancy you know not 
how—perhaps by the stedfast gaze of 
her large hazel eyes swimming in de-, 
licious lustre—instead of taking your 
— up the chimney, you eva- 
ish, generally, after the fashion of a 
Brownie—and find yourself once more 
sitting cheek by jowl, in medio tutissi- 
mus, of your two Bagmen. 
There again, that wreath of smoke 
atéracts your eye, wavering over a 
ice-wood, and betraying an 
welling. Dove-like you wing 


small 
unseen 
your way thitherwards, and behold an 


couple sitting opposite to each 

er vy the reef . in. a high- 
backed arm-chair ;*while a small maid- 
en is sewing in silence on her stool, 
exactly midway between, and never 
lifting her eyes from her pleasant task- 
work. Is she servant or grandchild, 
er both ? An indeseribable 
likeness on her pretty small-featured 
infantine face, tells you that she is of 
the same humble line as the old peo- 
ple. But why so silent? She is lis 
tening to the story of Joseph sold by 
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his brethren into ea . The Bible 
is on the old 8 kriées, and his 


‘ are fixed on the page, 
most needle, for verse aftr vers 
rises of itself his memory. The 


chapter is finished, and the child, wiping 
away a tear, lays by the kerehief she 
had been hemming, and trips away to 
—— = —— van and with 
a pi to the w T 

light awakens a song in lier cetera 
heart, at the very moment lark is 
leaving earth for sky ; and flinging back 
her auburn ringlets, the joyful nh 
watches the lessening bird, and all the - 
while unconsciously aceompanies with 
her own sweet pipe the ascending song. 
—But baek to your own two Bag- 
men. 

You cannot choose but see a nest- 
like Hut, embowered in birches, on the 
braeside, and stooping your head you 
cross the threshold. Not a mouse 
stirring ! You leok into a little back- 
room, with a window that shows but 
the blue sky, and there, sound asleep, 
beside her silent wheel, with her in- 
nocent face leaning on her shoulder, 
hands clasped on her lap, and her 
white unstockinged ankles dazzling 
the mud-floor—there sits the Gentle 
Shepherdess, unconscious of a hun- 
dred kisses on forehead, lips, and bo- 
som. Oh! that you could read the creas 
ture’s dream, written as it is in cha- 
racters of light on that cloudless fore- 
head! See, an old ballad has fallen 
from her hand—doubtless a tale of 
love. Ay, and although breathed, a 
hundred years ago, from the heart of 
a homely swain, who perhaps married 
a plain coarse lass, and became father 
of ever so many yelping imps of hun- 
gry children—a very clodhopper, who 
could not write his own name, and as 
for conversation, was never known to 
finish a sentenee—a vulgar wretch, 
who shaved once a-week, and ate a 
furlot of meal every fortnight—and 
who played the fiddle occasionally, 
when the regular Apollo was drunk or 
dead, at fairs and kirns —ay, although 
framed by such a poet, yet tender and 
true to nature, and saranda with 
the sad delight of his inspired soul. 
Contributor to all the Magazines but 
ene! Author of various pieces in 
and verse! Inditer of Petrarchan son- 
nets and Sapphic songs! that terre 
filius, who has gone back to the dust 
without ‘his fame, was dearer than 
ever thou wilt be to-all the heayen- 
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ly Nine. They purified the clown’s 


soul from all gross and earthl 

sions, and with their own breath fan- 
ned the spark of genius, that slum- 
bered there, into a flame. Then flow- 
ed the sweet murmuring words—then 
came the pensive pauses—and then 
the bursts from the beating and burn- 
ing heart. Nature knew it was Poet- 

—and she gave it to Time and 

ition to scatter _ a thousand 
glens. How, pray ye, do you account 
for the ‘price of genius, thus glori- 
fying the low-born, low-bred peasant 
—and why should low birth, and low 
breeding, in cottage, hut, or shiel- 
» be thus made beautiful by the 
ike of undying song? But the soli- 
tary maiden awakes and takes you for 
a robber—so up again, my dear sir, 
up again to your Bagmen. 

In short, you keep repeating the 
same process, with variations, all the 
stage, and by the time you arrive at 
the inn, you have made yourself 
thoroughly acquainted with all the real 
or imaginary domestic economy and 
private histories of all the families in 
three successive parishes, from the 
sexton to Sir John Havyeril—himself 
of that Ik. 

_ In like manner you become en- 
lightened, whether you will or no, by 
merely keeping your eyes open in your 
» on the state of agriculture. 
Stone walls, where no stone walls 
should be, or tumbling down in rickels 
and gaps; open gates, with broken 
bars that would not turn a tinkler’s 
cuddy ; wide weedy ditches, full of 
frogs and foliage ; burweeds thick-set 
in every pasture field, as a congregation 
at a tent-preaching ; thistles six feet 
to the grenadiers, and five feet eight 
inches to the light-infantry, and Mat- 
thew Brambles, through whom many 
a sheep has become a prey tothe ravens, 
are seen by your eyes in spite of your 
teeth, and your mind passes judgment 
for you on the stupidity or laziness of 
the tenant, who, you see, is behind 
with his rent, and has orders to quit 
_ at Mayday. Or, hedgerows here and 
there, with a princely elm or oak, all 
as those round a garden, and 
easily-shifted hurdles dividing the 
smiling fields into temporary enclo- 
sures—and padlocked gates defying 
the cunning of stray horses, or the 
peta of wee. 2 lll 
compost heaps, on w. “may the 
hind's spring-spade not disturb the 
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nest of the water-wagtail—and old 
lea-riggs, whose bright verdure is em~ 
broidered with the glowing gowans ; 
and downy brairds, thatin three weeks 
will be bearded barley ; and a general 
character of permanent and principled 
well-doing over all the beautiful farm. 
Every field holds forth for itself, in a 
style of rich or simple eloquence. The 
great principle of rotation evolves it- 
self to the very senses visibly among 
the crops. The potatoe-field speaks 
for itself, with the true Irish accent ; 
and wheat reminds you of the blades 
of Cockaigne. You turn round upon 
the Bagmen, and are so copious on 
agricultural produce, that the one takes 
you for Sir John Sinclair, and the 
other for Mr Coke of Holkham. 

Or, if you are like us, not only a 
politician and a philosopher, but also 
a painter and a poet, whv, what hin- 
ders you all the while the mail is at 
nine knots, to leap down into yonder 
glen, on whose brink, three hundred 
feet high of chasmed cliffs frowns, or 
rather say smiles, so green is the ivy 
on one rounded corner, and so red the 
wall-flower on the sharp edges of the 
other, and so bright the sunshine over 
all the revivified walls—a Castle so 
old that tradition has forsaken its 
donjon-keep, nor could Jonathan Old- 
buck himself tell the tale of the spurs 
and dagger dug up along with the 
great yellow bones!—sketch the old 
Castle—and bring away, if not in 
your paper-book, in your astounded 
spirit,'that grim, black, groaning abyss, 
into which sullenly descends the wa- 
terfall! Tumble in there, my boy, 
head over heels, and thenceforth you 
will be invisible as the merit of the 
last damned tragedy. But you shan’t 
be hissed—unless in your descent, 
reverberating the slimy rock walls, 
you enrage a nest of owls—or irri- 
tate a surly old bat, taking a cool 
nap beneath the portico of his ca- 
vern. It is a gross mistake to dream 
that the river in flood will drive 

our mangled corse down to the low- 
ying lands, where being picked up, 
it may be conyeyed to the Modern 
Athens for Christian burial. We tell 
you, for the second time, your corse 
will never be seen on this side of eter= 
wae at the bottom of that huge 
rock, that rises like a steeple from 


the channel to the Castle’s foundation, 
time and the torrent have scooped out 
a catacomb, from which there is no 
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of foam 

ike a stone, and 

ewe —_ So up,.if 
you be wise, between the Bagmen. 

You observe we have a pannier on 
our shoulder, and a fishing-rod in its 
numerous pieces, not unlike the Ro- 
man fasces. You must know that we 
are on the way to the Crook-Inn in 
Tweedsmuir. Ostensibly, we are go- 
ing to angle ; but the truth is, that that 
is almost a pretence. An elderly gen- 
tleman, ever since Dr Johnson’s verses, 
looks absurd in his hat and wig by the 
side of a murmuring stream ; so we 
have mounted a foraging-cap, and let 
our few silver hairs take their chance 
in this genial weather. With our 
angle in our hand, we shall be able to 
dauner down the streams, without 
awakening suspicions of sanity or sui- 
cide in the minds of the shepherds ; 
and not improbably we may kill, with- 
out intending it, a glowing, golden, 
starry-sided Prince of the Pool, who 
has reigned a lustrum over a populous 
empire of trouts and minnows. 

We have lost somewhat of our en- 
thusiasm even in the “ angler’s silent 
trade,” and never hope to fill our pan- 
nier to the very lid again in this world. 
Ours, indeed, is now “ the sober cer- 
tainty of waking bliss,” in all the pur- 
suits of this life. But we envy not in 
others those eager transports which we 
never more can share. We remember 
the days of our youth, and are grateful. 
No rushing down now, with breath- 
less anxiety, to the water side, to see 
with our own eyes if it be indeed in 
trim for the delicate gossamer midge- 
fly tackle. No desire to murder any 
previous angler in the very act of land- 
ing a giant on the shelving sand of our 
favourite and unfailing pool. No 
strict compact to fish stream and stream 
about ; no proposal made in bitterness 
of rivalry, to toss up for precedence, 
down -the bright, beautiful, breezy 
Tweed, murmuring along through the 
lights and shadows. No wading to the 
arm-pits, or swimming to the opposite 
bank from which alone we could com- 
mand the certain eddy at the head of 
the Saugh Linn. No—no—no! Then 
we were young Charles Cotton—but 
how we are old Isaac Walton. We now 
put our rod together by the water-edge, 
as composedly as if exhibiting its taper 
longitude to admiring children in our 
parlour. We draw the reel-line through 
the rings, one after one, as solemnly as 


s 
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if rs on - thread of ~~ #0 

> Wi possi! to 
Soot or to snap in its: strength, 
And after we have got all conte ee 
the deadly red er, or March 
brown, or Phin’s delight—is wee | 
the air ahout to descend on the'curl, 
would you believe it, we have grown — 
so fastidious, that not one pool in a 
dozen will we condescend to try, and 
only drop in our tail-fiy, as light as a 
snow-flake, above the dimple made by 
the pig-like snout of a foar-pounder 
that we have doomed to death. And 
when we lay him gasping on the gravel 
—no keen exultation, no fervent tri-« 
umph! We regard him ‘with serious 
eyes, and almost wonder, with a slight 
self-upbraiding, why we could not 
have left him for another year to en- 
joy the murmurs of. his native linn, 
and salmon-like, fling himself in sport 
among the spray-rainbows of the wa- 
terfall. 

** The Tweed, the Tweed, be bless- 
ings on the Tweed!’ Bagmen, be- 
hold the Tweed! It issues. from the 
blue mist of yonder mountain, Scottice 
Erickstane. The very wheels of the 
mail—the axle himself, is loath to dis« 
turb the liquid murmur. That sound 
—call it a noise—for it is brawling 
jocundly—is from some scores of tin 
waterfalls, up among the braes, a’ 
joining, like children’s voices \ thé 
ledder of an anthem, the clear strong 
tenor of the Tweed. A blind man, 
with a musical ear, might almost be 
said to see the river. Yonder it is— 
one bright gleam, like that of a little 
tarn ; but a cloud has been passing, 
and the gleam disappearing, there you 
behold at once a quarter of a mile:of 
stream, poo] and shallow—cattle gra- 
zing on the holms—sheep dotting the 
hills,—over yonder grove, too distant 
to be heard, the circling flight of rooks, 
and tending thitherward a pair of 
herons, seemingly unmindful of this 
lower world, yet both crammedas full _ 
as they can fly with fishes from the 
moor-lochs—more easily caught per- 
haps by the silent pars limp >: the 
stream trouts ; or rather do not herons 
ae such angling, because Guems- 

ope is a lonesome loch, and they have 
it all to themselves—their own silent 
preserve ? 

But lo! the Crook Inn, and we 
must say, “ farewell,” to guard and 
bagmen. The former assists us, even 
as if he were a son of our own, down 
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to us as “ refreshing” as a pretty new 
poem to Br Jetfvey” rv nie of that 
revolutionary, constitution ~ shaking, 
radical, French eau-medicinal. A few 
gulps of Tweedsmuir - — made 
us quite a yeung elderly gentleman. 
There, lord, give our crutch to 
Bauldy Brydon, the lameter; and, 
hang it, if we don’t challenge the fly- 
ing tailor himself to a hop-step-and- 
jump match in the meadows. There, 
“ right — left — right —left” — that’s 
the way we used to march thirty years 
ago, when we raised a regiment of our 
own in defence of Liberty and Law, 
and even now we take it not amiss, ci- 
vilian as we are, to be called —Colonel. 
We were beginning to like both 
Bagmen. For a few miles out of Edin- 
burgh, they were nothing short of 


ive—so rich their unaspirated 
southern slang, that 


bespoke them 
true subjects to their liege lord, the 
— of Cockney-land. Their long 


h, how coarse and sensual! 
H fy 
* * ti 3! 


us the pruriency of their 
Their sensations how 
ye the what state of starvation 
eir ideas! The one was the Wit, the 
other the Man of Information. Then 
they had been at Bolton, and attempt- 
ed trotting, but they soon ran dry ; 
and after an hour and twenty minutes 
exhibition and exhaustion, both 
ther were not a match for the twelfth 
milestone. Nevertheless, we saw them 
wheeling away for ever from our range 
of vision, with feelings of the slightest, 
but most unaffected sadness. Nor were 
unmoved. About Pennicuick they 
discovered, that, notwithstanding 
the comeliness of our green old age, 
we were somewhat of an ugly custom- 
er to all Cockneys ; and they drew in 
their horns as quickly as the guard does 
his after a turnpike opening Tantara- 
ra. About Nine-mile-end, one of them 
hesitatingly proffered a B acry apolo- 
gizing for the device on thelid of a pa- 
pier-maché snuff-box, conceived in the 
true Gallic ss; and at Whitburn 
the other (who said he knew Tims) 


Capel, 
handed us up # glass of negus, with a 
kindly expression of countenance that 
disarmed all criticism on the pug nose 
it illuminated. Therefore we felt our 
hearts warm towards both Bagmen ; 
and should this mect their eyes, let 
it be taken asjan acknowledgment of 
the pleasure we received from their 
sprightly conversation, and especially 
from their duet, so extemporaneously 
chaunted on our first catching a view 
of the Tweed— 

** Gee ho, Dobbin, Hey ho, Dobbin,” 
till the solitary Tower of Polmood sent 
his echo from the hill, and the Ge- 
nius of the river hoped the restoration 
of the days of chivalry. 

The kind greeting between an an- 
nual customer and a pair of way-side 
innkeepers, male and female, is with 
us one of the very best of the small 
cordialities. Suppose that over, and 
Mr Christopher North shown to his 

rlour, with many assurances that 

e looks younger and younger every 
year. Why may not that be the 
truth after all? After the voyager 
of life has sailed through the grand 
climacteric, and gets into the fine open 
Pacific sea—he downs with,his storm- 
jib, and hoists all his fair-weather 
canvass. He also shows his colours, 
and now and then fires a gun to bring 
to any brigantine about his own ton- 
nage and weight of metal. Accord- 
ingly we believe that we look much 
more dangerous—and indeed not only 
look, but are so—than your full- 
cheeked, thick-calved, bolt-apright, 
broad-shouldered bachelors of about 
forty. Were we young girls, we 
should become loath-sick of such Lo- 
tharios, who have lost the loveliness 
of youth, without having gained the 
venerability of age. Thirty miles on 
the outside of the mail is a whetter ; 
and dinner, we confess, is to us the 
Meal of Meals. The bare mutton 
shoulder-blade has been thrown to the 
colleys—the cheese has been sent for 
by a traveller from Moffat, with his 
compliments to Mr North courteously 
returned—and one single bottle of as 
fine old port as-you could elicit even 
from the cellars of Brougham and 
Anderson, having been discussed by 


.us, .all except three glasses for our 


bolster-cup—pray how are we to pass 
the evening? Thank Heaven for all 
its blessi nd for none more, than 
that, when free from the pressure of 
life’s heavier calamities, never once, 
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during Couatien of threescore years, 
has ove evening hung upon 


ticking when all but ourselves were 
asleep ; and often have we, before go- 
ing unchambermaided to bed, stood 
halding up the candle, burned down 

to the socket, to the mysterious 
face of the ‘Time-teller, with his long 
sweeping hand, and his short one so 
sure and steady, awe-struck in our 
travelling Kilmarnock nightcap, at the 
tick—tick—tick reminding us mo- 
mently that. we were one—two—three 
steps farther advanced on the road to 


A single blockhead, or even a batch 
of blockheads, would be miserable at 
the Crook Inn. There is no stir on the 
road to ne neta . three — 
perhaps, at the utmost, during a whole 
da ot this season ; and _ and then 
a farmer, jogging by with—it may be 
—his wife behind him on a pillion. 
Nothing to look at but green hills—a 
few flat potato-fields, covered with 
pyramids of dung, and a river—name 
by blockhead unknown and unasked 
—with a din more wearisome and mo- 
notonous than a hurdy-gurdy. But, 
reader, neither you nor we are a block- 
head ; so, happy could we be together, 
or apart, with the ‘‘ Crook in our lot,” 
all a summer's day ; for who, with a 
heart and a soul tolerably at ease with- 
in him, could fail to be happy, hear- 
ing, as we do now, the voice of the 
Tweed, singing his pensive twilight 
song to the few faint stars that have 
become visible in heaven ? 

Let us dauner away, then, along 
to the banks of the Tweed—and if the 
dews be not too heavy, lie down, like 
one of the other resting and rumina- 
ting creatures, on the close-nibbled 
braes. A contemplative man looks 
well, with arms folded, eyes now 
searching for stones, and now for 
stars, footsteps slow as if the drag had 
been put on,—and ever and anon a 
pensive philosophic sigh ;— but as 
there are now no immediate specta- 
tors but about a dozen cows, and one 
old ram, who seems meditating a 
charge of horning, we shall not cross 
the runlet that separates us from Mr 
Wooler,—in this case no black or yel- 
low Dwarf, we assure you,—but shall 
take the chair, an accidental armed one, 
framed in a freak’ by that most fan- 


evening is now warm, 
“< have ta’en our auld cloak about us,” 
it matters little if we should even fall 
asleep. Ay, there now are a hundred’ 
suddenly-lighted candles—but- there 
is no fear of their setting fire to the 
curtains—the beautiful blue-hanging 
curtains, lately with gold, but 
now with cloud-fringes, pure as the 
silver or the snow. ' 

Nothingis farther from our thoughts 
than the wish to be poetical ; yet who 
can being so Scott-free, when 
walking alone by Tweedside, under 
one of the most beautiful of April 
night-skies ? There is no silence, ex-- 
cept where there is sound. Silence is 
an active power, when overcomin 
sound, as it does when the con . 
calm contest is. carrying on in the so- 
litude of the hills. The louder the 
voice of the stream, the deeper the 
sleep of the air! nothing can awaken 
it till morning melt the dream. Should 
a distant dog bark, hunting by him- 
self on the hill, or disturbed, perhaps, 
by the foot of some strange shepherd, 
visiting his P when the household’ 
are asleep, how the faint far-off echoes’ 
give power to the brooding calm ! 
Wearied labour is everywhere thank- 
fully at rest ; and love, and joy, and 
youth, alone are wakeful. No wonder 
that poets f orified the glimpses of the 
moon, and, long before science was 
born, named, and arranged, and loca- 
lized the stars. So sayeth Kit North,’ 
beadsman of Tweedside. 

Does that man exist who is not, in 
some degree, the slave of the senses ? 
Breathes there the man, with soul so 
alive, that-he can bring night upon 
himself during day, day during night, 
to the utter extinction of sun, moon, 
and stars? No. Something external 
must touch the spirit, to vivify her 
visions. The Swiss must hear the cow- 
song before he pines himself away in 
the malady of his mountains. The 
sailor who, when circumnavigating the 
globe, wept at the sight of a pewter 
spoon with the mark * London” upon’ 
it, had not wept at the often-repeat~’ 
ed name, however dear the distant’ 
shore. And, to come nearer home, who 
can, sitting by his fireside in town, so’ 
envelope himself in imagination, as to 
walk in moonlight, tender as the true, 
by the glittering sound of streams, 
murmuring coger! out of and along 
the green pory earth? Place a human 
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rs 
congrega 
cies will Rn how weak is the 
creative power of the unassisted soul 
over its own spiritualities ;—a remem- 
bered stream is unsubstantial as the 
air—the remembered air, a void. But 
the streams the eye. sees, and the ear 
hears, murmur, and glide, and'glitter 
with recollections. The past is as the 
— and the gazer and listener is 
again, and extends the wings of 
his youth, as if in an atmosphere that 
knew not the deadening attraction of 
the earth. At such times, and in such 
noes, all men are poets, and feel that 
real world is as nothing, or rather, 
but the frame-work of the world of 
imagination. 

It would puzzle us to tell why the 
Tweed is to us the dearest of all the 
streams of Scotland. Ourfather’s house 
stood not on its banks, nor on them 
payed our infancy nor our boyhood. 
Per we are thus able to love it 

with that unregretful and impassion- 
ate affection, without which the hu- 
man spirit cannot find happiness in na- 
ture. Oh!‘there are places on this 
earth that we shudder to revisit even 
in a waking dream, beneath the meri- 
dian sunshine. They are haunted by 
images too beautiful to be endured, 
and the pangs are dismal that clutch 
the heart, when approaching their be- 
wildering boundaries! for there it was 
that we roamed in the glorious novelty 
of nature, when we were innocent and 
uncorrupted. There it was that we 
lived in a world without shadows, al- 
most without tears; and after grief 
and guilt have made visitations to 
the soul, she looks back in agony to 
those blissful regions of time and 
space, when she lived in Paradise. 
- Nor are any flaming swords, in the 
hands of cherubim, needed to guard 
the gates, through which she dares not, 
if flung wide open, now to enter, in 
the abasement of her despair. There- 
’ fore she takes refuge in the dim and 
obscure light of common day, and 
seeks scenery not so mournfully haunt- 
ed by the ghosts of thoughts that glo- 
rified the dawn of her prime. 

Who has not felt something of this, 
although the forms round which the 
memory of his boyhood clings, may, 
in his particular casé, be different ? 
But, reader, if thy early footsteps were 
free and unconfined over the beautiful 
bosom of the rejoicing earth, thou wilt 
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- understand 


CApril, 
ion that the dream 
spot may inspire, 
rising suddenly up from oblivion in all 
its primeval loveliness, and making a 
silent appeal to thy troubled heart, in 
behalf of innocence evanished long ago, 
and for ever ! From the image of such 
spots you start away, half in love half 
in fear, as from the visionary spectre 
of some dear friend dead oath buried, 
far beyond seas in a foreign country. 
Such power as this may there be in the 
little moorland rill, oozing from the 
birchen brae—in some one of its fairy 
pools, that, in your lonely angling- 
days, seemed to you more especially 
delightful, as it swept sparkling and 
singing through the verdant wilder- 
nhess—in some one deep streamless 
dell among a hundred, too insigni- 
ficant to have received any name from 
the shepherds, but first discovered 
and enjoyed by you, when the soul 
within you was bright with the stir- 
red fire of young existence—in some 
sheltered retired nook, whither all the 
vernal hill-fiowers had seemed to flock, 
both for shadow and sunshine—in 
some gteenest glade, far within the 
wood’s heart, on which you had lain 
listening the cushat crooning in his- 
yew-grove—ay, in one and all of such’ 
places, and a thousand more, you feel 
that a power for ever dwells omnipo- 
tent over your spirit, adorned, expand- 
ed, strengthened, although it may now 
be, with knowledge and science,—a 
power extinguishing all present ob- 
jects, and all their accompanying 
thoughts and emotions, in the inex~ 
pressibly pensive light of those blissful : 
days, when time and space were both 
bounded toa point by the perfect joy of 
the soul that existed in that now,’ 
happier than any angel in heaven. 

We know that there is one ver 
short.and simple way of breaking all 
such delusions ; and that is, to go in 
person to the scenes that inspire them, 
and all our imaginative griefs and re- 
grets will, it is said and sung, be 
changed at once into contemptuous 
laughter. We have, in one or two- 
instances, made the experiment, but’ 
the cffect was not answerable to our 
expectation. True, that all things 


of some one solitary 


. were less, both in bulk and beauty, 
. than we had believed ; but that very 


discovery aggravated our sorrow fcr 

the days that were gone. The ladys. 

fern was still pretty; but in those 

days, a lady-fern grove was a fairy 
8 
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forest, a the ame that _ or 
sported there, in gorgeous hues, 
hardly seemed to belong to our world. 
Wild flowers there still were in abun- 
dance; but in those days they so en- 
amelled the sward, that we feared to 
tread among the profusion, and spared 
the sacred wilderness of sweets, over- 
come by the sudden sense of their rare 
and wonderful beauty. We recognized 
the burn-braes to be the same we had 
loved of yore ; but the few bunches of 
wall-flowers, growing here and there 
among the gravelly soil, looked stunt- 
ed and disconsolate, all unlike to 
that glorious glow that dazzled our 
eyes when angling along the rapids, 
and that brought before our imagi- 
nation the old ruined Castle from 
which the seeds had been blown. The 
windings of the Yearn were romantic 
still, but the liquid labyrinths had lost 
their pleasant perplexities, and the 
small tufted islets amidst the broader 
streams or pools, once to our eyes so 
romantic, were only heaps of sand and 
weeds, whirled by eddies into a tem- 
porary obstruction to the waterflow. 

ut enough was still there to justify 
our boyish spirit in all its blissful 
dreams—to justify it, did we say ? Ay, 
to prove its heavenly power of trans- 
mutation and adornment, now that 


heavenly power was lost for ever, nor 


perhaps its place worthily supplied. 
We looked on a little angler, leaping 
from stone to stone, as we used to do 
of old ; and sighed to know that the 
simple boy lived in such visions as we 
at his age had lived in too, but which 
now all melted away before the eyes of 
the understanding, and could no more 
be viewed by us now than the filmy 
ghosts of the dead. 

But, oh! feeling and imaginative 
reader,—for such thou art, else had 
thine eyes already drowzed over these 
pages,—a sadder sorrow still it is, to 
summon up courage to revisit some 


darling den of our a ge and. 
0. 


find it utterly. ished, and for 
ever swept awa the very face of 
the earth! Why all this murderous 
and exterminating spirit of change? 
The ancient moss, with its heather 
head-high, and wide steep hags, that 
the poled hunter could not overleap, 
is now drained, and limed, and plough- 
ed, and clothed with the ragged naked- 
ness of blighted barley. In a few years 
it will fall back into a desert, but never 
into the shaggy wilderness it once was, 
Vou. XIX. 
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where the red and black cattle brouzed 
the spots of herbage, and sheltered 
among the bent from the deluge of the 
thunder-storm. You look in vain for 
the beautiful moor on which you chased 
the whirring dragon-fly, or lay couched 
for hours to get a shot at the curlew, 
when,—lo! and behold, a pack of 
grouse alighted within ten yards of 
your muzzle, and you let fly among 
them, without injuring one feather of 
all the plumage. Or you will revisit the 
Rooxan, loneliest of linns that ever 
sounded in the solitary silence of na« 
ture! In days of yore, the loneliness 
was almost too profound for your beat~ 
ing heart ; no living thing to be seen, 
but the water-ouzel flitting along the 
rocks, or, as he rested a moment on @ 
stone, turning towards-you his white 
breast, and then dropping into the 
water. Sometimes, indeed, when the 
spring evening was warm, a little before 
sunset, the grey-lintie came, as if to 
freshen his shen in the spray melt- 
ing over the woods that covered the wa- 
terfall, and sang for his own delight 
a hasty carol, impatient of his nest in 
the mee broom-brae. Behold 
now a paper-mill—no, not a papers 
mill—for That an editor might force 
himself to forgive for the dear sake of 
thirty guineas for every sheet from his 
own quill ; but—a bobbin-mill! yes, 
a bobbin-mill. Perhaps you know not 
what a bobbin-mill is ; then remain 
ignorant for ever. Suffice it to say, one 
has destroyed the Rooxan ! © 

But let the Rooxan be destroyed ; 80 
that one Glen, not many miles from it, 
but whose name shall by our lips be 
breathed never, remain unviolated; 
nor the dryads ever be scared from the 
deepening umbrage of its hallowed 
woods. What is mere boy-love, but a 
moonlight dream? Who would weep 
—who would not laugh, over the ca- 
tastrophe of such a bloodless tragedy ? 
No one so heartily as sweet Sixteen 
herself, when told by her mamma that 
she must say, No, tothe amorousyoung 
gentleman, with a ribbon round his 
shirt-collar, or haply with an open 
frill. In another year she marries a 
man of thirty, who has to shave twice 
a-day ; and Adonis, who is now at Ox- 
ford, and a Christ-Church man, reads 
the marriage-advertisement in the obi- 
tuary of Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
knowingly chuckles at the reminis< 
cences of all the sentimentalities that 
passed between Miss Louisa and self, 

3D 





“ when she came to the bower he had 
shaded for her,” and therein breathed 
vows of eternal devotion—vows pure, 
fragrant, and ficeting as the evening 
dew, that bathed her raven tresses as 
they floated over the snow-drifts of her 
bosom. All that is a farce, whether in 
one or three acts. But love-affairs, 
when the lovers are full-grown men 
and women, although perhaps twenty 
years have not passed over either of 
their heads, are at least tragi-come- 
dies, and sometimes tragedies ; closing, 
if not in blood—although that, too, 
when the fates are angry—yet in clouds 
that darken all future life,—and that 
now and then lose their sullen black~ 
ness only when dissolving, through the 
transient sunshine, in a shower of 
tears ! 

Therefore, hail to the gloomy but 
ever glorious Glen, in which, many 
many long and short years ago, we 
met the Lady of our love! Reader, 
we told you in our “ Birds,” (see No. 
CIX.) of our first boy-passion for the 
Maid of the Mill; and we asked the 
winds of heaven to waft the tears from 
our old eyes, to bedew the primroses 
smiling on her unforgotten grave. 
But we now of the passion that 
came suddenly against the heart of 


manhood, and haying stormed the 
citadel, put the whole garrison to the 
sword. Ay, there was havoc there— 


and carnage! Let prim people pertly 
prate about a ruling passion, and ver- 
sify it into sickly sonnets and queasy 
quatrains. While our ruling passion 
reigned ; while of it, it might have 
been said, “ bacchatur in aulis,” all 
others fled or perished. Every sun- 
rise and every sunset, for two months 
of the celestial summer of 17—4, we 
“beheld her by appointment, and it 
was kept by her as duly as the angels 
keep theirs who move the spheres of 
heaven, floating down the glen towards 
the arbour that nature embowered 
for love. Light,. music, and fragrance, 
she came softly into our trembling 
arms; and at the touch of her cheek 
on ours, fled the whole visible and 
audible world. There were no vows 
of eternal love, for such vows betray a 
lurking fear that there may be—an 
end ot the insupportable bliss! Our 
love. we felt to be immortal, as we 
gazed on the rising or setting sunlight, 
and to be prolonged, in every embrace, 
. into the regions of a future life. My 
wife was an orphan. Wife, said I~ 
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April, 
Oh! blot out the word with rueful‘ 
with bloody tears! For two years of 
absence and of distance brought a 
strange, dim, misty haze over the fires 
—supposed unquenchable — of our 
hearts ; then came suspicion, distrust, 
wrathful jealousy, and stone-eyed 
despair! Some fiend of the air had, 
with leer malign, seen us in the Bower 
of Paradise, and soon as we were, for 
a short season, as we thought, apart— 
he breathed poison into both our 
hearts, and changed, at last, our love 
into hatred! Oh! that “ hatred” is a 
hideous and an ugsome word, and 
never, never surely could with truth 
be inflicted on us who had lain so 
often in one another’s arms—bosom to 
bosom in the bower of sighs! Yet, 
*‘ what is writ is writ,” and if the 
senseless letters must remain, let tears 
of mutual penitence, contrition, and 
remorse, blot out all disastrous frailty 
from our long-pacified and forgiving 
hearts! Wife of mine was she never— 
but one hour, when, all unknown to 
her, I was within a hundred yards of 
the church, (the marriage was in Eng- 
land,) she became a bride. One of 
those accursed rings, that are cast in 
millions by imps swarming round an 
infernal furnace, and purchased in the 
gross by that great merchant, both in 
the home and foreign market, Mam- 
mon, and then retailed by small devils 
of dealers all over Christendom, as 
avowed agents of the Pseudo-Hymen, 
was forced upon that delicate finger, 
whose shape I knew so well, and whose 
warm snow melted not beneath my 
kisses, although they were kisses of 
the burning flame. Out she issued 
from the church-porch, blushing, yet 
pale as death whenever the blush 
passed away, (and often did it come 
and go between porch and gate,) and 
drowned, quite drowned, in tears! 
The beast her husband allowed her 
powerless arm to lie within his, with 
no more apparent emotion in his face, 
except something like. a poor paltry 
‘Pimp than if thatarm, through whose 

lue veinery flowed and reflowed blood 
as pure as the celestial ichor in an 
angel’s wings, had belonged to a lay- 
figure, propped up against the wall as 
a ek for a portrait painter to work 
by, when forging a lie for a fast-aging 
maiden who had missed the money 
and the marriage market, in her na- 
tive land, and was about to send her 
Eidolon, as her forerunner, to India. 
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Her oe eae not wont to be so cold 
and white when kissed in that glen- 
bower ; not s6 moveless and bustlike 
her bosom. Tears were shed then, 
too, but they glittered brighter than 
any jewels the poor sick bride will 
ever wear, and she smiled as she shook 
them from her soul-searching eyes 
over my neck and breast. Were all 
those our passionate endearments and 
dying embraces forgotten? Or came 
they now like a blight over her beauty 
—bliss I will not say, for bliss there 
was none—and withered the rose on 
the very day it was to be gathered by 
a man without a soul? Yet, perhaps 
the holy service had quelled all me- 
mory of our past, and I was nearly 
forgotten. Better, better far if it were 
so—for although we had loved, dan- 
gerously and desperately loved, yet 
carried she to the bridal bed a frame 
as pure as the sweet-smelling violet, a 
spirit asinnocent as thenew-born dawn. 

A few sentences back I called the 
brid m a beast. Now the truth is, 
and the truth I will speak, and shame 
the devil, that he was a remarkably 
good-looking — nay, tall, handsome 
man, and had been an officer of dra- 
goons. He was, as far as I could 
judge, just about as proper‘a man as 
myself, and would have fought about 
thirteen stone. So far from being in- 
different to his bride, he passionately 
loved, and piously adored her; but 
he had a stiff, cold, proud air of his own 
—being of an old, rich, and almost noble 
Yorkshire family, and still smacking of 
the Life-Guardsman. Had I been an 
Italian, that night had a bravo stood 
with his stiletto between him ahd her 
virgin body, and pierced heart, spine, 
or jugular. As a Scotsman, and with 
some of the best blood of Scotland in 
my veins, oh! that I could have stood 
with my hair-trigger before him, at 
twelve tidy —_ and a ball through 
his boiling heart would have made 
him bounce, like a buck, ten feet right 
on end up into the sunny air of his 
-wedding day! Or, how pretty had it 
been to dally for a few passes, and 
then, unparryable as the Chevalier 
St George, to pierce through heart and 
back, with twenty light, airy, invisible 
and deadly touches, letting out life 
without spilling an ounce of his amor- 
ous blood ! How sweet to my satisfied 
soul would have been that inward 


bleeding, speedy singultus, and then 
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with one inelegant convulsive sprawl 
over upon his back, sudden stone- 
death ! Curse him—yes, let my curses 
0 back, like a aoens boas when the 
ess has been broken, rumbli 
down hill, edged on both sides wi 
precipices—Vain and needless mock 
of execration—I had another and a 
better revenge. 

Well, out of the << they 
went, into a carriage, no doubt finely 
pannelled and beplastered with West- 
Riding heraldry, and, as I shall be 
sworn, drawn by four bright chesnuts, 
and driven by an absurd fat, broad 
and red-faced heredi coachee, bred 
in that most ancient house, with a 
woollen wig, gloriously frizzled, and a 
cocked hat that shone with the beaten 
gold. God knows why I should have 

n so much engrossed as I certainly 
must have been, by Jehu the son of 
Nimshi. But I remember perfectly his 
tout ensemble, and the prodigious white 
rose fastened to his single-breasted, 
many-buttoned coat. Off the marriage 
party drove ; and going to a mirror, I 
looked in upon a gentleman, rather 
taken by surprise, with his cheeks of 
the colour and clamminess of graye- 
stones, eyes fixed as those of a som- 
nambulist, and groaning through the 

lass till I degen to feel as if the 


ong, low, quivering agony were vente 
ing itself in night-mare shrieks within 
my own heart! Whenever I lifted up 
a razor, and whetted the edge on the 
palm of my hand, the ghost in the 

lass did the same—whenever I 


aughed, he laughed—and perha 
blood had ey from both our 
throats, as if they had had but one 
jugular between them—when a soft, 
sweet voice said, “ Sir, my mammy 
bid me tell you there are prayersin the _ 
church to-day ;” and looking round, I 
saw my poor widow landlady’s only 
daughter, “ a-child of beauty rare,’ 
and her timid smile so sunk into and 
restored my heart, that I took her by 
the hand, and walked away with her 
and her mother to the afternoon ser- 
vice. I looked at the altar, where two 
hours before had been performed that 
impious mockery of marriage, and 
knew that for me, the sun of life was 
eclipsed for ‘ever. 

Oh, dear me! as the children say, 
this is an old story, nor would I have 
told it now, had I thought it would 
have proved so long a one; yet it 


the 
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must be told out, for pehees a catas~ 
t , a story, especially a true one, 
is like a knotless thread. Well, the 
Baronet—for he had a title—and a 
small one is better than none, and 
ought to be acted on throughout all the 
minutie of its rights and privileges— 
made for several years a most excel- 
lent and exemplary husband—and 
that year he was High Sheriff, his 
lady, although very thin and very pale, 
was the most beautiful by far of all 
the beauties in the Assize Ball-room. 
But what will you think when you are 
told that about a month before the 
Baronet had headed his javelin men, 
he had found a huge bundle of love- 
letters in the secret drawers of his 
wife’s cabinet? There’s a Diana for 
you !—the mother, too, of three dead 
children—for all her children died— 
and pretty creatures must they have 
been, especially her first-born, who 
faded away in as fifth summer—the 
others were never more than mere 
crying babes. He was so unpolite—so 
mean, if you choose to call it so—as to 

* yead them all, one after the other, over 
and over, twenty and forty times, from 

the “ my beloved and beautiful Glen- 

doveer,” (a ¢reature of the element in 

oriental climes, and here put poetice 

for my dearest Jane, ) down to “ yours 

till death and burial,” C. N. inclu- 

_ sive! Yes, C. N. the very signature 
that you saw t’other month appended 

to that unpardonable Preface. She 

had not had heart to burn the letters 

that I used to put with my own hand 

into her bosom, silently breathing 

thoughts that I dared not utter. Words 

were there that by no husband could 

be borne, although, when they were 

written, his base existence and illus- 

trious name were to us both unknown. 

Not unaccompanied with kisses had 

been words such as these—nor would 

the hand have dared to indite them, 

that had not embraced the bosom to 

which they were poured forth in the 

exulting yet reverential language of 

liege and loyal love. Our attachment 

‘had been no secret to him ; but till 
that fatal moment, when he pulled out 

a little tiny drawer in an ivory-stud- 

ded bijoux, which seemed contrived 

only for holding thimbles and netting- 

rods, but was of the smouldering 

fires of ungovernable passion—he 

knew not that such feelings had ever 

been below the sun. But now he 


knew that they had been inspired by, 
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and breathed back in return into that 
bosom, which, however it may have 
heaved of yore in tumultuous passion, 
had ever been to him, cold almost and 
insensate as the beautiful marble bo- 
som of an image lying on a tomb. 

The Baronet had been High-She- 
riff, and as ambition will be mount- 
ing, he must needs be Member of Pars 
liament—not exactly one of the county 
members—for others were Yorkshire 
too—but for a borough. But the 
Whig interest was overbought by the 
bills of a Jew broker, and the Baronet 
was a ruined man. Many a better and 
many a worse man have shot them- 
selves, as he did, before and since ; 
yet the event was one of the most un 
expected of the kind that had occurred 
in that part of the county for a good 
many years, and did not fail to be 
spoken of with some regret for several 
weeks. I cannot with truth say, that, 
on the first hearing, it made much 
impression upon me ; but in about an 
hour or so, my whole soul underwent 
the nature of a revolution. 

Shé is free from fetters now, I ex- 
claimed to myself, and I will cherish 
her yet in my heart of hearts. For her 
sake, andshe knows it well, have I been 
a wanderer over the face of the earth, 
For her sake have I been alone in the 
world, 2 moody man, with blasted 
hopes, and shunned even by my blood 
relations (poor devils!) as a misan- 
thrope. One hour in each other’s arms 
—not with the same transports as in the 
glen-bower, but in sober, pensive, pa- 
thetic, and melancholy bliss, and all 


- ungentle thoughts will dissolve away 


in our tears—and the love, the sorely 
faded, but still the same love of other 
ears, return. Give me but that silken 
ead once more meekly rested on my 
breast, and all my errors—all my frail- 
ties—all my follies—all my sins—will 
be forgiven by one dewy glance of 
those uplifted eyes, and the earth will 
be again a garden of Eden, although 
somewhat tarnished the hues and dead- 
ened the odours of the flowers of hap- 
iness ! 

Oh ! little, little during that insane 
hour, did I know either of mine own 
or that lady’s heart! The vain dream 
dissolved, and I felt that I loved her 
no more. She had loved another! no 
—that. never could have been—that 
never was—for I have her own word 
for it, and she was ever the soul. of 
truth, then surely when lying on the 
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bed of death. But she had lain in his 
bosom—had borne him children—and 
loved them living and dead, partly for 
his sake! Not, at least, for mine—no 
—hell and furies—not for mine !—for 
the traitress had broken our vows, and 
in punishment that was sent from a 
just heaven, had seen child after child 
in its death-clothes. *Twas well that 
the imps—all of them probably, boys 
and girls alike, with the father’s pecu- 
liar expression—never a pleasant one, 
even when he was pleased—hadull been 
put out of sight ; and what matters it 
that an old Yorkshire family, in the 
West Riding, should be no more? 
For distinguished, there is something 
laughable in the substitution of the 
word extinguished—*“ alike, but oh ! 
how different !” 

In about half a year after her hus- 
band’s suicide, I had a letter from her, 
saying that she was dying, and wished 
to see me. I went, and she died in 
my arms. Her last embrace was of 
the kind fittest for us both—and if 
heaven’s gates were shut against her, 
all the generations of man are, and 
will for ever be, buried in unrising 
dust ! 

Thirty years, or nearly so, have fled 
since that farewell. But never once— 
although several times I have ventured 
‘within a mile of it—have I visited the 
Glen. I could as easily visit her 
grave. Perhaps I may yet do both. 
She was buried in a vault, which ought 
not to have been, for her grave should 
have been free to the flowers and the 
sunbeams. But, methinks, the huge 
massy gate will fall back on its rusty 
hinges, if I but hold out my hand— 
and as for the Glen-Bower, may it be 
in latest autumn that I revisit it—one 
long, silent, divine gaze, and then, 
like the sere and yellow leaf, may my 
life be whirled away into the unknown 
world ! 

Now, dear reader, but somewhat 
perhaps too credulous, what assurance 
can you possibly have that all this fine 
pathetic tale is not one of the most 
-unprovoked lies that was ever uttered 
by the editor of a periodical publica- 
tion ? Nothing at once so easy and so 
delightful, in this poetical and imagi- 
native age, as to tell lies by the hour, 
—nothing at once so difficult and dis- 


tressful, as to speak truth by the mi- 
nute. We cannot think, that under 
such circumstances, the truth ought 
always to be told. In our opinion, the 
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truth ought seldom or never to be 
told, for then it becomes as dull and 
tedious as a thrice-repeated tale. Utter 
a small gold coin of truth now and 
then, and you will be amazed how 
slowly it circulates. Try a paper 
falsehood, and it passes current in 
countries where they will not look at 
that of a bank, with one dead and one 
sleeping partner. Now, if every syHable 
of the above pathos be a fiction, what 
worse are we than Shakspeare, or By- 
ron, or Scott ? We cannot help think- 
ing that there is some truth in it ; but 
we confess that one thing we conceal- 
ed. But now we shall out with it— 
it was current at the time that our 
MARRIAGE WAS OFF, BECAUSE WE 
SPLIT UPON SETTLEMENTS ! 

Many a sincere and passionate at- 
tachment in real life has had such 
undignified ending, and is it not 
real life that the rational critics are 
now constantly demanding, with all 
its outlines defined against the self- 
same firmament that rains, and blows, 
and thunders, and lightens, and un- 
der the name of atmosphere has va- 
rious qualities of its character indi- 
cated by thermometers and barome- 
ters? We have given’ you real life, 
and how do you like it ? Does it come 
too near home? Would trustees not 
allow you to lay your great, wide, 


filthy paw on the whole of the simple « — 


young creature’s patrimony, settling 
it all (not a life-rent merely) u 

ourself, in case of her dying child- 
ess ? Yes—dying childless ! And these 
shocking words you see inserted with 
your own eyes,-on the morning of 
your marriage-day ! Really, real life 
is a very mean and odious thing—we 
fear, that however high it may be, it 
is low—and that that writer would 
imitate humanity most abominably, 
who exhibited it bare-faced, bare-bo- 
somed, and with the window in the 
breast wide open, uncanvassed and un- | 
curtained, for the inspection of every 
street-passenger. Truth should be like 
in-twist, half and half. Too much 
Fitted with the waters of fiction, it 
is weak and wersh, and apt to turn 
the stomach. The pure spirit knocks 
you down like a hammer. But “ half 
and half” kindles a mutual affection 

nn you re the whole world. . 
, thin ve come to a pretty 

) mre ape hear some whini 

ig decry, when the world is ask 
to listen to the classical confessions of 
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the gouty + pa of the most nee 
periodical of any age or country—for 
such, according to the fama y oevend 
of that pitiful part of the press, is the 
pennant of —_ fingered, ~ 
tongued Maga, still smiling graciously 
like the dawning of oo But grant 
that we are as libellous as gouty,— 
what then were, or are, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Byron, Jeffrey, Gifford, Brough- 
am, Playfair, and a hundred others ? 
Libellers all. And pray, what the 
worse men were they, or are they, for 
all the libels that ought to have set 
several of them in the pillory? Did 
not Byron’s heart and soul overflow 
with all ae and ~y en oe 
in spite of spite, and during the very 
dieines of rancour? Is not one love- 

of his, breathed one hour, and 
| wena by him the next, worth all 
the drivelling of you and all the other 
amiable characters in the kingdom, 
were you to drivel amatory effusions 
till the rheum ceased to flow from your 
over-aged eyes? What although he 
libelled his way through society, from 
the King upon the throne, to the very 
meanest of his subjects ? All the world 
loves his memory. Where could you 
find a bitterer, more venomous body, 
“than old Gifford? Yet is he univer- 
sally respected, for his bitterness 
changed many a scribbling blockhead 
into an inoffensive man, and he spat 
his venom chiefly on corroded Cock- 
neys, whom it was pleasant to see 
writhing in the dead-thraws. His 
friends and him to be one of the best 
of enlightened and religious men ; and 
as his Quarterly accounts have long 
been found correct, so will his ac- 
counts of all sorts pass at the last ge- 
neral audit. We offer to fill the largest 
church in Edinburgh with authors, 
their wives, and parents, and sons, 
and daughters, and cousins, who shall 
carry Mr at by acclamation to be 
the greatest libeller of all the Spirits of 
the Age, that spiritual essence, Hazlitt 
himself, not excluded—yet who more 
amiable than Mr Jeffrey, or less like 
a person who, it has been voted, would 
not scruple, if he had courage, to as- 
sassinate the most virtuous grinder in 
all Grub-street? We stop here, for 


we have said enough to show, that we. 


libellers are the wisest and best 
of men, and that were we to unlock the 
treasures of our inner spirits, and fling 
them before the world, there would be 
thenceforth no necd for assessments 





\ 
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for support of intellectual and moral 
pauperism ; for-the whole —, 


would be so enriched, that each reject- 
ed contributor would be a Croesus, and 
strike his name off'all the poor lists 
of parish and of press. 

Heaven preserve us, what ig it 
o'clock ? Our watch is run down, and 
fast asleep, pointing in its dream to 
half past one. What will mine host 
and hostess at the Crook be thinking 
of the old gentleman? They will be 
suspicious of an assignation and iti- 
trigue with some yellow-hair’d lassie 
of the Braes. Our character is at stake ; 
but our innocence is known to Heaven, 
and “conscia sidera testor.” One 
tumbler of hot toddy—and then to 
bed to make harmless love to the four 
shepherdesses sitting on the curtains 
on four dimity knolls—look which 
way we will by the rushlight, ogling 
us with bashful solicitations when 
sinking away into stoical repose. 

Mortifying thought to human va- 
nity! we have never been missed ; 
and on entering into the kitchen, we 
stand for several minutes unnoticed 
in the roar of laughter that shakes 
the mutton-hams dangling from the 
porch-like chimney. The gudewife 
jJaloused that we had gone to roost, and 
she had shut up the trans-doors, that 
we might not be disturbed by the mer- 
ry-making. Rustic wit, ignorant in 
its originality of Joe Miller, has, du- 
ring all the hours of our river-side 
reverie, been dirling the rafters, and 
rough and ready at repartee; has never 
once waited for an encore. Strapping 
queans too are there, rising from the 
knees of lovers, and disengaging fond 
hands from soft bosoms, at our sudden 
apparition. Lassies, spare your blushes 
before the mild old man ; for “ honi 
soit qui mal y pense,” which, bein 
interpreted, is ** evil to him who evi 
thinks.” Rax down the fiddle from 
the peg, for we can handle her, and 
here goes a strathspey. There is no 
spring in the earthen floor, but there 
is one in every instep ; and every reel 
has a kiss by way of introduction and 
—— inious preface. Better to over« 

k the fun, we mount a stool (not 
the cutty, for that is an old story, and 
even then our sex protected us,) and 
our Niel-Gow-like bowhand brings 
down our well-calculated elbow, at 
every stroke, within an inch of the 
red tappetoury on auld Saunders’s 
broad blue bonnet. What daffin and 
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skirling ! Qh, that all England could 
see us in our glory! Are we indeed 


the dreaded C rintow 
of a hundred plumes? But while the 
dancers me wiping yoy i tH or 
dandling their partners on their knees, 
even as the lion dandles the kid, we 
check our hand, and change our mea- 
sure, till the plaintive Cowdenknowes 
or the Bush aboon Traquair hushes 
the room, so that you might hear the 
cat purring on the lightsome hearth, 
and the face of the most ordinary 
hizzie becomes absolutely beautiful in 
the emotion of nature true to the sim- 
ple strain. 

The moon, no doubt, knows whe- 
ther the morrow is to be dry or rainy, 
but the wisest man is not always able 
to fish it out of her hypocritical re 
siognomy. You trust to her hazy 
halo, and put your tackle in order for 
sunrise. There has not been so much 
as a cup of dew—not a breath of air 
stirs—t marbled wreaths cannot 
be called clouds—and the sun has al- 
ready stared all the trouts in Peeble- 
shire into their stone cellars. You 
may as well angle in the dust of the 
bichoned from the inn-door to the 
manse, as in the Tweed. On the other 
hand, you bite your nails to see Luna, 
about two o'clock in the morning, 
unveiled, and vivid at a route given 
by her to the stars; and rain, you 
think, may cs fall before break- 
fast in the deserts of Arabia, but cer- 
tainly not in Scotland. What, then, 
makes you bounce from bed, as if 
your bolster were of whins, at the 
first cock-crow? The pat pat pattering 
of rain on your window facing the 
south ! Beautiful misty clouds, all in 
a state of pregnancy! Earth glitters 
to the new-risen rays, and after me- 
ridian there will not be an hour till 
sunset without its rainbow. Break- 
fast! You would no more wait for 
breakfast than for a post-letter inform- 
ing you of the issue of a Chancery- 
suit. You carelessly drop a quartern 
loaf into your pouch, along with the 
cheese-whang and the leathern Bot- 
tle, and off like a hart to the running 
brooks ! 

_ Oh! we feel that we were deceiving 
ourselves when we said that our old 

e was not subject to the Anglimania. 
We would not give up the prospect of 
this day’s sport to be the Right Ho- 
nourable Frederick Robinson, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Nothing 


er North—he 
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drumly about the ‘sweet Tweéd this 
morning—no pool the colour of por- 
ter with barmy foam—but the a 
black blue, and the shallows a dark 
green, covered with foam-bells that 
break beneath the breezes warm- 
breathing from the South-South- 
West, the angler’s darling airt. Yes— 
O’ a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
He dearly Joes the West ! 
Yet what philosophy even in our pas- 
sion! Who would so run counter to 
that system which places Virtue in 
Propriety as to fish up a Stream? So 
let us take our unangling way up the 
Tweed to its very source below the 
Erickstane, s ating on each pool 
and eddy, aid | rophesying the multi- 
tudinous tans of our downward 
course. Pray, acutest of metaphysi- 
cians, did you ever trace up any one 
single thing in your own mind to its 
origin? When the emotion flows 
broadly along, you know its nature 
and its name, its depths and shallows, 
nor doubt to recognize it when it glides 
away behind a knoll, or into a wood. 
But follow it into the misty uplands 
of the spirit, and you are bewildered 
among a hundred rivulets. You de- 
cide upon one that seems somewhat 
stronger than the rest, and it disappears 
in the dry desert. You try another 
glittering thread, and it leads you into 
a melancholy marsh—a third leaves 
wee on the pleasant herbage, but you 
ave no divining rod to quiver when 
it lies above the hidden spring. So 
you must be satisfied with the Emo- 
tion in its wide open flow, nor hope 
ever to reach the Nile-head. Or su 
pose you trace three separate ¥ 
each to its fountain-well. Which yields 
the prevailing water, and through all 
its future course gives the peculiar 
tinge of Feeling or Thought? Alas, 
mighty metaphysician! little better art 
thou than the blind leading the blind. 
But here we are at the source of the 
Tweed—nor far from those of the An- 
nan and the Clyde. What three beau- 
tiful flights might our Fancy take, fol- 
lowing the Three Rivers to their friths 
and seas! What would hinder her 
from breakfasting with the benevolent 
Owen, and studying the new philoso- 
phy in his cotton-mills? Why might 
she not write a criticism on the pic. 
tures in Hamilton Palace, and em. 
wee it a history of the art from 
Apelles to Haydon. “ Oh! Both. 


well Bank, thou bloomest fair!” and 
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Mary Queen ! what woes were thine 
from the day thy virgin zone was un- 
tied by the youthful J.ewis, till thy 
lovely neck was bared to the heads- 
man’s axe! Then, what punchbowls 
in Glasgow—what “ herrings at the 
Broomielaw !” And hath to Dumbar- 
ton Castle the sword of Wallace been 
restored ?—Whirr flies the gorcock 
from the heather at our ear, and we 
see again the gambols of the infant 
Tweed. 

A ruined castle is a grand and 
a melancholy sight—but that last epi- 
thet applies as well to a ruined cot- 

That is one—that mere heap of 
stones that you might mistake for a 
cairn. Less than twenty years ago it 
was a laughing summer abode. For 
several winters it was untenanted, 
and only the roof fell in beneath the 
weight of snow—the walls stood fast, 
and there the hill-cattle sheltered. 
Then part of the one gable was pulled 
down to build a fold. Lightning struck 
the other into a heap, and the front 
and back walls soon followed in na- 
tural decay. Wild flowers were soon 
sown by the winds in the dust of the 
mouldering stones,—mosses crept up 
from the earth and bound together 
the rubbish,—grass seeds had been on 
the floors of the inhabited house, clean 
swept as they used to be, and they 
soon sprouted through the chinks,— 
and how they came there it is not so 
easy to tell, but sure enough there they 
are, two or three pretty little limber 
birch-trees rustling on the ruin. Last 
time we were here, there was a porch 
not unadorned with roses—they are 
dead—a thatch-roof, trimas trim might 
be, on which the doves and pigeons 
were making love—and the cheerful 
smell of the peat-reek wreathing along 
the side of the sheltering brae. 

Now you are expecting “‘ a tale of 
tears, a moving story.” But no such 
story have we to tell now, for none 
such appertains to what once was a 
human dwelling. The honest shep- 
herd who lived here, had a dear farm 
of it, and found it no easy matter to 
make both ends of the year meet, 
without an ugly gap of poverty. He 
was the cleverest fellow in all the 
county, and had Hogg on Sheep at his 
finger-ends. His wife, too, was as ac 
tive a woman as ever twirled a churn- 
staff. At quoits, ‘‘ putting the stane,” 
wrestling, and hop-step-and-jump, 
with or without the staff, you must 
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have to Cumberland for Tom 
Nicholson or Will Litt to match the 
worst of his two sons—and his only 
daughter, in her Sabbath array, was 
fair as the stately Harebell. Well 
then—an extensive farmer near Kelso 
made Rob Riddell his head hind, while 
his wife, who, for a considerable num- 
ber of seasons, had prudently ~— 
up child-bearing, undertook the dairy. 
And will you believe what I tell you 
on their own authority, they left 
Erickstane-brae without a sigh! On 
theday of the Flitting, instead of weep- 
ing farewell to the stocks, and stones, 
and trees, and the somewhat coarse- 
fleeced sheep, Rob the Ranter got so 
drunk with whisky—or if you would 
rather word it so, so moistened with 
mountain-dew, that it took six men 
to hoist him into the cart, and half of 
that number, assisted by his faithful 
and affectionate Leezie, to keep him 
down when he was in, so obstreperous- 
ly did he enact his vagaries among 
the straw. Unlike the poor girl in 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, the 
Harebell did not “ leave a lover’s for 
a father’s arms,” a cold exchange, and 

pable injustice. But she took her 
over along with her—Allan Arm- 
strong—ploughman to Mr Weir of 
Annandale-head, against whose cha- 
racter (forgetting that scrape Tibbie 
o the Cross-lees brought him into 
when he was a mere callant) no man 
had ever breathed a whisper ; and, if 
he had, Allan would not have been 
slow of making him find his own le- 
vel. The two sons—Jock and Jamie 
—for they had been christened with’ 
those very popular names—saw the 
Flitting as far as Noble-house, where, 
after taking an affectionate farewell of 
the authors of their existence, and a 
sister, whom, in spite of perpetual 
bickerings, they loved most tenderly, 
they remained two whole days and 
nights without seeming to remember 
that sleep was one of the great laws of 
our nature ; and on recovering from 
about twenty half-mutchkins each, 
finished the torty-eight hours’ relaxa- 
tion from all pastoral and agricultural 
labours, by two successive single com- 
bats, in a ree state, Jock with a gipsy, 
and Jamie with a horse-couper, both 
of whom, in spite of science and shift- 
ing, fell beneath the Tweeddale Twins ; 
one with three fractured ribs and a 
broken leg, and the other with one 
bashed nose and two puffed ears, that 
f4 
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made him one of the most grotesque of of Scotch damask, from the loom of 
mortals. Lichen, Moss, and Sons—an. old. co- 


| ‘We do not wish to bother you with 
the memoirs of this family of the Rid- 
dells. Suffice it to say, that not only 
‘are the whole five at this hour alive 
and solvent, but they have multiplied 
themselves by six. The Harebell, 
now Mrs Carse, (her husban:l is bro- 
ther to Him of the Trows, surnamed 
the Salmon-slayer,) became conspi- 
cuous for her prolificness, even in the 
neighbourhood of Kelso—and having 
buried several babies, and a boy and 

iri well grown up, has still twelve in 

ife. Jock and Jamie married away 
over yonder about Dumfries — and 
James Hogg, who knows them both 
well, informed us the last time we saw 
him in the shop, “ That the world 
went well with the Riddells, the one 
being an elder, and the other an ex- 
ciseman. The exciseman, however,” 
James added, in his gash way, “ had 
rather taken a serious turn, and it was 
feared that he might take some sort of 
orders, and go into the church.” 

Now, homely as this tale is—and 

if you are a disciple, either of Will 
Wordsworth or Kit North, you will 
know, gentle reader, “ that you may 
find a tale in everything,” you may 
take a lesson from it, in case you should 
ever think of coming before the pub- 
lic with a volume. When you chance 
to see an old house that has been 
brought down about the ears of the 
spiders, do not forthwith sillily take 
it for granted that the house fell down 
dead, because the whole family, each 
after his own fashion, had done the 
‘same. Vamp not up, we beseech you, 
a pathetic Flitting—nor send the man 
and his wife, and all their legitimate 
children, to their graves, under hoo 
ing-cough, (it sometimes strangles old 
people,) small-pox, measles, putrid 
sore-throat, typhus fever, cholic, and 
gallopping consumption. Be merciful 
as you are strong—and have pity on 
the obituary. Let it not be said of 

‘ou; which it will be, if you publish 
in three vols. crown octavo, One gui- 
nea and ahalfin boards—_ 


You taught us how to live, and ok ! too 
igh 


ng 
The price of such a lesson—how to die ! 


So much for blarney—now for 
breakfast. Ho! ho !—the table is co- 
vered with a most beautiful specimen 

Vou. XIX. 


and that will-not fail, even 

there should be a glut of their manu- 
factures in the market. Thank you 
kindly, my pretty little dear of a 
mountain Limpagon have placed my 
chair quite tomy usual habits. There, 
Lady Greenescarf, take the leathern 
guard of my pocket pistol, and get it 
filled by your playmate the Naiad,who 
lives in the fountain beneath yonder 
knoll—and see that she gives you the 
liquid radiance fresh from the farthest- 
ben binn in her cellar. This cheese, 
as Kempferhausen would say, is most 
illustrious. Instead of cutting the loaf 
crossways, right down the middle goes 
the gulley, and brown-side and white- 
side fall asunder, like a Frencliman’s 
chops at Waterloo under the sword of 
Serjeant Shaw. Pretty legerdemain 
that—three hard-boiled eggs, all kept 
gracefully up in the air together, by 
our chalk-stoned fingers, an ascend- 
ing and descending shell-shower, a 


layful prelude to their ingurgitation 
fn that whirlpool—that Corryvrechan 
—our stom Butter at i 


breakfasts, should always be spread 
with the thumb—skin-lines look rural 
and picturesque, and you may read 
your fortune at every swallow. Pity 
that we forgot the cold beef. No— 
here it is in our breeches pocket. 
Hold your tongues, all of you, till we 
have allayed the “‘ fames edendi,” for 
we are apt to be crusty when victual- 
ling. Now, any man who might be 
observed through his window, any 
morning at breakfast, in a town, in 
the attitude we now occupy, turning 
up his little finger—so—would be 
claimed instanter a —— t 
then is the philosophy o m-drink- 
ing? This blessed omnes have we 
emptied:the lesser leather of Glen 
livet, and yet that severe moralist, our 
own conscience, approves the deed. 
How milky! yes, as if the dew had 
dropped from the milky-way ! What 
a pretty, delicious, sweetly-working, 
sabbath -breaking small still, must 
have elaborated that spiritual essence ! 
What a worm ! 

Who the devil are you two?—And 
from what scarecrows, may I ask, have 
you raised the loan of that wild and 
withered attire ?——Are you a witch and 
a warlock ?—And if so, pray, are you 
married >And if . have you pros 
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? [And are‘the impsflunkiesdown rent-spring. A gross mistake to think 
erie ener eae they habit only the Palace jof the 


Jess: ?++I beg your pardon, honest peo~ 
Gavuidnlowt lions die down there— 
and dét'us break bread and taste salt 
ther, with a previous grace ; and 
shen old Christopher North is ‘safe, 
were you Sin and Satan. 
. ‘Only two poor beggar bodies, in duds 
and with wallets, trudging their ways 
hhomewards to some hovel or another, 
n’a'bit rieuk by the road-side! Man 
‘and wife they indeed are—that is easy 
‘enough ‘to see—and it is no less so to 
see that they are both of them hungry 
and thirsty exceedingly, and faint 
therewithal, especially the woman,who 
‘has a couple of brats tucked up, with 
their dirty'sleeping faces—dirty, but 
not disgusting—hanging out cheek by 
jowl, ‘in'a bag-like fold of her gown, 
tween her shoulders. The wearied 
creatures sit down thankfully on the 
= — me, and say o_o or no- 
ing—fatigue not ‘being loquacious. 
hey take the-bread and cheese, with 
a word and-a look tome, and more than 
a word ‘and a look ‘to ‘heaven; and 
forthwith, after two or three moderate 
mouthfuls, ‘begin eating away like 
fighting-cocks rather than Christians. 
Never saw I ancient couple chew 
cheese with more effective jaws. The 
half of ‘the quartern, (ourselves will 
aceount-for the other,) like an old 
song, is handed: down by oral tradition. 
Catch any miserable diseased beggar, 
male ‘or female, refusing a caulker. 
We'shall not, however, make them 
both drunk, although a little thing 
would ‘do it after their twenty-mile 
tramp’sinee they rose from the straw. 
Just enough, and no ‘more, to cheer 
their‘hearts and comfort their bones. 
But one of ‘the brats has awoke, ‘and 
by pulling the nose of the other, has 
brought it into.a similar predicament. ; 
80, sorry 4s ‘we are to ‘break up the 
party, we must make ourselves scarce, 
fom pate otaee ve serious fish- 
. In spite of the laws against va- 
oe mendicity, the benefaction of a 
halfpence unwarranted won’t do 
much harm to the state. But let me 
remember—they asked for nothing— 
therefore, open your fist, ‘Watty ‘Wal- 
lets, a, pac gt mew ; but promise 
not ‘to buy a-gill till you get to your 
own ar ag of 
Now, let us fill the maw of the cra- 
: ier. The large golden trouts 
love the unsullied streams near the pa- 


‘Waterfall. There, we have hooked ‘the 
Hermit of Erickstane! Nosharp-edged 
rock to cut the gossamere—no twisted 
roots to entangle—no fallen log-tree 
under which the Solitary may plunge 
in despair—no wool-gathering briars 
on the drink to impede the landing— 
no ledge for him to rush madly over, 
like a harpooned whale, carrying away 
‘the end-hne, and leaving the cheated 
rod in our helpless hand! But low 
green banks without a shrub, or a 
rush, or a bracken, edged with the 
fine pounce-like silver sand! Who 
would have thought that a fish who 
had passed a long life of meditation 
in a pastoral district, would have thus 
unwieldily struggled against destiny! 
The inextricable midge-fly is in his 
tongue—and the invisible filament of 
fate draws him from his native ele~ 
ment to a dry death. It was so set 
down in the Doomsday-book of the 
Naiad long before he was spawned. 
He belonged to Christopher North in 
the roe of ‘his first ancestor, and ‘the 
predestined hour iscome. Voluntarily 
at last has he sailed towards the land, 
his back-fins above the shallowing 
water, indicative of his magnitade, 
and lies not dead, for he gasps widel 

—pbut motionless, except in the month 
and gills, while another half-pound- 
er dangles unheeded at the tail-fly, 
dwindled into.a minnow beside the 
Triton. 

Look:on the blush-rose, asin -full- 
blown prideshe salutes the morning— 
but know, while you are pang, wins 
before the meridian sunshine, her 
glory will be somewhat dim—at even~ 
lng, a faded and unrejoicing thing—a 
ball without balm and without beau- 
ty, that you would not care to seatter 
into tarnished leaves beneath your 
feet. Look at the rainbow affronting 
Pheebus, having bdrrowed from ‘the 
god that many-coloured rim, which 
even cold-hearted scienee, while it 
scrutinizes, adores—turn away your 
eyes but, for.a moment, and it has left 

esky. So in half an hour would it 
be with that glorious fish, now be- 
spangled with stars. What hero ever 
wore such grand crosses as these P— 


- What ribboned orders so effulgent ? 


But let him lie on the sand there, and 
in the sunshine,just whilewe fish half- 
a-dozen ‘pools, and he will barken'into 
bedimmed and: «shriveled scaliness, 
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worthy but the admiration. of the, 
eook-maid, when about to gut him on 
eainaion fom, in with ian (if be wil oo) 

> . 2 le ge » 
into the pannier, head and tail relent- 
lessly curved together,—for such and 
so unlovely is Death. 

Man is by nature a beast of prey. 
So said old Hobbes—and: what angler 
can deny it? Isaac Walton himself was 
a murderer. If the ghosts of all the 
pikes he had ever trolled had. taken 
upon them to send constantdeputations 
“to draw his curtains at the dead: of 
night,” not one of them all had ever 
been called upon. a second time upon 
that service. By the way, a pike would 
make a horrid ghost, What cadave- 
rous jaw and jowl! What a bony 
oan where not one single bone of 
all those thinmer than a hair, up to 
the horse-like spine, was deficient in 
the threatening skeleton ! To frighten 
you more deadly, perhaps an artificial 
mouse in his mouth, with agglome- 
rated hooks, and the twisted brass 
chain that im his tortured hour he 
strove in vain to snap asunder. What 
think you of a yard-long eel, not only 
haunting your bed, but evolving his 
lean length from below your bolster, 
and worm-like anatng ae your 
baek, cold as ice, and d. as: iron, 
j too as the wheel of a watch, 
and emitting a faint hiss like that of 
a serpent. ‘The very spinning min- 
nows would thus have their revenge, 
for they would come in shoals among 

our sheets, and bury you alive under 
ushels of small anatemies. And then, 
oh! the Bait you so purged in moss- 
bags, and impaled through all their 
writhing knots from head to tail, 
(never, never were we guilty of such 
enormity,) with all the careless cruel- 
p Bas a practised executioner! But 
y have no need to become ghosts 
before they can enjoy their retalia- 
tion ; for whatever geologists aver to 
the contrary, down they glide with 
ease through the pory earth, or mine 
their way without much difficulty, 
* labor ipse voluptas,” through the stiff 
clay, till they reach your coffin at last 
—and free from all sumptuary laws 
is then their coiling revelry in the very 
core of your heart. 

A pleasant superstition this for an El- 
—— angling his way down 
the Tweed. However, to prolong the 
lives of afew thousand of those daneing 

ephemera to the close of a vernal day, 
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ing into a drain, or squatting in a 
ditch, is declared to have been as big 
as the Witch of Endor. It was so 
too with the American, sea-serpent, ~ 
that lay floating many a rood, each 
coil of his body being like a cask, till 
a schooner ran him down, and the 
poor devil was not ten feet long from 
the tip of the nose to the tip of the 
tail. So with a tiger that devours vil~ 
lages. When you come to stuff his 
skim, he is among the least in a mus 
ae So with the eagle twelve feet 
rom wing-tip to wing-tip. Come upon 
him when gorged, and before ae 
flap himself into the ether, dash ont 
his brains with a club, and the dis- 
tanee is but seven feet four. So with 
a fire in a remote part of the city, 
burning a whole street or square. F. 
low a fireman, and you see a pesgarly 
blaze in a tailor’s garret. So wi 


_ earthquake toppling down, in a news- 


paper, a distant metropolis with all 
its towers and temples. Had you been 
present, with a late number of the 
Edinburgh Review in your hand, the 
shock had never waked you from your 
dose of Political Economy. 

** Waly, waly down the bank—and 
waly down the brae,” and what, by 
chucking out the small fry, two. at a 
time, and humouring the large ones 
inte land-lubbers, our pannieris about 
two-thirds full,and has for some hour 
or so past felt- heavy, and not without 
friction, ontheshoulder. Are we indeed 
upwards of three-score? Why should 
not we yet marry ? Not ‘‘ a wee thing 
just come frae her mammy,” but a 
buxom nymph of a certain age, well 
read in Mrs Rundel, and who could 
even cut out and put together, at her 
leisure hours, breeches for our future 
Tommys., More unfeasible schemes 
have been put into execution ; and all 
that Buchanan Lodge desiderates. is 
the soft fall of a kid shoe, and the 
rustle of a silk petticoat. Fair reader! 
thou art the very woman-—hide th: 
blushes behind the Magazine, me | 
sleep with it to-night bencath thy 
pillow, for the sake of thy devoted 
Christopher. 











~ Gay, gamesome streamlet,thatcomes self from coming up to the surface. 
Fer into the Tweed from Talla- Here one lies floating quite dead among 
Linns, let me follow up thy murmurs _ the water-lilies—and thereanother 


for a mile or so, and by way of a fi- 
nale, take a bathe in the Silver Pool, 
so named by shepherds for its perpe- 
tual pellucidity. We must not, how- 
ever, like Alexander in the Cydnus, 
plunge in without waiting for a cooler. 
Alexander, however, did not wear 
flannel next his skin, as we have done 
from the year Kighty, or he had esca- 

his fever. That long narrow gul- 

is an admirable air-bath. Indeed, 
every green chasm among the braes, 
has a breeze as well as a rill of its 
own, and as you along up the 
main valley, itself but narrow, every 
oe ope or oan seeaed unseen 

-n » Waggis is » gives 
you 2 refreshing Hirt of her fan. Bless 
us, what sounds are these mixing with 
the murmurs of the Silver Pool ? 
Voices and laughter, and the splashing 
of water! Diana and her nymphs 
bathing, by all that is beautiful ! It is 
fortunate for us that no pack of hounds 
is kept in this neighbourhood, other- 
wise we might fear the fate of Actzon. 
Here let us take up a position behind 
this] 
new School for Scandal. Sweet crea- 
tures—not one of them more than 
eighteen ! The Scotch are a fair-skin- 
ned le—that is obvious—and it is 

uite a mistake to imagine that rural 

bour necessarily spoils the female 
form. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
these merry mermaids will not drown 
themselves, pulling and hauling each 
other about so deliriously ; and now 
and then all inyisible together below 
the water, except by the yellow gleam 
that changes the Silver Pool into the 
Pool of Gold. ““;Ye five cruel wretches, 
are you absolutely going to hold that 
dark-tressed shrieker under the too 
high and too heavy shower-bath of 
the water-fall ? Let go your hold, or 
I will dart down upon you, and rescue 
the fair child from jeopardy.” 

The yell is in our ears yet that re- 
plied to our extorted ejaculation. You 
may have seen the effect produced w 
on half-a-dozen wild-ducks sportively 
dallying on their own small moorland 
tarn, by a sudden discharge of slugs 
or swan-shot. One of them plumps 
out of sight in a moment, and makes 
no sign. Another gives an awkward 
dive, preceded by a flourish of her tail, 
but cannot keep her poor wounded 


stone—the Screen-scene in a . 


whizzing and whirring and whirling 
in the strangest antics, while the fea- 
thers are floating about in all direc- 
tions. The other couple fly off quack- 
ing with outstretched necks and droop- 
ing sterns, and effect their escape to a 
distant fen. 

Even so was it now in the Silver Pool. 
The image occurred to us at the time ; 
but it has since brightened into a more 
perfect similitude. _ Unluckily for us, 
the-two who made their instantaneous 
escape from the Pool, not knowing in 
their alarm whence had come the voice, 
came in their scrambling flight up the 
rocks, due North. We involuntarily 
cried out—“ Yeho! Ye ho!” wish- 
ing, half in love, half in fear, to arrest 
the fair pilgrims’ progress, when, 
flinging somersets backwards, they 
went with a plump and a plunge into 
the water, and on re-rising to the sur- 
face, lay by a beautiful instinct, with 
just the tips of their noses out, from 
which we could not but observe the 
little air-bells bubbling all over the 
subsiding Pool. The whole basin was 
still as death. We began seriously to 
——— that six young women were 
about to lose their lives; yet there 
was great difficulty, delicacy, and dan- 
ger in any scheme for their deliver- 
ance. By and by, asweet Doric tongue 
was heard breathing from the waters 
—*‘ What for are ye sittin glowerin’ 
there, ye auld chiel? Siccan beha- 
viour’s a great shame for ane o’ your 
years; and I wadna hae expeckit it 
o’ you, when you was playing thae 
bonny tunes last nicht wi tears in 
your een. For gudesake, sir, tak aff 
—_ specs—gang awa wi’ you—and 

et a set o puir naked lassies get to 
their claes !’” The appeal to our hu- 
manity was irresistible, as indeed at 
all times it is from‘a female in dis- 
tress. ‘* Pardon us, our dearest Gir- 
zie,” we tenderly exclaimed ; and then, 
for the first time, looking modestly to 
the ground, we saw ourselves encircled 
with all the possible varieties of female 
apparel, which, to name profanely, 
would incense against us Eume- 
nides. Truth and simplicity spoke in 


“every tone of our voice ; and Girzie, 
raising her weel-faured face from the 
foam, with a neck shewn just down to 
the snow that covered her beating 
heart, conscious, as we thought, of 
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= charms, nor even, “ = bashful 

isquietude, unproud of their mani- 
fest effect on a man well stricken in 
years, said, in still sweeter accents, 
and with imploring eyes—‘‘ That's a 
bonnie man—gang your wa’s—and 
dinna tell ony stories, na, about our 
ploutering to the lads.”—‘« Will you 
promise to give me a few kisses, then, 
Girzie, ony time we chance to forga- 
ther, and [’ll gang my wa’s?”—‘ Oo 
ay, Mr North—Oo ay, sir—but oh! 
gang -your wa’s, for Tibbie’s just 
ehockin owre by yonner aneath the 
water-pyet’s nest—and Chirsty’s drank 
a gallon at the least, and maun be 
sair swalled. Oh! gang your wa’s, 
my bonnie Mr North—gang your 
wa's.” We felt it was indeed time to 
** gang our wa’s;” for Girzie, as she 
was growing more and more impas- 
sioned in her beseeching, rose higher 
and higher from the water, and stood 
nearly to the waist unveiled, the long- 
SO’ ght Naiad of the Silver Pool of 
Talla. ‘ 

Gentle reader! be not displeased 
with this picture ; for remember, that 
to the pure, all things are pure ; and 
thou, we know well, art the very 
soul of purity. Often, mayhap, hast 
thou, leaning on friend’s, or lover's, or 
husband’s arm, moved slowly along 
the picture gallery of some Peer’s pa- 
lace, and for a moment hast let thine 
eyes dwell on some nymph scene, in 
some place of waters, trees, and pre- 
cipices, with its gleam of azure sky. 
No painful emotion blushed around 
those eyes, when the huntress Queen, 
wearied with the chase, stood disrobed 
among her train ; and from some glade 
in the forest, the peeping Sylvans 
stole partial glances of the virgin god- 
dess. Then why since “ ut pictura 
poesis” be offended by the description 
of North more than of Poussin? Home- 
lier, indeed, are the names and the 
natures of his bathing beauties ; yet 
chastity is the virtue by which Scotia’s 
‘shepherdesses are ed_and adorn- 


ed; and the waters of the Talla, are 
they not as pure as those of the Ilis- 
sus? 

Let us then re-angle our way down 
the 1. rivulet, and leave the 
souehing hadehes in the linn. Soon will 
they collect their scattered garments, 
and with playful titterings reapparel 
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their innocence. Already is the pearly 
moisture wrung from their hair, and 
adjusted every silken snood. Fresh 
breathing balm from every warmed 
bosom again blends with the fragrance 
of the hill-flowers—a brighter crimson 
is on every cheek—a brighter radiance 
dances in all their eyes—and down the 
braes like birds they fly, and not with- 
out a choral song. With many a glee- 
some smile over their strange adven~ 
ture, they part in.a little broomy hol- 
low, and each wings her way towards 
her own nest. Each carries her bloom- 
ing beauty into a home gladdened by 
her presence—all household affairs are 
cheerily attended to by them whose 
limbs health has braced—and what 
difficulty is there in imagining any one 
of them to be the wooed maiden of the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night ; for this is 
indeed the last day of the week, and 
Robert Burns—hallowed be his me- 
mory !—sung then a strain true to the 
manners and morals of Scotland over 
all her hills and plains. 

Accom us, in imagination, next 
day to Twesdeninir Buk, and the 
same voices will be sweetly singing 
the psalm of worship—one maiden 
sitting between her parents—one near 
her lover—one with her little brother 
on her knee—all thoughts of labour or 
of amusement will then be hushed, 
and the small house of God overflow- 
ing with thankfulness and praise. The 
low galleries, the pews beneath them, 
the seats in the main body of the kirk, 
forms set in the middle lobby, and 
even the very stairs up to the pulpit, 
all covered with well-dressed le, 
sedate in rational piety. At the close 
of the service, family parties form in 
the kirk-yard, and move away through 
opposite gates, each towards its own 
hill-home. And what if old Christo- 
pher North go with the Minister to 
the Manse—partake of a dinner yes- 
terday prepared—all but one dish 
which is warm, a few Tweed trouts 
of his own catching—and hayipg laid 
aside his Saturday's merriment with 
his green velvet jacket and jane trow- 
sers, and with his black suit put on a 
spirit befitting the day—enjoy a few 
such serious hours as no man having 
heart and soul can ever forget, who has 
past a Sabbath evening in the Manse 
of a Scottish Minister. 
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Sappho > bg Franz Grillparzer. 


Franz Grrirrarzer’s Destiny- 
adopt the ation be-~ 
stowed: founders of the New Ger- 
man School upon their dramatic erea- 
tion—pre AHNrRau, or female ances- 
ter, with all its hurrors, wildness, ly- 
ries, and poetical beauty, has long been 
known te the readers of this Maga- 
zine. But there is another Tragedy 
of the same Author's, which, although 
from the extreme simplicity of its 
fable it cannot be called of the English 
one: congenisl Os English foclngn. 
more congenial to ish feeli 
It is Sarrno; and of this piece we 
now purpose to offer some account, 
and copious extracts. Sarruo is writ- 
ten in harmonious blank-verse, 
and, as it is a Jater production than 
pre AHNFRAQ, we would fain indulge 
a that the Bard’s riper judgment 
has decided him to abandon the lyrical 
style for one so much better adapted 
to the lofty or — breathings of 
M ene. We have only further 
ned that he —_ give us a Tra~ 
y, in which the quantity of inci- 
dent might find a oiled when 
the horrors crowded into the first, and 
wal a mperweun of events distin- 
age J e play we are about to re- 
view. In the hesdeent instance, indeed, 
the choice of the subject necessarily 
determined the nature of the compo- 
sition ; since no one, possessed. of real 
feeling, could think of obtru- 
the bustle of intrigue, or perplex- 
ed adventures, upon the sorrows of the 
love-lorn, the forsaken Sappho. The 
choice of the subject equally necessi- 
tated the violation of moral propriety 
inevitable in a piece awakening our 


sympathies in favour of a ion 
nei ctioned, nor intended to be 
sane , by marriage, nor yet qua- 


lified by remorse. Whether subjects 
so circumstanced are or are not deci- 
dedly objectionable, is a question into 
which we do not here mean to enter ; 
but it isa curious fact, that such old 
classical intrigues, of which we have 
read in childhood without any refer- 


ence to the unlawfulness of the pro- 
ceedings, excite in after life scarcely any 


feeling analogous to the strong sense 





of offended deceney which would re- 
volt. at the representation of a mo- 
dern love se wholly unencumbered by 
* human ties.”—But to return from 
ethies to criticism. The whole inte- 
rest of the drama before us turns u 

the: depth and intensity of Seppho's 
absorbing passion, and upon the ma- 
nagement of Phaon’s infidelity. Its 
chief beauties are the just conception 
and delineation of character, the ad- 
mirable portraiture of the workings of 
the human heart,—exhibited alike in 
the feminine tenderness and delicacy, 
the creative imagination, and the lofty 
self-consciousness, intermingledamidst 
the wildest bursts of Sappho’s leve, 
jealousy, and despair, as in Phaon’s 
originally mad and dazzled admiration 
of the celebrated Poetess, his growing 
uneasiness in the course of their ine 
timacy, under the sense of her inamea- 
surable superiority, and his preference 
of a mere childish and insignificant 
slave—and lastly, the rich vein of poe~ 
try adorning and vivifying the whole, 

The scene is laid in Lesbos, in 
Sa ’s garden upon the sea-shore, 
Its decorations are described with ami- 
nuteness which we shall not copy, the 
only material one being an altar dedi- 
cated to Venus, or rather to Aphro- 
dite, for in speaking of a German 
work, we must needs follow the fashion 
now prevalent in Germany, of giving 
to the deities of classical Mythology 
their Greek imstead of their Latin 
names, more especially when treating 
old Grecian subjects. 

The Tragedy opens with the raptu- 
rous joy of Sappho’s slaves, who are 
preparing to receive their mistress up- 
on her triumphant return from the 
Olympic Games, where she has ob-~ 
‘tained the Jaurel wreath of victory in 
the poetic contest. The crowned Poet- 
ess presently makes her appearance in 
a magnificent chariot, in which she is 
accompanied by Phaon. She is at- 
tended by multitudes of Lesbians, ce~ 
lebrating, almost as enthusiastically as 
her slaves, the success and the arrival 
of their illustrious country-woman. 
Sappho courteously thanks her friends 
for their good will; presents Phaon 
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‘to them as the chosen object of her 


affection, ee es cig - 
aerial heights of poetry glory, ' 
‘proposes henceforward to lead en 
pastoral life ; and then, dismissing her 
‘company with an invitation to dinner, 
she remains alone with Phaon. 
‘Sappho now addresses her lover 
upon his introduction into her home ; 
‘and after touching slightly upon past 
sorrows, and her early habits of endu- 
rance of suffering, observes that there 
is one evil which she can never learn 
to endure—the loss of his love ; ; and 
she questions him as to his capacity of 
repaying her boundless devotion to 
him. on deelares that his senses 
are absolutely bewildered by the in- 
conceivable ;pride and happiness of 
being thus distinguished ‘by her, and 
oes on to say, 
And art thou then indeed the‘exalted wo- 
man, 
Who, from Peloponnesus’ furthest:strand 
Even'to where the barbarous Thracian’s 
‘mountains 
Border upon the life-enjoying Hellas, 
‘On every spot which, from our Continent 
And man’s abode far distant, Chronion’s 
hand 
Has scattered through the Greeian sea, 
‘and further, 
On Asia’s rich and sunny’ shores, ‘where- 
eer 
A single Grecian mouth in music speaks 
Our rieh, our godlike language, joyously 
Triumphant acclamations raise to Hea- 
ven ? 
And if indeed thou be that glorious wo- 
‘man, 
How fell'thine eye upon-a youth obscure, 
Nameless, unknown, who boasts no high- 
er worth 
Than may this lyre, honoured as touch- 
ed by thee? 
Sappho. Shame on the base, ‘the ill- 
accorded lyre ! 
‘Awakened, sounds it but its owner's 
raise ? 


Phaon. Since I could think, sinee first . 


‘my feeble hand 
With hesitating touch the strings attempt- 


ed, 
Still thy godlike image stood before 


‘Whenever i in‘the: gay, domestic circle, 

‘Beside ‘my parents’ lowly hearth, ‘I-sat, 

And from the blackened shelf my gentle 
sister, 
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Theano, took the perchment sol! to reed 
A lay of thine, of Sappho’s lofty Muse, 


ayer aero all ‘boyish 


ow ened eagerly the sisters crowded xound, 

To :lose_n \of.all the golden store! 

And when she read, haply, th’ .impas- 
sioned song 

Of Love’s own Goddess for the beante- 
ous Youth, 

The soft lament of lonely, wakeful.nights, 

Or of Andromeda, or Atys’.games,— . 

Oh, how all listened! struggling ito sub- 
due * 


Each breath that heaved the  »apture- 
throbbing: breast, 

Lest ev’'n a sigh should interrmpt the 
strain ! 

Then would Theano, meditative maid, 

Lean back ‘her ‘head, and gazing fixedly 

bet the distant darkness, say, “‘dlow 


lofty 
In aspect must this wondrous woman 
show ! 
Methinks I see her ! Oh, by all:the gods, 
lamidst thousands coulddistinguish her?” 
Then every tongue was loosened); every 
rone 
Then racked ‘his ‘fantasy, with added 
charms 
To decorate thy person: que heatowsil 
Pallas’ blue eye, another Hebe’sarm, 
Another Aphroedite’s witching:zone: | ~ 
I only rose and:silently went forth . 
Into the lonely-realm of holy night ; 
There ‘midst ithe pulses of sweet islum- 
‘bering nature, 
Within her magic circle’s .strong en- 
-chantment, . 
Did I outagennd mine arms in search of 


thee 

And olen light snow-flakes from ; o'er 
hovering clouds, 

The tepid breath of zephyr, mountain 
mists, 

The pale-moon's flood. of silver radianey, 

Together blending, floated round: mybrow, 

Then wert thou mine, ‘thy aa osetas then 
I felt, 

And Sappho’s image swam on eachi bright 
cloud. 

Sappho. Thou deck’st me from’ thine 

own abundant wealth ;— 

Alas! if thou shouldst e’er reeall the 
loan! 

Phaon. My father sent Septet 

pic games 

Tostrive for victory in the chariot mae 

But all my road re-echoed swith the ti- 
dings, 





‘* ‘Were those'the honours usually sought by inhabitants of lowly hearths’? 
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Would stth atthis festival contend and triamph. 
Then with impatient longings swelled my 
heart, 


And ere mine eye beheld Olympia’s 
oldies 
Sank mine exhausted coursers, and ex- 


Thither I came. ‘The Chariots’. winged 
career, 
The Wrestlers’ skill, the Discus’ merry 


fight, 
Touched not a mind with expectation 
filled ; 
I asked not whose the prize, for I had 


The fairest and the loftiest prize, to view 
Her, even her, the crown of womanhood! 
The day of the poetic contest came. 
Alczus and Anacreon sang—lIn vain ! 
They could not wake me from my deep 


abstraction, 
When, hark! A murmur through the con- 
course sounds, 
“The crowd divides! My sense and sight 
return ! 
Bearing a golden lyre upon her arm, 
A woman passes through the gazing 


throng, } : 
Her garment, white as innocence, flowed 
down 


To her light-shunning ancle, a fair stream 
O’er flowery hills. The border, of green 


palm 
And laurel branches, tenderly pourtraying 
Renown and peace, spoke what the poet 


What claims as recompense. Like morn- 
ing clouds 

Around the sun, a purple mantle flowed 

Around her. ‘ Midst her tresses’ ebon 
night 

Shone like a moon the sparkling diadem, 

The lofty emblem of authority. 

My heart exclaimed, ’tis she! And "twas 
thyself. 

Ere L had given utterance to my thought, 

The people round, with joyous acclama- 

. tions, 

Confirmed the sweet conjecture. 
thou sang’st, 

How gained’st the victory, and how 
adorned 


How 


With the proud crown of triumph, from 
thy hand 

The lyre amidst the inspiring tumult fell ; 

How, bursting through the press, I met 
thy glance, 


. 
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And stood, a bashful youth, senseless 
with shame,— 

All this, exalted one, thou better knowest 

Than ~% who, scarcely half awake, still 


seek 
How much has chanced, how much I did 
but. dream. 
Sap. Well do I know how mute and 
shy thou stood’st, 
Thy whole existence seeming in thine 
eye 
Concentred, that, from earth though 
hardly raised, 
Display’d an unextinguishable fire. 
I bade thee follow, and thou followed’st 
me, 
Deep sunk in hesitating admiration. 
Pha. Who could believe the first of 
Hellas’ daughters 
Should stoop to look on Hellas’ lowliest 
son ? 
Sap. To Fate and to thyself art thou 
unjust! 
Those golden gifts disdain not, which the 


gods, 

Ev’n at its natal hour, upon the child 

Predestined to life’s amplest, best enjoy- 
ment, 

Bestowing, bounteous pour on cheek and 
brow, 

Into the heart and bosom! Props un- 
failing 

Are these, round which existence twines 
and fastens 

Her fragile threads. 
form 

Is a fair gift, and to delight in life 

A treasure of inestimable value. 

The strength and daring of the world-con- 
troller, 

Valour and high resolve ’gainst all that is, 

And fancy sweetly serving, her meet 
office, 

These but adorn the rougher paths of life, 

And life itself is still life’s chiefest object. 

Not idly did the Muses’ choir select 

The barren laurel for their ornament. 

Cold, destitute of odour as of fruit,* 

It weighs upon the brow to which it pro- 
mised 2 

Full compensation for each sacrifice. 

*Tis painful standing on the giddy heights 

Of human nature, and eternally 

Has science been compell’d to beg an 
alms . 

Of life’s abundant superfiuity. 
(Stretching her arms towards PHAON. ) 

Pha. What could’st thou say, thou ex- 

quisite enchantress, 


Beauty of outward 





* We think we have read somewhere that the laurel does not bear fruit or flower 
in the North of Germany, which may explain, though not justify, the remark as 


made by a Greek. 
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That from thy lips were not received as 
truth ? ‘ 

Sap. Let us endeavour, then, my friend 


To twine both garlands round our brows, 
* and drink 
Of life, from Art’s intoxicating cup, 
Of art, from Life’s all-bounteous hand, 
rich draughts. 


Sappho now summons her slaves, 
presents Phaon to them as their mas- 
ter, and somewhat oppresses him by 
her lavish encomiums and liberality. 
He withdraws to bathe and refresh 
himself, attended by her whole house- 
hold, with the exception of her fa- 
vourite slave, the youthful Melitta, 
whom she detains. Amidst many 
caresses, Sappho first blames the dul- 
ness of the girl, who can find nothing 
to say of Phaon. It should be obser- 
ved, that Melitta, treading closely 
in her lady’s footsteps, had fallen in 
love with Phaon even before he alight- 
ed with Sappho from the triumphal 
car, and that her apparent dulness is 
only the shyness of unconscious pas- 
sion. Sappho next says, that she will 
henceforward be all mildness and gen- 
tleness ; 


For such love’s magic influence, whate’er 

It breathes on, it ennobles; Like the sun, 

Whose golden rays, streaming on thunder- 
clouds, 

Transmute the very tempest into gold. 


Melitta answers, that Sappho has 
ever.been good and gentle, and the 
tess falls into melancholy doubts of 
power of making her lover happy. 
She dwells, with tenderly anxious ap- 
prehension, upon the freshness of his 
plowing youth, and upon her own ex- 
ustion, from past emotions and sor- 
rows, and from her harassing strug- 
for fame, which, when obtained, 
yielded her only dry leaves. As 
she speaks, she takes off her laurel 
crown, and gazes mournfully upon it, 
when Melitta exclaims, 


Beautiful wreath! How proud such re- 
compense, 
Contended for by thousands, but in vain! 
Sap. Contended for by thousands, but 
in vain ? 
True, sweet Melitta, thou hast spoken 
well: : 
Contended for by thousands, and in vain ! 
(Replacing the wreath upon her heal.) 
Despise not glory, ye who have obtain’dit ! 
Vor. XIX. 
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‘Tis not an empty, an wnmeaning sound, 

A godlike energy its touch bestows! 

Sappho, rejoice! Not destitute art thou! 

His wealth, with equal wealth can’st thou 
repay— 


_ Repay the offered garland of the 


With blossoms of the past and of the fu- 
ture. 


Sappho, thus comforted, sends Me- 
litta to see if Phaon be ready to receive 
her, and then, after a brief pause of 
meditation, sings, accompanying hers 
self upon her lyre, a hymn to Venus. 
This little poem has classical and ap- 
propriate beauty ; but we wish to de- 
vote the space allotted to this subjects 
to dramatic extracts, and besides, the 
hymn, or ode, is unrhymed, andfwrit- 
ten in imitation of the lyrical metre of 
the ancients; the German Ian 
yrenenngerr en rhythm or prosody 
to give effect to the measures, whi 
in English, after the late failure of a 

t whose genius and command of 
nguage are indisputable, we need 
hardly say can barely be rendered sen- 
sible to the ear ; whilst the introduc- 
tion of rhyme would’ injure the cor- 
rect classical keeping of the piece. As 
the poetess droops her head, fatigued 
with her exertions, the curtain fi 

When it rises again, Phaon enters 
alone. He has fled, considerably annoy~ 
ed, it should seem, from the noisy festi 
vity of the banquet given by Sappho, 
at once to celebrate his arrival, and to 
oer her sense of the warm affection 
of na ow coer ee bi hero 
of the day appears to much per- 
plexed by not finding himself more 
perfectly appy in the wonderful re- 
alization of his most extravagant 
dreams ; to which he has so unexpect- 
edly, and, to himself, so inconceivably 
attained. After a while, he, rather sud- 
denly, recollects that he has neglected 
to transmit any tidings of himself and 
his fortunes to his nts. He then 
begins to fear that they may think him 
dead, or that they’may have casually 
heard of his connexion with Sappho— 
for he now further recollects his fa- 
ther’s bad opinion of female musicians. 
But he magnanimously declares his re- 
solution to uphold against a world the 
manifold virtues of Sappho, 


Her sex’s glory, crown of womanhood, 
and satisfies himself that an introduc- 


tion to her would immediately remove 
his father’s prejudices. He ishere in- 
3F 
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terrupted by an approaching crowd, and 
takes refuge in a grotto which opens 
from one side of the stage. . 
The intruders prove to be Sappho’s 
female slaves collecting flowers, where- 
with to decorate their mistress’s abode 
upon this festal day. All are busy, all 
active, except Melitta, who is rallied 
by her companions upon her unusual 
ee oneness, as well as upon 
her awkward waiting at table, where 
she had thrown down a goblet of wine 
that she was presenting, by Sappho’s 
express commands, to her new master. 
They quickly disperse in search of 
more flowers, leaving Melitta to twine 
garlands against they return, of the 
roses they gather for her, from a bush 
upon the stage. The drooping girl at- 
_ tempts to execute the task assigned 
her, but soon desists, and breaks out 
into bitter complaints of the wretched 
condition of a slave, torn from all she 
loves, and prays to the gods to restore 
her to her family, or to take her to 
themselves. A Christian, rather than 
- @ classical prayer, by the way; she 
could scarcely hope for aught beyond 
the Elysian fields. Be that as it may, 
Phaon, who from his grotto has over- 
heard these lamentations, forthwith 
joins, and endeavours to comfort the 
youthful mourner, but manages, mal. 
adroitly enough, to wound her prideas 
well asher heart, by his consolatory as- 
surances that she need not thus distress 
hérself on account of her blunder in 
her attendance at dinner, as the acci- 
dent had merely amused Sappho as 
well as himself. Failing in this effort, 
he next tells her that he can fully 
sympathize in her grief at being parted 
from her family, as he deeply feels his 
separation from his own, and that the 
generous Sappho will readily, at his 
request, set her free, and restore her to 
her home. Again he is unsuccessful, 
for Melitta knows not where this re- 
gretted home may be ; and it now ap- 
agp that she was so early kidnapped 
y slave-traders, as to render her re- 
collections, and consequently her do- 
mestic affections, very faint ; that her 
perfect happiness in Sappho’s kind- 
ness, has really obliterated all ideas of 
such a nature ; and that it is only when 


some accidental occurrence afflicts her, | 


that her sorrow assumes this sort of 
home-sickness shape. ‘She is now re- 
covered from her momentary depres- 
sion, ‘and has no farther wish for li- 
berty. Phaon is evidently delighted 
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with Melitta’s childish simplicity, and 
half-betrayed attachment. He goes on 
trifling with her, heedless, or perhaps 
unaware—like other boys of all ages— 
of the pain he inflicts or prepares. He 
places a rose in her bosom as a pledge 
of friendship, and asks for one in re- 
turn. The tender girl will not give 
him any of those plucked by her wild 
companions, but must gather one her- 
self. In climbing and stretching for 
the only rose left by the slaves upon 
the bush, because it was out of reach, 
she farther charms Phaon by the dis- 
play of her youthful form and grace. 
The scene ends by her falling, his 
catching her in his arms, and his im- 
printing a kiss upon her lips, just as 
neppho appears. ll parties are con- 
siderably disconcerted. Sappho—who 
has laid aside her ensigns of honour, 
and is simply attired—dismisses Me- 
litta with some words, half bitter, half 
kind ; and then, after a pause, pro- 
ceeds to apologize to Phaon for the 
banquet, which had, she fears, proved 
disagreeable to him. He answers 
shortly, and rather absently, and is 
quitting her. He, however, offers to 
stay, if she wishes it; and upon her 
desiring him to do as he pleases, says, 


Art thou offended ? 
Sap. with emotion. Phaon ! 
Pha. Would’st thou aught ? 
Sap. Nothing.—Yet—(with effort) — 
- with Melitta thou wast jesting. 
Pha. Melitta! Who ?—Oh, ay—Most 
true. Proceed. 
Sap. To me the dearest of my slaves, 
or rather 
My children I should say, for as my 
children 
I ever loved them ; and if I forbear 
To break the bonds of slavery, ’tis only, 
Since sweeter ties by Nature are with- 
held, 
Not prematurely from the teacher’s eye, 
The mother’s tender watchfulness, to send 
Those homeless orphans. Such has been 
my wont, 
And amongst Mytilene’s best wives and 
mothers 
There are, who still, with joyful recollec- 
tion 
Of earlier days, call themselves Sappho’s 
work. 
Pha. Beautiful! Beautiful ! 
Sap. Of all the maidens 
Hither chance-brought, none have I ever 
cherish’d 
Like this Melitta, soft, still-temper’d girl. 
Though unendow’d with lofty intellect, 
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Unfit for science, or the liberal arts, 
all others have I ever prized 
Her unpretending, modest, pious nature, 
Her deep internal lovingness, that slowly, 
—— garden snail, in which com- 
in 
We see the house and the inhabitant, 
Prompt at the slightest sound in sudden 
terror 
To shrink into itself, and with soft feelers 
Cautious exploring round, doubtfully ven- 
tures ' 
To touch aught strange, but having once 
ta’en hold, 
Closely adheres, and but in death falls off. 
Pha. Most beautiful! In truth most 
beautiful ! 
Sap. ’Twould grieve me,—pardon me, 
my best beloved,- 
But it would grieve me, should a passing 
jest 
Unthinkingly within this maiden’s heart 
Awaken wishes, which, ungratified, 
Torture with rankling sting. Alas! I fain 
Would spare her youth the sad experience 
Of disappointed passion’s gnawing tooth, 
Of those fierce pangs which slighted love 
inflicts. 
Then, gentle friend—— 
Pha. What said’st thou ? 
Sap. Thou’rt not listening ? 
Pha. 1 heard thee—Love inflicts fierce 
pangs. 
Sap. Too true! ; 
Dear friend, thou’rt now untuned—Some 
future time 
We will discuss this business. 
Pha. Be it so. 
Some future time. 
Sap. Farewell, then, for a while. 
This is the hour that ever to the Muses, 
In yonder quiet grot, I dedicate. 
And though I hope not now to find the 
Muse, 
Silence and stillness will be there mine 


own, 

And those I need.—Farewell 
Pha. Art thou then going ? 
Sap. Would’st thou desire—— 
Pha. Farewell. 


Sap. (turning abruptly away.) Farewell. 


(Exit into the grottos: 


Pha. (after a pause.) And hast thou— 
(Looking around. 
She’s gone. I feel confused, my head is 
heavy. 
Here sat she, the serenely blooming 
child, 
And here will I repose my weary head. 


Thus ends the second act. - 

The third act finds Phaon asleep, 
where the second left him, and Sap- 
pho returns from her grotto, saying, 
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Tis vain! However widely rove my 


Unfreighted they return. “Whate’er I do, 
Whatever I attempt, still is it stamp’d, 
That image most abhorr’d, which to. 


escape, 
I'd fly beyond the dusky bounds of earth, 
In glowing colours on my burning brain! 
Oh! how he clasp’d her! how his arm 
twined round her ! 
And how, surrendering to the soft pres- 


sure, - 
She on his lips—Away ! I will not think 
on’t! 


The bare remembrance kills a thousand- 
fold ! 
Is’t not absurd thus to torment myself, 
Lamenting what perchance has no exist- 
ence? 
Who knows what transient, quick-forgot- 
ten fancy, 
What idlé whim allured him momently, 
That, lightly vanishing as *twas conceived, 
Merits not, as unmeaning, my reproof? 
Why do I seek the standard of his feelings 
Within the depths of this impassion’d 
breast ? j 
By woman’s love none measure man’s 
affection, - 
Who life and love, and man and woman, 
know. ’ 
Most changeable is man’s impetuous tem- 


per, 

Subject to life, the ever changeable. 

Boldly he treads existence’ open path, 

Around which dawning hope sheds _ro- 
seate light, 

With strength and valour, as with sword 
and shield, 

Arm’d for the glorious conflict. Too con- 
fined 

Appears to him the world within the 
breast ; 

His restless efforts ever outwards tend. _ 

Should he find love upon his way, he - 
stoops, ‘ 

Gathers the tender floweret, looks upon 


it, 
Delights in it a while, then on his helm 
Places it coldly, ’midst his other trophies. 
He does not know the still, the mighty 
fire, 
Which in a woman’s bosom love awakes ; 
How all her being, faculties, desires, 
Solely revolve around that single thought; 
How aH her wishes, like to callow birds 
Timidly fluttering round their mother’s 
nest, 
With anxious watchfulness guard fearfully 
That love, which is their cradle—and 
their grave. 
She, as a jewel, hangs existence’ self 
Upon the neck of new-born loves . Man 
loves, 
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But his ¢ 
Mach more than love ; and what to wo- 


man seems 
Lieentious outrage, he allows as sport, 
Unhappy that "tis so, but so it is! 
Sappho now perceives the sleepi 

Phaon, and contemplateshim with Fond 
admiration, until she has convinced 
herself of his innocence. She then 
awakens him with a kiss ; and before 
he opens his eyes, he names Melitta ! 
He wakes, however, in apparently a 
very loving mood, and expresses so 
much affection for Sappho, that she 
again almost deceives herself into con- 
fidence, till he sets about telling her 
a dream, in which he unintentional- 
ly, and indeed without being himself 
aware of the fact, so completely be- 
trays the wandering of his thoughts 
and inclinations, that she is over- 
whelmed by irresistible conviction, and 
sends him away. 

pho, left alone, abandons herself 
to all the agonies of a proud and im- 
passioned spirit, conscious of high 
worth and great sacrifices, and de- 
ceived, wronged by him in whom it 
has most fondly trusted. For a mo- 
ment she regrets her descent from the 
heights, 
With laurel crown’d, where Aganippe 

murmurs, 

And where the muses’ choral song unites 
With starry symphonies, down to the vale, 
Confined and narrow, where reigns po- 


verty, 

And treachery, and vice. My place was 
there, 

Amidst the clouds; here is for me no 


dwelling, 
' No refuge but the grave ! 

But sueh regrets immediately give 
to jealousy ; and she summons 
Melitta, to examine the cliarms that 
have supplanted hers. Her rival pre- 
~ sents herself, clad in her best apparel, 
and adorned with flowers. Sappho is 
indignant at this seemingly open en- 
deavour to eclipse her ; but the poor 
girl, who is unsuspicious of the 
nature of her own sentiments, answers 
so simply as to disarm resentment. 
After a long conflict between former 

tenderness and nt jealousy, Sa’ 
ho commands her slave to lay aside 
her ornaments. Melitta obeys, but 
refuses to part with the rose placed 
in her bosom by Phaon. This irri- 


tates Saj afresh ; she insists, and 
, when Phaon returns, 


draws a 
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(April, 
attracted to the scene of contest by the 
sound of Melitta’s voice, in supplica- 
tion, The new comer impetuously 
undertakes the defence of his young 
favourite, declaring, that 

Softness is woman’s fairest ornamént, 
And the fresh-budding wreath of inno- 


cence 
Worth all the laurel garlands of renown. 


And having thus spoken, he drags 
away the reluctant Melitta, who, sub- 
dued by the speechless anguish of her 
benefactress, would sacrifice every- 
thing, life, rose, and all, at her feet. 
This closes the third act. 

The fourth act is principally occu- 
a with Sappho’s transports of jea- 
ousy. It opens with a long nocturnal 
soliloquy of the forsaken Poetess, in 
the course of which she observes— 


’Tis said excess of agony can slay— 

Alas! that is untrue, Around me all 

Is tranquil, even the air is hush’d in si- 
lence ; 

Life’s cheerful tones are mute, no rustle 
sounds 

From the unmoving foliage ; solitary, 

Like a late-wandering stranger, does the 


voice 

Of my complaint go forth by night. Oh! 
could I 

Sleep like the birds! But longer, never 


roused, 
In that deep, sweetest slumber, lulling 


All—every throbbing pulse, to lasting 
sleep, 

Which morning’s dawn awakes not to 
new pangs, 

Which no ingrate—Hold! tread not on 
the snake! (Jn a suppressed tone. 

Murder must be confess’d a dreadful 
crime, 

And robbery, and treachery, and all, 

Whate’er their loathsome names, the 
heads that hiss 

Around the poison-bloated hydra, bred 

Amidst the fire-swamps of the dark abyss, 

With slaver to infect the universe. 

‘Ay, dreadful, infamous, envenom’d sins! 

But one there is, in whose surpassing 
blackness 

Others seem white as lilies; and its 
name— 

Ingratitude! Whatever separately 

Others effect, that in itself combines ; 

Robs, lies, deceives, swears false, betrays, 
and kills! 

Ingratitude! Ingratitude! Ingratitude ! 

re me, gods! defend me from my- 
self! 
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After a long between con- in Phaon’s manner and’ 
flicting feelings, the wretched Sappho character, as, from the irksome ¢on- 


resolves’ to send Melitta secretly to 
Chios, to the care of an hereditary 
friend, who shall keep her strictly. 
She checks herself—~ 
Not strictly, no; already is her fault 
By absence fully punish’d. 
Thisconstantly-recurring tenderness 
for both offenders, amidst the fiercest 
tempest of her anger, is beautifully 
touched. But at Chios, if not strictly 
kept, Melitta is to be detained and 
concealed from Phaon. The business 
of removing her, Sappho commits to 
her confidential slave, and former pre- 
ceptor, Rhamnes. He proceeds to ex~ 
ecute his orders; but Melitta resists 
her sentence of exile, and her voice 
again brings Phaon to her succour. 
The lover's resentment ends in his 
taking advantage of the boat prepared 
for the purpose of depriving him of the 
object of his new pat in order to 
fly with her, whilst, by threats and 
violence, he prevents the faithful, but 
no longer young or active Rhamnes, 
from offering any impediment to the 
elopement. When the embarkation of 
the lovers has freed him from restraint, 
the old man, by his outcries, assem- 
bles Sappho, her household, and a 
number of Lesbians, eager to offer their 
services upon the occasion. Sappho 
addresses with entreaties to 


Man every ship, and, rapid as the wind, 
Pursue the traitor’s track. Oh! recollect 
That here in agony I wait for you ; 

That every instant, till your wish’d re- 


turn, 
Plunges a thousand daggers in my breast! 
Who brings them, who procures me the 
delight 
Of piercing with mine eyes even through 


his, 
And asking, How, in what have I of- 
fended, 
That thus thou murder’st me ?— 
(Bursting into tears. 
Not so! not so! 
Rage only, and revenge! But whoso 


brings them, 
His be my treasures, his my life! Away! 
On the wind’s wings, away ! 
The Lesbians hasten to comply with 
— wishes ; she herself’ ints ; 
the fourth act is over. 
It is impossible, without much longer 
extracts than we can afford space for, 
fully to exhibit the profound know- 


ledge of the human heart discovered 
by our author in his delineation of the 


mitant pet confusion of feel 
ing, under which he labours when he 
first appears in Sappho’s sate, he 
rises in self-importance through the 
comfortable sense of his superiority 
to the fond, innocent, childish Me- 
litta, —— absolutely dependent 
upon him for sa t protection, 
until he grossl Tasults Sappho in de- 
fence of slave. We should more 
regret this impossibility, but that the 
execution is far less delicate and happy 
than the conception—no unusual oc- 
currence in German works—and that ~ 
the portraiture of Sappho herself, with 
which no such fault can be found, is 
the. grand beauty of the piece. We 
have, however, shown something of 
his conduct of Phaon’s mutability, and 
shall give a imen of his final des 
velopement of character in the fifth 
act, to which we now proceed. 

‘At the rising of the curtain, Sap- 
ho is seen si mute and motion 
—_ pom r cs slaves, 

who are anxi watehing her, and 
awaiting the result of the enterprise 
of their Lesbian aralonasien. Le dis- 
covers no symptoms nsibility, ex- 
cept when the words of her attendants 
seem to imply tidings of the fugitives. 
At length a m er arrives, who 
relates the encounter of his fellow- 
countrymen with Phaon ; and the des- 
perate resistance offered by the latter, 
clasping Melitta with his left, and 
wielding his sword with his right hand, 
until a blow aimed at him had casual- 
ly struck the maiden’s head. Sappho, 
who has hitherto listened brea ly, 
now covers her eyes with her hands, 
and the narrator subjoins, that whilst 
Phaon was wholly occupied with the 


fainting girl, he had been seized, and 
that his captors were bringing both 
their prisoners to Sappho. wildly 
exclaims— 


Oh no! not hither! 

Rham, Whither else? They're here. 

Sap. Who shall preserve me from his 

sight ? My maidens! 

Oh! Aphrodite, shield thy votaress! 
With these words she flies to the back 
of the stage, and clings round the al. 
tar, where her slaves surround so as 
to conceal her, Phaon then enters, 
conducted and guarded by the Les- 
bians, and accompanied by Melitta, 
who vainly tries to appease the fury 





Why, who and what is Sappho, that her 


Should seguiate the even scale of justice? 

Is she the country’s sovereign? 
Lesbian. She is, 

Not because she commands, because our 


Joy 
In serving her consists. 
Phaon. Are ye then all 
By her ensnared ? 1’1l see how far extends 
This witchery.—To her ! 
(Going towards the house. ) 
Lesbian. Forbear! 
Phaon. In vain 
Such menaces ! I must confront her.— 
Sappho, 
Appear! Where art thou? Tremblest 
thou before me ? 
How? All her slaves about the altar 
ranged ? 
She’s there! Attempt not to escape! 
Come forth ! 

( He breaks through the crowd. The 
slaves give way. SAPPHO is seen 
lying, stretched out helplessly at 
the altar’s feet.) 

Lesbian. Presum’st thou, rash and 
inconsiderate boy ! 
Phaon. What would’st thou at the 
Godhead’s shrine ? The prayers 
Of malice Heaven disdains. Arise! 

(He takes hold of her. At his touch 
she starts up and, flies to the front 
of the stage. He follows her.) 

Would’st fly? 

Thou shalt both hear and answer—Dost 
thou shudder ? 

*Tis time to shudder—Knowest thou thy 
deed ? 

Say by what right thou dar’st to seize on 
me— 

Onme a free-born man, owning no master 

Save mine own will ; and here, in shame- 
less bonds, 


A captive held ? 


arms 
Who wield, did’st thou employ them ? 
' Speak, did’st thou ? 
What, mute? The poetess’ sweet accents 
mute? 
Sappho, This is too much ! 


That crew, unwonted 


_ Phaon. Ay, now her cheek is-redden- . 


ing, 
The fire of anger burns upon it. Right! 
Throw off the mask, appear thyself, and 


rage, 
And kill, dissembling Circe ! 
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CApril, 
Sappho. "Tis too much ! 
Arouse, and arm thyself, my heart ! 
Phaon. Reply, 
Did’st thou employ these men? 
Sappho. Rhamnes, fetch hither 
My slave-girl; only her I would reclaim. 
Phaon. Back! Back!—Attempt not 
to lay hands upon her ! 
Name but her ransom! Wealth I can- 
not boast, 
But willingly shall friends and parents 
join 
To purchase from thine avarice my bliss. 
Sappho (still turned from him). Gold I 
desire not, only what is mine. 
She shall remain. 
Phaon. Never shall she remain ! 
By all the gods, she shall not! Forfeited 
Hast .thou thy title, since thy dagger’ s 
point 
Threaten’d her breast. Her service, not 
her life, 
Was thine by purchase. Think’st thou, 
in thy hands 
I could coals her ? Again, I say, 
Demand a ransom, and resign her ! 
Sappho. Rhamnes, 
Obey mine orders. 
Phaon. Back! 
death 
If thou presum’st to touch her ! 


Thou tempt’st thy 


After a little more violence, softer 
recollections awake in Phaon’s mind, 
and he says,— 


How different a Sappho had my fancy 

In earlier, fairer days, imagined! Tender, 

Sweet as her song, appeared her godlike 
mind, 

And taintless as her strain I deem'd her 
heart ; 

The harmony that from her lips still 
flow’d, 

Her breast attuning, all her being seem’d 

Nothing but melody. What magic spell 

Has thus transform’d thee? Seek not to 
avert 

Thine eyes! Look up! Let me behold 
thy face, 

And ascertain if that thyself it be. 

If these the lips mine have so often 
press’d, 

If this the eye that gently smiled upon me, 

If thou indeed be Sappho ? 

(He seizes her arm, and turns her to 
himself. Their eyes meet. SaPPHO 
shrinks painfully into herself.) 

Sappho. Woe is me ! 
Phaon. Yes, thou art she! 
was Sappho’s voice ! 
What I have spoken, let the winds dis- 
perse ! 
Let it not in the heart strike root! Oh, 
now, 


Yes, that 
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The darkness vanishes, and all fs light ! 

And like to sunshine after thunder storms, 

So through the lowering clouds of pre- 

sent ill, . 

Bright beams the past in pristine splen- 
ja W elcome, 

Remembrante of fair times! Again to me 

Art thou, what in my distant home thou 


wast, 
Ere yet beheld, the self-same glorious 
image 
Of the Divinity, that I so long 
Erroneously believed a human form. 
Seppho, reveal thyself as goddess! Bless 
us 


Sappho. Deceiver ! 
Phaon. No, deceiver I am none! 
Nor when I swore I loved thee, was’t 
untrue. 
I loved thee, as men worship deities, 
As they adore the good, the beautiful. 
Thou, Sappho, should’st commune with 
higher natures ; 
None from the table of the gods descend 
Unpunish’d, to the lowly sphere of mor- 
tals. 
The arm that has embraced the golden 


yre, 
Is sacred, and must shun each meaner 
touch. 
Sappho (aside, ani turning away). In 
ocean’s depths be sunk the golden 


lyre, 
If purchased at such_cost ! 


After another long speech about the 
perplexity of his feelings, Phaon, sel- 

h even in his pretended repentance, 
concludes, that 

Equality’s the proper bond of love ; 
and requires Sappho to receive Melitta 
kindly and cheerfully. Again Sappho 
recoils, and again he misunderstands 
and reproaches her. The gentler Me- 
litta interferes, but Sappho remains 
silent to her humble and affectionate 
supplications. When at length Phaon, 
kneeling beside, and embracing his 
beloved, exclaims,— 


Love is for mortals, reverence for the 


Give us our portion, and receive thine 
own! 

Consider what thou dost, and who thou 
art! 


Sappho starts, gazes for a moment 
steadily upon the kneeling pair, and 
abruptly quits the stage, without 


ng. 
The interval of her absence is filled 
up with the repentance and grief of 


Fa 
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Melitta, the bo of Phaon, and 
the gerry, old es, wlio di- 
lates upon 8 lofty genius. and 
worth, w m’s nothingness and 
ingrati 


e, and upon what posterity - 
will think of the yt tesla: Fp “ill ke 
makes the idly inconstant youth tho- 
roughly ashamed of himself. 

Sappho now returns, adorned with 
the. se of her Olympic triumph, 


er golden lyre upon her arm. 
walfedliccre, and solemn in her de- 


rtment. As she appears, Melitta 
ser sree ad ee 


Melitta. Oh, Sappho! Oh, my mistress! 
Sappho (calmly and seriously). What 
desirest thou ? 
Melitta. My blindness disappears, mine 
eyes are opened. 
Oh, once again receive me as thy slave, 
Possess thine own, and pardon! . 
Sappho. Dost thou deem 
Sappho so helpless, she should need thy 
gifts? ~ 
What is mine own, that I possess already. 
Phaon. Oh, Sappho, hearken to me! - 


Sappho. Touch me not! 
I to the gods am consecrated ! 
Phaon. Sappho, 


If e’er with favourable eye on me—— _ 
Sappho. Of bygone things thou speakest. 
Thee I sought, : 

Myself I have recovered. "Twas not thine 

To comprehend my heart. So, fare thee 

well! 

My hopes must on a firmer basis rest. 
Phaon. Then thou abhorr’st me? 
Sappho. Save abhor and love 

Know’st thou no other feeling? Thou by 


me 

Wast cherish’, art so still, wilt ever be so. 

Like to a valued fellow-voyager, 

Whom, for short traverse, Fortune’s 
whim had placed ; 

Beside us in tlfe bark, till, gained the 
shore, 


Each separately treads his several road ; 
And only when in distant foreign climes, 
A recollection of the kind associate— 
(Her voice fails her. ) 
Phaon (agitated). Oh, Sappho! 
Sappho. Gently! Let us part in peace. 
You who have look’d on Sappho’s weak- 
ness, pardon ! 
All Sappho’s weakness shall be expiated ; 
The bow displays not, until bent, its 
strength. : 
Kindle the flame on Aphrodite’s altar, 
Let it blaze cheerily on morning's dawn. 
Withdraw ye now, and leave me here 
alone ; 
Alone to seek the counsel of the gods! © 


‘ 


shage. 
' Sappho. Ye holy and exalted gods ! 
sages age blessings I by you am gra- 


Ye gave the bow of music to my hand, 
Ye gave me poesy’s abundant quiver, 

A heart to feel, a spirit to conceive, 
And energy to fashion my conceptions. 
Richly with blessings I by you am graced. 
I thank you! 


Ye’ve crown'd with victory this feeble 
h 


And ye have planted in far distant lands 

The songstress’ fame—Seed for eternity ! 

My golden lays resound from foreign 
to 


ngues, 
And oaly with the earth shall Sappho set. 
I thank you! 


Ye have allow’d the poetess to taste 

The sweets of life’s delicious, flower- 
wreath’d cup, 

To taste ye have allow’d her, not to 
drink. 

Behold! Obedient to your high behest, 

Resign I the delicious, flower-wreath’d 


CUP, 
And drink not ! 


_ The task by you enjoin’d I have ful- 
fill’ 

Refuse me not the latest recompense ! 
Who appertain to you yield not to weak- 


ness, 
The vipers of disease consume them not ; 


In perfect-vigour, in existence, bloom, 
Abruptly ye remove them to your dwell- 


Tome concede a like exalted lot ! 


Oh, suffer not your priestess to become 
The object of your enemies’ disdain, 
The scorn of fools, wise in their own 
~» eoneeit ! 
¥ou. crush’d the blossoms, now break 
..down the tree! 

Permit me to conclude as I began, 
Spare me. the bleeding anguish of this 


Iam too feeble longer to contend, 


Dismiss me from the conflict, conquest- - 


crown’d! 


=) ghia ame 
High soars the flame to meet the rising 


sum, 
I feel’t—my pray’r is granted! Thanks, 
great gods ! 
Thon Phaon, and Melitta thou, approach. 
A friend from distant worlds now kisses 
* thee, ( Kissing Pwaon’s brow.) 
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“Rhamnes. 'Tis het command—Let ue ‘Tis thy dead mother sends thee this 

-” obey—Withdraw. warm kiss! | " 
+ (They 'retive; but remain upon the (Embracing Metrrra.) 


Now hence! And at thy shriné, God- 
dess of Love, 
Be love’s dark destiny consummated ! 
(Hastening to the altar.) 

Rhamnes. What meditates she? Half 

divine she seems, 
Splendours of immortality shine round 
her! 

Sappho, ( from an elevation upon the shore, 
stretching her hands towards the lo- 
vers.) 

To mortals love, and reverence to the 


gods ; 
Enjoy what blooms for you, and think of 
me! 


Thus the last debt of life do I discharge. 
Bless them, great deities, and me re- 
ceive ! 


As she speaks the last word, she 
flings herself from the rock, and, as 
she does so, should the curtain fall: 
But alas! here we recognise the dra- 
matist who ended his Aunrravu by 
making his ghost say she would go 
home, and so step into her grave! 
Grillparzer now not only disturbs our 
sympathy with the ply-feeling, 
high-minded Sappho, by obtrudin 
upon us Phaon’s paltry regrets, which 
do not even draw him from the side 
of the lamenting Melitta to look after 
his victim, but he actually introduces 
a discussion between Rhamnes, who 
has run to the edge of the cliff, and 
the faithless lover, as to whether Sap- 
pho will, or will not, be dashed to pie- 
ces as she falls, against a projecting 
crag of the rock from which she flung 
herself. We apprehend, that not even 
by taking Mathews’ rapidity of elocu- | 
tion as the measure of time, could 
these doubts be compressed into any 
sort of compatibility: with the laws of 
gravity, and of the acceleration of mo- 
tion in falling bodies. But, to be se~ 
rious—Such incongtuities, if most 
common amongst German writers, aré 
unhappily by no means confined to 
them. Judgment is universally ad~ 
mitted to be the latest quality deve- 
loped, alike in nations as in individu- 
als. And authors of maturér — 
and experience than Franz Grillpar- 
zer, and countries farther advanced in 


cultivation and civilization than Ger~ 

many, have but too often afforded 

proof that taste, which is perhaps but 

a peculiar form of judgment, is not 

the necessary concomitant of genius. 

Let us then, instead of carping at 
j 





























isec4] 

faults. of green youth, either in the 

poet,.or his satinn dead tcliowing the 
ractise of those liberal times, of which 
ope yee 


Then ‘celtlelem the Muse’s handmaid 


proved, 
To deck her charms, and make her more 
, beloved, . 
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Me 
. feel and praise the beauties abounding i 
in Sammod and a Sepp wan 
eurring the imputation o 

be CF ycpeenne to conclude with the 
wish, conceived in all kindness, thi 


that 
it might be possible Grillparzer should * 


derive improvement from these re- 
marks of his very sincere admirers. : 


—s —_— % 
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XIX. — 


The Story of Jack Adams—continued- 


«« Wet, after such a brush as we 
had had, and getting over the hards 
in such excellent style, you can have 
no idea, Ned, how joyfully I turned 
in for that night, or how sweetly and 
soundly I slept. Everything was 
now settled to our utmost wishes, 
and it was natural for a person to 
think that we were to have nothing 
afterwards but smooth water :—But 
no !—the devil wasn’t done with us, it 
-would appear, and seemed determi- 
ned to have another rally, by way of a 
finish, at all events. 1 think it was 
on the fourth or fifth day after I'd 
been on board the Ral, as I told you, 
I was chatting with old Simmons on 
the forecastle, just immediately after 
we had got our grog, when who 
should beard us but Allen and Sena- 
tor, along with Jack Merris, our late 
President, demanding an immediate 
muster of the ships company. A 
meeting was accordingly called, when 
Tom Allen, after requesting our si- 
lence and attention, pulled out a 
bundle of your shore printed gear, 
and began to read ; and, ’tis a truth, 
he had not proceeded far before he 
astounded the ears of his listeners 
with the dreadful intelligence, that the 
whole promises hitherto made us were 
mere wind, meant never tobe perform- 
ed—that some of our great Lords, in 
the House of Parliament, who wished 
to know all about the story, and see 
us properly redressed, had been or- 
dered by the King’s servants to clap 
a stopper on their tongues, and let 
the business alone—that they wished 
to hurry us to sea, where they would 
treat us as they thought proper— 


and, in short, that. the whole pro- 
ceedings, from first. to last, was a 
Vou. XIX. 





mere bam, purposely got = to hood- 
wink and satisfy us for the present 
time only. Immediately on concludi 
this very agreeable morsel of intelli- 
gence, Tom commenced a long rig- 
marole sort of s , in which, after 
calling the public authorities every= 
thing but gentlenien, he urged 







ship's com once more to resort to 
the good old plan of disobedience. I 
feel it quite ible, my dear fel- 
low, to give” the smallest ides 
how instanta p the effect of 


is was visi mn the ship’s com« 
pany—in som Oducing the miost 
outrageous anger—in others a sort of 
demoniacal laughter—and in all arou- 
sing those fears and forebodings of 

rsonal security, whieh had been s6 

tely and so Happily banished. For 
my own part, my lad, as I told you be 
fore, I had little faith to put in them 
there shore printed. gear, with which 
we had all along been so lavishly 
supplicd for nothing. I had always 
considered them as full ef mischief, 
and not the thing at all for weak 
heads ; and was very apt to view them 
much in the same light I'd have done 
an officious intermeddling third per 
son, who edges and edges on two 
people quarreling, until they fairly 
come to fisticuffs, thus giving rise te 
endless brawls and disorder ;—and I 
was the more inclined to think in this 
manner from the experience I had had 
of their putting wild and mischievous 
thoughts into the people’s heads, 
which otherwise they would never 
have had the brains to hatch. As soon 
as Tom had finished, therefore, I asked 
him if he could show us no better au- 
thority for his news than these _—. 
telling him plainly how jealous: ? 

3G. 












_ when. 


said. Tom answered me never a word, 


_ but oe ey his hand into his bo- 
. som, forth he 


pulls me a London 
newspaper, and bids me read and sa- 
tisfy myself from the Parliament’s 
report. I did so directly, you may be 
sure ; and in faith, I must confess I 
was very unwillingly soon convinced, 
that so far Tom’s paper was correct, and 
that silence on all our story had ac- 
tually been strongly enjoined. 

« © Well, Adams,’ cried Tom Allen, 
triumphantly, ‘ are you convinced at 
last that we have been most cursedly 
bitten ?’ 

.' © No, Tom, I can’t say I am,’ re- 
plied. 1,—for, ‘pon my soul, Davies, I 
couldn’t bring myself to believe that 
the whole was a hoax,—‘ I can’t say 
Iam,’ says I. ‘ The newspaper does 
indeed say, that silence has been 
strongly recommended—but we don’t 
know for what reason, and possibly it 


is not proper that we should. In the 
meantime, Tom, vain get better 


information, I'd ou to follow 
my plan, and be ; t with know- 
ing, that all we've : for has been 
solemnly granted x : 

© © Come, e,» Adams,’ .inter- 


rupted Bill Senator, ‘ don’t go to be 
running the rig on us in that sly man- 
nner.;—for I, can tell you, my lad, all 
we've asked has not been solemnl 
granted us,—for at the utmost ear | 
it. has only been solemnly promised 
us; and, in my.eye, there’s the devil’s 
own difference between what is pro- 
mised and what is given. I think 
every man of common sense must 
to that’; and I also think that it 
is. high time we were once more stir- 
ying our stumps in the good old cause. 
—What d’ye say, my jolly hearts >— 
“don’t you think so ?’ 
.. “ His appeal seemed at once to burst 
the flood-gates of passion in every in- 
dividual, Gor such another scene of 
noise and tumult ensued as beggars 
description. Iassure you, Davies, I’ve 
seen a good many brawls in my time, 
but you may take my word for it that 
they all sink into utter insignificance 
on ed with the remembrance 
I have of the universal burst of indig- 
nation and frantic violence which im- 
mediately followed this appeal to them 
of Bill Senator’s. Fortunately every 
ene on whom they could properly 
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wreck their vengeance was out of their 
reach, since I am ascertain as I exist, 
that had they had even Lord Bridport 
himself that moment in their power, 
they'd have torn him in pieces. 

** In this state of mind matters were 
not slow in assuming the determined 
aspect of defiance with which we were 
all now so very familiar ;—so that 
after having arranged a regular plan 
of procedure for the future conduct of 
the ship, the deputation departed to 
pay a visitjto the next in order. On the 
following -—- - accordingly, . the 
riot began. We had hardly got our 
breakfast swallowed, ere the Admiral 
dropped his foretop-sail and fired a 
gun, as the signal for instantly get- 
ting under weigh, which, you may de- 
pend on’t, was paid not the smallest 
attention to. The officers, to be sure, 
brushed about the decks bawling like 
madmen, and did everything in their 
power to enforce the order—nay, head- 
ed even by Captain Lock himself, the 
traversed the decks sword in hand, 
threatening some, flattering others, 
and even almost supplicating a third 
party ;—but all would not do—they 
were speaking to determined and da- 
ring spirits, who were not to be v 
easily daunted—and in spite of 
their united endeavours, the old Char- 
lotte continued fast at her moorings. 

“* All this conduct, however, you 
may very easily guess, naturally drove 
us to do something decisive ; and of 
course .t excited little surprise on board 
the Charlotte, when a Court of Dele- 
gates was announced to be held forth- 
with, on board the London, lying at 
Spithead. The different boats imme- 
diately got under weigh for the place 
of meeting ; and I was not a little as- 
tonished, on our boat nearing the Lon- 
don, to find that all admittance wasre- 
fused us, by no less a personage than 
the ‘Admiral in person. Breasting the 
gangway passage, my boy, and back- 
ed by his officers sword in hand, and 
his marines under arms, there stood 
the old blade crowing for all the world 
as bold as'a turkey-cock. The ques- 
tion, however, admitted but of little de- 
lay ; for we were all sensible that we 
were placed in ticklish circumstances, 
and that the sooner the parley was 
pushed to a point the better. 

. **So you won’t allow us to settle 
our business peaceably aboard -your 


ship, my Lord ?’ said Jack -Morris, 
from his boat alongside. 
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** € No, no, my lad, indeed I will 
not,’ answered -Admiral Colpoys ;— 
‘ for I really see no end to this busi- 
ness of yours—since the more you get, 
seemingly, the more you wand have. 
It is high time such turbulent conduct 
should be put an end to. Return there- 
fore to your respective duties, and bless 
ag stars -_ = me — what 

jesty has alr nted you.’ 

64 Pray, what has tenner grt 
cried Tom Allen, ‘ more than your 
Lordship is doing now—giving us a 
very pretty treat of your chin-music? 
—Bah! To the devil I say with all 
such grants !’ 

** “You are indeed a well-finished 
scoundrel,’ cried the Admiral, clench- 
ing his fist and shaking it at Allen ; 
‘ and were it not you are seated where 
you are, and I might injure a better 
fellow, 1’d order a ball to be sent 
through your head directly.—Away 
with you! It issuch knaves as you, you 
villain, famous alike for your turbu- 
lence and cowardice, that bring honest 
simple men into tumult and disgrace.’ 

“ ¢ Away with me, my Lord!’ cried 
Allen, standing up in the boat ; ‘ faith 
and I must e’en be telling your beau- 
tiful person, I came here for no such a 
P as to be scouted off so very 
agg I'll go, I believe, as soon as I 
discharge the duty intrusted to me by 
my shipmates, and the never a moment 
sooner. You may therefore chime 
away on me as long as it pleases you, 
and welcome ; and though I may be 
possibly turbulentin your eyes, which, 
thank God, better people don’t see 
through, I can flatly give you the lie 
as to cowardice—Here stands Tom 
Allen of the Mars; whose ears have 
heard the whistle of ten shots to one 
more than ever your Lordship did— 
here he stands, I say, open before you 
—fire upon him if you dare !’ 

n$ We must really come on board, 
my Lord,’ repeated Jack Morris, from 
the boat ;—‘ we are merely wasting 
time as well as words.’ 

«<¢ | tell you, my lad, I cannot 
agree to it,’ replied his Lordship. 
‘ You seem to bea fellow of some be- 
haviour, and I would fain treat all 
such with civility. But I cannot hear 
of your present proposal. If your bu- 
siness isso very importunate, in God's 
hame, take yourselves, off, and meet 
wherever else you please, but on board 
this vessel, while I command her, you 
shan’t, that’s certain.’ 
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‘*¢ Bah!’ cried Bill Senator, * never 
mind the old fellow, Morris ; he’s got- 
his jawing tackle hauled aboard, and 
could. prate you there for a month of 
Sundays.—Jump up, Jack, and I'll 
follow ae ot along, my jolly 
hearts, ’s at it!’ 

‘<* Marines !’—cried the Admiral, 
‘ make ready—present !—I advise you 
once again, my lads, before. you go 
farther, to keep to your boats; for by 
mine honour I declare, that if you 
attempt to force your way on board, 
it shall be at your own peril—you see 
I am all ready.’ ; 

“© * Zounds, Morris, never mind 
him,’ bawled Senator, impatiently, 
‘ but heave a-head, and keep moving— 
I’ll stand by you, my hearty !—Come 
tumble up, my bucks, tumble up !— 
Never mind his speechifying—if he 
dares to fire on us, he may look out 
for squalls, that’s all.’ 

“* ‘This was encouragement enou 
to determined men ;‘and the wh 
scrambling up the London’s sides by 
both fore andgmain-chains, soon gairi= 
ed her deck; cor..conted the arms 
ed marines, w. re very unwilling 
ly held to thei s. Their first lieu- 
tenant, an active stou 











lously secondedjthie Admiral in oppo _ 
sing the entraligetof the delegates ; 
beating some back with the flat of his 


sword, and by maim strength  precipi- 
tating others from the topof the side 
right slap overboard. One delegate, 
whom he had served in this expediti- 
ous manner, felt so indignant at the aft 
front, that the moment he was dragged 
into a boat, he laid hold of a musket, 
and let fly at the marine lieutenant, 
who immediately fell to the deck: All 
was now confusion and alarm—the 
first lieutenant of the ship ordered the 
marines to fire—they did so, and & 
midshipman, three men; and a boy, 
were also laid sprawling on the deck’, 
severely wounded. ‘This unn 

order immediately roused an universal 
indignation—the whole crew instant- 
ly joined the delegates—cast loose thie 
foremost guns, and ‘pointed ‘them 
astern, threatening loudly they’d blow 
all aft into the water, unless they had 
an immediate unconditional surrender. 
The Admiral, now on his marrowé 
bones, immediately gave in, to pre« 
vent, as he said, the unnecessary effu- 
sion of blood—but that, you know, 
was all in my eye, else why did’ hé 
effuse blood at all? ‘The real matter of 
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fact was, he. could do no better ; and 
owas i instantly ordered to 
hhis cabin, till the council met and de- 
» liberated.on his conduct. He had not 
luckily left the deck ere his attention 
was drawn to another object—no less 
than the preparation for immediately 
ing his first lieutenant, for order- 

ing the marines to fire. The yard-ro 
was rove, and he would have infallibly 
been run up, all standing as he was, 
chad not the Admiral come forward and 
avowed that the officer was not to 
blame, having merely acted according 
to the orders of Admiralty, which he 

Diimself had received the day before. 
.. © * Then I'll tell you what, my old 
-lade,’ cried Tom Allen, a ching 
ahe Admiral, ‘ if you wish the life of 
this bloody-minded man spared, who 
daas done more harm in the course of 
.@ few minutes than his whole rascally 
lifetime can ever atone for, you'll in- 
.stantly make good your words, by pro- 
ing us these same instructions you 


on. I must say,. _ a 
suspected, as our ends on shore 
tell us, that she dmirals were 


mag gm on us; but may I be 
it ever ental my piece 
yet that they’d sent down written or- 
- for -_ me ve 3 come, no 
‘ old one- uce these same 
‘Admiralty orders in an instant, if you 
please, or, by the cross of St Albans, 
away he —Shipmates, man the 
al? Nive 


“* ¢ Have patience, my good fellow,’ 
said the Admiral, considerably agita- 
ted, ‘ and allow me a moment or two 
to recollect myself. Captain Griffiths, 
be so good as go aft to my cabin, and 
open my escrutoire—here’s the key— 
Beaujeau will point it out to you. 
You'll there find my last dispatches 
from the Admiralty, which I will 
thank you to bring with you.—Oh, 
cast the gentleman loose, my brave fel- 
lows—I freely give you mine honour 
he is not to ane. He merely did his 
duty, end acted according to the orders 
iven him.’ 

‘© « You gave the officer these or- 
ders, then, didn’t you?’ demanded 
Vassy. 

_ **T did most certainly,’ replied 
the Admiral ; ‘ for they were. those 
transmitted .me by the Admiralty.— 
Ah, thank you, captain—here they 
are,’ continued he, taking them from 
the hands of Captain Griffiths, and 
handing them to Morris, ‘ read them 
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carefully—you'll find Lieutenant Bo- 

ver and the whole of us were com- 

- pletely justified in repelling force by 
force. 


“ ¢ Pish !’ cried Senator, contemptu- 
ously, ‘ that will never go down with 
us, Master Blue-at-the-fore, I can: tell 
you, so you needn’t prate another mo- 
ment about force at all. Was there the 
smallest intention of harm in e’er a 
single soul, until you yourself com- 
menced the squall? No, sir, you can- 
not say there was anything to be seen 
but the utmost civility and good-hu- 
mour. It is you, sir, and you alone, 
that I blame for the blood which has 
thus been needlessly shed ; and had I 
my will, I honestly assure you, I'd 
make it a very brief business indeed, 
the compelling some people's carcase 
to answer for it.’ 

‘* ¢ If you have lost so regard to 
propriety of behaviour, fellow,’ said 


the Admiral, warmly, ‘ you'll oblige 


me much by your silence. Ever keep 
in mind to whom you are talking.’ 
“*« To whom I am talking, for- 
sooth !’ cried Senator, scornfully. ‘ By 
the hookey, that’s not difficult to guess 
—for he’s no great shakes, I'll be 
bound to say. I am talking to one, 
sir, who seems to have forgotten that 
he is no more than a man, and that he 
has a life to lose as well as his neigh- 


_ bours.’ 


*** Do you threaten me, you ruf- 
fian !’ menaced the Admiral, clapping 
his hand on his sword. ; 

« «Tt don’t depend on my good 
will, most mighty sir, else mayhap I 
would do more,’ rejoined the daunt- 
less delegate. 

« « Come, come, Billy,’ interrup 
Morris, ‘ belay, if you please ;—~for 
we've other fish to fry than the stand- 
ing up here a-listening to you two jaw- 
ing each other. You, Anderson, get a 
boat lowered directly—take the doctor 
with you—and hurry ashore to the 
hospital with Master Simpson and 
these poor unfortunates. Jack Adams, 
see you the Admiral safely to his ca- 
bin—a small restriction on your per- 
sonal liberty, my Lord, will be oe 
lutely necessary, until we see how this 
unhappy business is to end.—Captain 
Griffiths, I will expect a similar beha- 
viour from you, and that you will k 
your cabin—unless, to be sure, you’ 
prefer going on shore with Lieutenant 
Bover, who must go at all events, as it 
is impossible for me to answer for his 
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‘ eafety Gmongst a Mighty caine and 
erie. conipany. What say 
ou, : ; - 
+ as rater allowed to pre A: ond 
-veplied the Captain, ‘ I’ll rather pre- 
fer, at every hazard, to stay along with 


. 
5 a 


‘may superior officer.’ 
.  *€€ Well, Captain, be -it so,’ said 
‘Jack Morris. ‘ See that you take every 
——— precaution, Adams, to pre- 
vent either of these gentlemen from 
being unnecessarily disturbed or in- 
sulted. I can do no more for you—so 
‘good bye, gentlemen.—Come now the 
-whole of you, my lads, and let us dis- 
~pose of the other officers and these 
rascally marines.’ ; 
«* This was speedily accomplished, 
. the officers being generally ordered on 
-shore, and the marines disarmed, and 
strictly confined to the cable-tier. The 
: President now'proceeded with the de- 
‘legates to the state-room, for the pur- 
‘pose of examining the Admiral’s dis- 
“patches, which were found to be by no 
means so hostile to their interests as 
-he had led them to. imagine ;—for 
‘though they no doubt strongly recom- 
mended the exertion of his utmost in- 
‘fluence, firmness, and promptitude in 
enforcing the necessary duties of the 
‘ship, they left him a complete discre- 
tionary power to act in all cases that 
«might occur according to the best of 
his judgment. This discovery aroused 
considerable spleen againet the Admi- 
ral, who, it was now plainly seen, had 
acted in the whole affair entirely on 
the suggestions of his own mind ; and 
ittalso called forth some very bitter 
remarks on his conduct, both from 
Tom Allen and Bill Senator, who 
loudly insisted that an extraordinar 
meeting of d tes should be in- 
‘stantly held, for the purpose of a strict 
ye acs into the conduct of both the 
Admiral and his officers, particularly 
Captain Griffiths. After a good deal of 
noisy altercation, it was at last finally 
agreed, That for the purpose of hold- 
ing this meeting next day, on board 
the Royal Sovereign, with convenience 
and decorum, every ship that wore a 
pendant then at Spithead, should im- 
mediately get under weigh and ren- 
dezvous at St Helens—that all officers, 
excepting the Masters, should be im- 
‘mediately ordered on shore—and that, 
in the meantime, Admiral Colpoys and 
his Captain should be strictly confined 
se their cabins. After coming to this 
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‘decision the Court broke up, andthe 
‘ delegates shortly afterwards retired to 
their: ive ships. An hour had 
hardly’ elapsed ere the resolution of 
‘the meeting was visibly in fall opera- 
- tion ; craft of every deactiption you 
could think-on being seen ma for 
Sallyport, laden with officers of ‘all 
 grades—while they had the 
tion of seeing their vessels, some un~ 
der weigh, and some weighing anchor, 
standing majestically down towards 
St Helens, and there bringing up in 
the most regular and iful order 
around the Royal Sovereign. ee 
‘© Next day, at an early hour, we 
went on board the Sovereign, at whose 
‘lofty main the signal for a meeting of 
the delegates was by this time flying. 
While the Court was assemb I 
took a stroll round the decks, and 
not gone far when I was by 
Joe Green, one of the delegates of the 
ship, with a familiar slap on the shoul- 
der, coupled with the usual salutation 


of,—‘ Aha, matey !—the top of the 
morning to You, my boy !— any 
news?” =“ pei 


‘<The never a morsel,’ answered 
I, ‘ but what I suppose you already 
know.—Have you got any >” 

“* * Why, t was some of our 
people a-saying, as went ashore with 
the officers last night——’ 

«< € What ’ asked I, interrupiting 
him, ‘ hadst to put ’em ashore ?”* * 

** « Ay, that we had, my boy,” Te- 


_ plied he ; -‘ and the devil’s own job it 


‘was ere we got rid of ‘em. Why, lad, 
you'd have thought Admiral Gardner, 
for one, had lost all the little judg. 
ment ever he’d been possessed of. I 
a saw a cv? . such a sad taking ; 
and ‘pon my were very sorry for 
him faded, for he’s by no means a bad 
fellow, though somewhat passionate. 
After a vast deal ado, however,*(for 
opposition was nonsense, sotere 
we succeeded in bundling him and his 
clerk into one boat, and the rest of his 
officers into anothers and so'they were 
shoved off for the shore, he crying all 
the way like a mere child.—My eye! 
it was a rare frolic for the boats’ crews ! 
—and in faith they had a glorious 
cruize on shore by the shift ; for the 
never a rd of ’em returned till this 
morning ; , a8 I were going to tell 
you, you'll not hinder py of ’em 
from* popping into Haslar in passing, 
‘where they learnt, that the poor boy, 
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: ye had kicked the bucket, and 
chaps as were wounded, 
was at death’s door, if he 
also by this time. 
that it was quite a com- 
on ay that the council 
or the express purpose 
‘Admiral Colpoys and his 
a regular court-martial— 
, is a fudge ; and ’pon 
Adams, I should be very 
‘matters pushed so far.’ 

y> poly my dear fellow,’ 
» ‘ [should really be as vexed 
to see matters take such a 

turn—for that, in my opinion, 
onl aking bad worse ; but 
really, "when you consider how 
confiden ld some of our fellows 
are, must allow, that it would ex- 
cite in me no very great astonishment 
some one or other of them even 
had the hardihood to propose such a 
measure. The examination of his Ad- 
miralty dispatches, I can tell you, did 
im no ,» for one thing ; and the 
stories that have since come out re- 
garding the little meaii tricks he re- 
sorted to in gaining over the marines 
to back him, was every way unworthy 
the conduct or character of either an 
officer or a gentleman.’ 

* ¢ Well, well, all that may be true, 
Jack,’ cried Green, ‘ but nevertheless 
I will still hope, that matters will not 
even be attempted to be pushed so far. 
I am sure, my lad, you know as well 
as I, that discipline must be strictly 
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enforced, else how long would we be’ 


out of the mud ?—And certain I am, 
that if there was provocation, and even 
what some would call obstinacy, on the 
one side, there was not wanting a most 
plentiful service of the most daring in- 
solence on the other. Just you recol- 
lect Tom Allen’s and Senator’s saucy 
behaviour—the one not a whit behind 
t’other—and candidly tell me, had you 
been an officer, what you'd have done? 
—For my own part, I can say, I'd have 
pistolled them both on the spot.’ 

“* Tush, tush! my good fellow,’ 
eried I, ‘ or you'll spoil all.—Did either 
of the two you've mentioned hear these 

words, they’d have you sent to Co- 
ventry, if not to a worse part, before 
you could say Jack Robinson.’ 

«© T care not a d—n, Adams, what 

they would do, or what they could do,’ 
eaid Green, with vivacity ; ‘ I’ve a 


right to out boldly as well as 


they. And you may depend on’t, my 
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lad, if such a subject is even dared to 
be broached by either of ‘em, I'll tell 
him a piece of my mind mayhap as 
won’t go down very sweetly.— What 
say you ?—Don’t you think I'll be 
right, Adams ?” 

“ * Perfectly so, my hero,’ replied 
I; © but then, d’ye see, as I take it, I 
think there’s a right and a wrong way 
in going about everything :—for you'll 
mind me, I can see little use, and far 
less wisdom, in deliberately running 
amongst breakers, if it’s possible they 
can be avoided at all. I’m sure you 
know as well as I do that this is emi- 
nently the case with all good seaman- 
ship,—whose highest excellence arises 
from the skill and dexterity displayed 
in standing steadily clear of all such 
hard rubbers, without sustaining the 
smallest injury. Do you the same, 
Joe ;—keep a close mouth until you 
hear coolly and calmly what they mean 
to be after—and then you'll have 
the vantage ground of them complete- 
ly ; and should you prove unable to 
overthrow their measures altogether, 
7 may still be able to render them 

ess harsh and mischievous.’ 

«« « Egad, Jack, I believe you’re 
right after all,’ said Green; ‘ and I 
dare say I'll give your plan a thought 
or two.—But let’s be jogging, for I 
hear them calling out for vld Kelly the 
boatswain’s mate, and that will likely 
be to summon the council.’ 

““ We accordingly marched .aft to 
the Admiral’s state-room, and found 
the President already seated, and pre- 
paring to. muster the meeting. This 
was speedily done, and all being pre- 
sent, the doors were made fast, and the 
business commenced. This was done 
by the President himself, who gave a 
simple and very impartial account of 
the whole proceedings as they took 
place on board the London, and con- 
cluded by informing the meeting, that 
now was the time to institute any far- 
ther inquiry they might wish to make. 

““* T wish to know, Mr President, 
before you proceed any farther,’ cried 
Tom Allen, ‘ whether you have any 


" news to give the meeting regarding the 


poor fellows in Haslar r’ 

“* © T understood it to be pretty ge- 
nerally known already, Tom,’ answere 
ed the President, ‘ otherwise I’d have 
mentioned it before—they are all 
dead ! 

** A murmur of mixed surprise and 
horror buzzed round the cabin. 
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eeeg on, Master President,’ 
onda * but I’m rather in- 
cliried to thifk the news has not been 
generally known ; however, I thank 
you for your public mention of it. 
ould you now be so good as say, 
whether the marines, who blabbed last 
night, are now in attendance ?~ 

** © Most certainly not,’ answered 
the President ; ‘ nor is it at all proper 
they should, until the present council 
determine in what manner they mean 
te D any apr this intended inquiry, or 
indeed if they mean to make any far- 
ther inquiry into the story at all.’ 

: #¢ € Make any inquiry at all, Mr 
President !’ cried Bill Senator ; ‘ you 
astonish me by offering such a remark. 
I would like to know what we are called 
here for ?—Is it not to investigate, as 
a Court of Inquiry, into the extraor- 
dinary conduct of Admiral Colpoys in 
ie for ap regen and deli- 

rate murder? You may doubt as it 
pleases you, but I wili boldly say it is ; 
and I will also add, that, according as 
I understand the matter, if circum- 
stances come out in the course of this 
inquiry sufficient to establish cool, de- 
termined premeditation against him, 
then this dourt has it in its power im- 
mediately to appoint a certain number 
of its body to try him by a proper na- 
val court-martial.’ 

** * With all deference to Bill Sena- 
tor’s superior ability, Master Presi- 
dent,” cried Mark Turner, ‘ I am quite 
of a different. opinion. I positively 
deny that this Court can lawfully ap- 
point a ceftain number of its body to 
try anything affecting the life of the 
humblest individual in the fleet. If 

ou mean to have no respect to the 
a of the land you live in, I’ve no 
mote to say ; but if you mean to act 
like men, and to deal justly, again I 
repeat this Court has no lawful right 
to try even the commonest Jack 
amongst us, far less a person so eleva- 
ted as an Admiral. I say not this, d’ye 
see, because we are prating about an 

Admiral ; but I say it because it is the 
positive law of the country we serve, 
that every m, be his offences what 
they may, hasa right to be judged and 
condemned by his peers, This is what 
I take to be their trial by jury on 
shore ; which means nothing more nor 
less, than a fair open trial by uninte- 
rested persons in the same rank of life 
with ourselves. Whether Bill Senator 
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counts himself the fellow of Admiral 
Colpoys, is what I neither know nor 
care about ; though if he has the cheek 
to do so, the very idea is cursedly ridi« 
culous.’ 
~ “¢ Mr President,’ returned Senator, 
with some severity, ‘ if Mark Turner 
had paid a little more attention to my 
superior abilities, as he chooses to 
phrase it, he would have seen in a 
jiffy how villainously he has misun- 
derstood me. I were neither talking 
of peers nor juries—no, nor your laws - 
of the country either, for in fact we. 
have no business with any such gear 
—I were speaking of pr naval 
courts-martial, where we all 
know, are tried neither 
ed persons, nor of the same rank as 
ourselves. Don’t we all know, that it 
is the common invariable practice of 
the fleet to try all offenders by our first- 
rate commanders ; and is it anything 
less than fair, having such an example 
before us, that the delegates of the fleet’ 
should have a similar power over 
them ?—Nothiiig, in my opinion, can 
be more just. I therefore t what 
I were before saying, that this Court 
can appoint a number of their body,. 
as soon as they think proper, to - 
Admiral Colpoys, or’any other A 
whatever, who is charged with the 
crime of cool, deliberate, premeditated 
murder, by a proper, regular, naval 
court-martial. a to what he were 
sneering at in making me su my- 
self ae Admiral’s ‘fellow, ori 
to answer him ; though, mayhap, after 
all, had I the Admiral s friends,. his 
urse, and laced jacket, I may still 
ave the vanity to think, that I’d fill 
his shoes a devilish sight better than 
e’er a Mark Turner in the fleet.’ 

** « Order, order !” cried the Presi 

dent, interrupting the speaker sharply. 
* Recollect, Senator, we have no meet~ 
ing at present for hearing you and 
Turner jaw one another—so belay, if 
you please, and sit down.’ 

** © T have no wish, no, not I, Mas= 
ter President,’ answered Senator, sulki«< 
ly, ¢ to shove either myself or my abi-. 
lities in the eyes of the council ; but F 
certainly thinks I have no reason either. 
to be sneered at for naught.’ 

** * Come, come, Bill, have done now. 
at once,’ said the President, ‘ for you're. 
pets me | putting a stop'to the busi- - 


ness. We'll never come round the point 


in the world if we get on in this un 
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ateady, lubberly 


y x manner. I'll positive- 


the present company 
pm, rational scheme that 
us.to something like a con- 
iusion at once.’ ; 
« ¢ Well, I'll tell you what, Master 
President,’. observed Joseph Green, 
‘though I’m but a poor fist at a 
i ga and not of one of 
e brightest of understandings, I’m 
far more inclined to agree with Mark 
Turner than Bill Senator; for it 
strikes me smackingly that we have 
no power whatever to go an inch far- 
ther into the present subject. Admiral 
Colpoys, there’s not a doubt on’t, did 
resist to his utmost our boarding his 
and in this resistance there’s as 
little doubt several lives ‘were lost ; 
or, if it pleases Bill Senator better, I’ll 
even say several innocent people were 
murdered—for innocent of that mat- 
ter they certainly were, since they had 
no hand in the business, but were 
mere onlookers. Now, while I freely 
grant all this, I at the same time am 
of opinion, that still we have no earth- 
ly business to interfere in the matter 
at all—that being the proper duty 
Sekai chlivagh ovagh bers ing 
and wrangle here lon 
and oninal and bother om 
other’s brains and judgments to a 
= jelly ; but come to whatever 
tion you may, my lads, depend 
upon it, our superiors in power, and 
the most of the people on shore be- 
sides, will stoutly maintain, that Ad- 
miral Colpoys did no more than his 
duty in ing force by force. Ha- 
ving said this, I need rear ad@, that 
it is ey he. nee we sh drop this 
plaguy business altogether, and betake 
ves to the consideration of other 
affairs which more immediately con- 
cern ourselves, and the many thou- 


sands we {ey 
*¢ ¢ And if you do so, Master Presi- 
dent,’ cried Tom Allen, ‘ you will not 
only make a complete goose of your- 
> but mere ings of us, your 
companions, and complete ninnies of 
the whole fleet !—We shall be the 
eomplete laughing-stock of all Europe, 
in faith. —What !—after orderi 
vessels at Spithead, in the sight of 
thousands, to assemble here—after 
_ ‘turning our officers adrift in the face 
of the whole country—after thus, in 
short, laying our hands to the plough 
in the most manly and determined 


manner, are we to knock under, and 
16 
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CAprif, 
end in a pitiful smoke’in this dastard- 
ly manner ?—I will never believe it ;— 
such a mean, heartless resolution, was 
never implanted in the bosom of a real 
blue-jacket—Oh no!—Rather rouse 
up at once like men, and let our friends 
and our enemies behold us as such— 
let them see us as fellows who have 
both heads to plan, and determined 
hands to execute with resolution. 
Pursue, therefore, your first steady 
purpose—let a egies course of in- 
quiry be immediately set on foot—ex- 
amine carefully both papers and wit- 
nesses—and if, as Bill Senator says, 
case of eool, deliberate murder ean 
honestly be made out, let the guilty 
instantly suffer the well-merited pe-. 
nalty of his crimes, without bestowing 
a single thought either on his rank, or 
on popular opinion. This would be 
behaving with something like the spi- 
rit of British seamen—and this I would 
call doing a trifle towards——’ 

** € Sending us all headlong to the 
devil!’ cried I, hastily interrupting. 
him, ‘ for I defy any mortal present to 
point out the smallest degree of good 
such a wild proceeding could accom- 
plish.—I am sorry, Mr President,’ 
continued I, ‘ that I should be guilty 
of being so very ill-mannered, but 
am compelled to be so, for my patience. 
is completely exhausted. Here we 
have been sitting, now, the best part 
of a couple of hours with fast doors, 
and we are as near a beginning of our, 
intended business as ever. Indeed, as 
far as I can perceive, it is quite im- 
possible that we can ever come toa 
conclusion—for while one gang of our 
orators are for not interfering at all in 
the matter, there’s another whom no- 
thing will seemingly please but com- 
plete extermination. I haven’t the 
smallest wish to chime in with either 
of these proposals ; for while I cannot 
think the Admiral -altogether inno- 
cent, I do net see how it is possible 
for us lawfully to punish him. I 
therefore think we should steer a mid- 
dle course, and surrender him without 
delay to the civil power onshore. B 
doing so we should sufficientl sine 4 
our complete conviction that he was. 
highly ble, if not guilty—and 





- that we very wisely did not consider 


ourselves the proper tribunal before 
which to convict him ; but we should 
also retain our own and the fleet’s un- 
sullied honour, and at once get rid. of 
a bone of contention, which at present 
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not ‘mars our 6wn happiness, but 
ies shear ctioomally. po a portage 


immediately concern us. If any one 
will me, therefore, Mr Presi- 
dent, I will now move, That with as 
hguich eee oom 

, you to -take suc 
stipe as will conduce to the immediate 
surrender of Admiral Colpoys and 
— Griffiths into the hands of the 
ci on shore.’ 

«« © Well done, Jock Adains,” cried 
Jamie Blythe ; ‘ troth I'll second you 
wi’ a’ my heart ; for though I wad 
hae had ne’er a single objection to hae 
hung yon madman o’a first Liftenant, 
I’ dinna care about meddling wi’ an 
Admiral. Saul, sirs, they’re cattle I’m 
easy about fingering ava in that raucle 
way. 
ee Well,’ cried the President, ‘ since 
ag a cig made and se- 
conded, it 
put into some shape or other without 

Delegates, what de you say? 
—S the Admiral be surrendered 
to the civil power on shore without 
delay or not ?’ : 

«« Am I to understand, Master 
President,’ cried Tom Allen, ‘ if this 
motion is not adopted, that the pre- 
sent council will then proceed to an 
immediate inquiry—the avowed pur- 

osé of our meeting ?” 

“ © No, Tom, I do not think so,’ 
replied the President ; ‘ for other mo~ 
tions may be made immediately after 
it, ‘you: know.” 

“ Against this both Allen and Se- 
nator wee remonstrated ; and Al- 
len, i , was on the very eve of 
treating us with another of his flaming 

, when he was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a loud and repeated knock- 
. ingat the cabin door. ; 

~ 4«« Hilloah!’ cried the President ; 
¢ who the blazes have we got here in 
such a devil of a hurry ? some lubber 
from the shore, I hope.—Jack Adams, 
F'll thank you to see what ill-manner- 
ed Yaltoo that is- who disturbs the 
Court so unceremoniously.’ 
- “ T instantly rose, and opening the 
state-room door went out on deck, 
when, who should I find there await- 
ifig-me but my good old shipmate, 
Peregrine Wigley, whom old First of 
June, while on board’ the Charlotte, 
had taken such a notion of, that he first 
made him his coxswain, and then took 
Vor. XFX. 
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ll be my fault if it’s not - 






him ashore with him, where he : 
new genre et his. 

‘ip. . B . » Davies, 
chap was 4 and beruffled, 
and so gaily rigged withal, that I stood 
for some time staring him in the face, 
he all the time grinning and laughing, 
before I discovered he was no other 
than my old shipmate. I immediate} 
shook him heartily by the hand, while 
he said, says he— 

* © Well, Jack, T’always thought 
your goggles were in better trim than 
I find they now are—Zounds, man, not 
to know an old shipmate in a second, 
who has both ate-and drank with you 
for-years !—I’m sure I’m not so mu 
altered as all that comes to.’ 

*** Not in your voice at least, my 
hearty,’ said I, ‘ for that I can discern 
in a trice—but who d’ye think was to 
smell an old Jack under all these gew- 
gaws. and fine trappings you've got 
rigged in, and so many of them there 
dandilly shore creatures eternally 
crawling about us, as has lately been 
the case P—’Tis more than I could, I 
know, and my not knowing of you at 
first sight is of course the less surpri- 
sing.—But how hast been—well and 
hearty, I hope?—ah! you're a saeky 
dog, Perry !—and héw is our 
Father of the Fleet ?—and what the 
devil has blown you hither in such a 
gele of wind, if I.may judge from 
your knocking ?>—Hast brought any 

news with you, Perry?’ - — 
, Jack,’ 


**¢ Belay, belay, if you 
cried the "laghing Wigley, ‘ or Yul 
never be able to overtake you. Why, 
my dear fellow, you rattle away all as © 
one as the old byes did on the 
Ist of June, an t my pipe out as 
letely as she’ did the French- 
man’s ;—but I'll try to answer you in 
your own rapid manner, as brief’ as a 
telegraph. Well, my dear soul, I’ve 
been in glorious health ever since I 
saw you, and live, thank God, with a 
kind indulgent master, the life of a 
gentleman :—His Lordship has been 
rather poorly this some time back, but 
he gets stouter daily :—And the gale 
of wind that has blown me hither is 
no other than this—I understand the 
Council of the Fleet sits inside there 
—now that’s just what I want—you 
must introduceme directly to the whole 
posse, and you'll hear the rest of my 
story when I’m there.’ 
* Ay, my - Perry,’ cried 1; 


t 


e 
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a can’t you give ya a - ht notion 

your message, that a fellow may 
have something to say, you know ?* 

*** No, no, Jack, the never a syl- 
lable,’ said Wigley :—‘ so in you go 
and announce me asa messenger from 
his Lordship. Come, quick, my heart : 
—my time is precious.’ 

“ Well, Davies, I did as he desired 
me ; and, as soon as it was pnderstood 


that the messenger was no other than . 


Coxswain Wigley, I was immediately 
ordered to introduce him. This was 
soon done, and after a few compliments 
had passed between Perry and his old 
chums, the President observed, that 
the council was now ready to hear 
what the coxswain had to say— 

**€ Very little, Mr President,’ said 
Wigley, ‘ for I’ve only to repeat the 
wen which were put into my mouth 
by my noble benefactor, and all our 
friends, the Father of the Fleet. Yes- 
terday, after his return from Court, 
he called me into his library, and, de- 
livering mie this packet, said, ‘ Perry, 
you must set off for Portsmouth with- 
out a moment’s delay, and travel as 
fast as horse flesh can carry you. When 
you get there call immediately at the 
Governor’s house and give him this 
note from me. It is for the purpose 
of providing you with a suitable boat 
to you on board the fleet. You 
will immediately push off, and, if the 
delegates are met, you must board that 
vessel they are sitting in, and there, 
getting mission to them, you are, 

‘ore the whole assembled, to deliver 
that packet into their President’s own 
hand, requesting him in my name, to 
make known its contents to the other 
delegates—to deliberate upon them— 
and to return their answer as a body 
by you to me.” Such were his words, 
Mr President, and I’ve fulfilled them 
to the utmost of my power, having 
never halted for a moment's leisure 
since I left his Lordship in London.’ 

“¢ The council and the Fleet are 
undoubtedly much indebted to you, 
my good fellow,’ said Jack Morris, 
¢ for your zeal and affection in their 
cause. His Lordship’s request shall be 
immediately most religiously complied 
with ; and I sincerely hope, that his 
well-known partiality for the interests 
of the Fleet will have suggested some 
scheme of ready accommodation, which 
may please all parties, and settle all 
disputes.—But you must be sadly fa- 
tigued, Wigley, travelling all night.— 
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(April, 
Wilt retire to the ward-room and take 
some refreshment—we can be going 
on and getting ready for you meantime, 
you know.’ . 
. *** It is impossible, Master Presi- 
dent,’ said Wigley, ‘ for me to lose 
a single moment at present, although 
I sincerely thank you for your kind © 
offer. IT must now hurry on board the 
Roya: George, as I’ve letters to deliver 
the Commander-in-Chief. On my. re- 
turn I mean once more to board you 
—when I hope your letter to his 
Lordship will be awaiting me. I must. 
then hurry on shore, as I know it 
would greatly please him were he to 
find me at the Governor’s awaiting his 
arrival.’ 

** What, Perry, is old First of June 
coming down himself?’ roared a score 
of voices. 

“ ¢ Yes, I expect both him and Lady 
Howe before nightfall at farthest,’ was 
the answer. 

*** Ah, glory !—then we're all right 
enough, my hearts!’ was the conclu- 


. sion. 


“The President Morris, now that 
Wigley had retired, proceeded before 
the whole meeting to break open the 
packet, when the first thing that pre- 
sented itself was a sealed note, address- 
ed to the President of the Delegates 
of the Fleet in Council assembled. He 
immediately broke the seal, and read 
to the council as follows :— 


eee Sir 


" , 
“¢ After having laboured with con- 
siderable assiduity in the cause of the 
fleet which I once had the honour to 
command—which is still dear to me— 
and which hasalways been amongst the 
foremost in the ranks of duty—it gives 
me infinite pleasure to be able to trans- 
mit you a a copy of the public 
act of legislature regarding your inte- 
rests, which I give. you my honour 
has passed through both Houses of 
Parliament, has been signed by his 
Majesty, and solemnly ratified by a 
special commission. By it you will 
perceive, that it cordially and cheer- 
fully grants all the different allowan- 
ces you have ever asked; and grants 
them with a liberality and condescen- 
Sion on the part of your King and 
country never before witnessed in any 
kingdom of the world. 
_ * T have it also to inform you, that 
it having pleased his Majesty to em- 
power me to promise you his. most 
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gracious pardon, and’a : for- 
giveness of all past conduct, on the 
simple condition of your immediate 
return to that system of duty and dis- 
cipline which has raised the British 
navy toa glory and renown unexampled 
in history, I mean to be in Ports- 
mouth to-morrow, .when I shall ex- 
pect to find such an answer to this 
awaiting me, as shall once more in- 
duce me to visit you all, ship and ship 
—execute his Majesty’s most gracious 
commands—and leave you and your 
officers once more restored to harmony 
and good humour. 

*- €T have chosen to transmit thisnote 
to you by my own faithful and confi- 
dential servant, Peregrine Wigley, and 
IT confess I prefer him to be my mes- 
senger solely because I know he is 
well known to you all, and has your 
every interest as much at heart as he 
has my own. It is my orders to him, 
that he wait for your answer, which I 
sincerely hope will be such as will 
finally terminate this disagreeable bu- 
siness to the entire satisfaction of the 
Fleet, and believe me, to no one more 
so than your late Commander-in-Chief 

“°° Howe.’ 


“ The President had no sooner 
concluded this affectionate letter than 
the state-room rung with reiterated 
cheerings. He now proceeded to read 
the other official papers contained in 
= — we — all os 
wi applause, and generally ap- 

ved of ET he meeting being thus 
all in good humour, the President had 
set himself to work in forming a scroll 
of the intended answer to Earl Howe, 
when he was rudely interrupted by 
Tom Allen, who peevishly demanded— 

*©* And what, pray, are you going 
to make of Admiral Colpoys ?” 
~~“ This question created a momen- 
tary surprise, and naturally turned all 
eyes on Tom Allen, Bill Senator, and 
Jack Vassy, who seemed the only dis- 
contented persons in the whole meet- 


ing. 

ee What shall we make of him ?’ 
cried Mark Turner ; ‘ why send him 
ashore to be sure—who the deuce cares 
a straw about him now?’ 

*€¢ T certainly think,’ cried Bill Se- 
nator, ‘ you'll have the decency at 
least to see how the’ votes go first, 
Master Turner, before you get so li- 
beral in your notions.’ 

“¢ Oh, surely, surely,’ cried the 
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President, interfering, ‘ we must put 
‘the vote regularly what has pase< 


ed. Come then, my lads, and let us 
see if we can’t decide this knotty point 
at once.—Order in the corner ha 
and do pay a little more attention, to 
the business before you.—What d’ye 
say now, the whole on ye? I'll once 
more repeat the question—Shall Ad- 
miral Colpoys and his Captain be de- 
livered up to the civil power on shore 
without any more delay ?— Come, 
mates, out with it—ay, or no.— What, 
no one speaks !—Well, I must push it 
forwards, I see. I'll tell you what, my 
lads, if there’s no reasonable objection 
stated, and backed by a majority of 
the council, by the time this three- 
minute glass has run out, I'll take it 
for granted that you're all agreed, and 
directly send orders on ‘board the 
London to bundle them both on shore 
without further bother.— So look out, 
and make up your minds quickly. 
We have a vast deal to do yet, and 
it. wears towards the hour of dinner.’ 
** A profound. silence ensued, du« 
ring which the President coolly re- 
sumed his task at the scroll, a good 
many entered into a whispering sort 
of conversation, and there were not a 


few whose eyes were steadily fixed on . 


the fast receding sand. It was just on 
the point of expiring, when Tom Al- 
len, who had given Bill Senator many 
significantly woeful looks, at last 
jumped up, and in a tone of the most 
whining vexation, exclaimed,— 

«** D)—n it, Master President, you'll 
certainly not turn them ashore, with- 
out at the very least some mark of 
your decided disapprobation of their 
infamous conduct. I will con- 
tent if you'll call them before you and 
give them a public vote of censure be-~ 
fore they go. 

** «I certainly am of opinion they 
shouldn’t get off scart clear,’ chimed 
Senator. 

“*€ Well, any other body of that 
opinion ?’ said the President, looking 
round him. ‘ What, no more than two 
against the vote? Then it’s decided ; 
and depend upon it I shall take an 
early opportunity of putting your vote 
into executioi:z.—Now, delegates, I’ve 
written a few lines here—and a few 
lines is enough—as an answer to our 
late gallant commander-in-chief, Earl 
Howe. I shall now read them to you, 
and if you think proper to approve of 
them, I'll have them transcribed and 
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: ready for our old coxswain, 
‘Wigley, without any farther delay. 
Be pleased to listen for a moment :— 


* ¢ Royal Sovereign, St Helen’s, 
10th May, 1797. 

« “My Lorp,—We had the honour 
of receiving your excellent note by the 
hands of our old shipmate, your ser- 
vant, Peregrine Wigley, and we beg 
leave to assure you, that the contents 
of it, while they satisfied every wish 
we had formed, has filled our hearts 
with the most ardent gratitude to you, 
as the steady friend and father of the 
British Fleet, and to our King and 
country for their munificent indul- 
genee and prompt liberality. Our 
grievanees, my Lord, are from this 
moment at-an end. It shall now be 
our pride to prove to you, and to the 
world, that the loyalty of the Fleet 
has not been impaired, nor its disci- 

line rendered in the least inefficient 

y our late misunderstandings. We 
are highly sensible, my Lord, that, 
without order and strict subordina- 
tion, our much-loved wooden-walls, 
the bulwark of Britain, and the pride 
of the ocean, would seon sink into 
merited contempt and complete insig- 
nificance ; and therefore, it shall be 
our future study to convince all Eu- 
rope, by deeds rather than words, how 
much we feel indebted, both to our 
worthy, venerable patron and father, 
and to our beloved King and Country. 

** ¢ A visit from your Lordship to- 
morrow, will not only be exceedingly 
gratifying, but very acceptable. As 
you have been pleased, my Lord, to 

ive us a hint of your intention, we 
f leave to say, that we will be proud 
to wait upon your Lordship at an early 
hour, at the Governor’s house, in order 
to have the honour of escorting you on 
board. hidey my Lord, with our 
most respec ove and duty, your 
Lordship’s faithful and ieedane 
. Vants, 
*€ The Detecaresof the Feet.’ 


“ The letter was received with ap- 
lause, and just as it was transcribed 
igley thundered once more at the 
ee me, . i 
“**T hope you'll forgive m ity- 
knocking, my dear s bur ps 
of time allows of little delay. Have 
you got my—Oh, I thank you, Mas- 
ter President—I hope this little fold- 
ing will set all to rights, and that I'll 
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[ April; 
see you all to-morrow, when I've more 


leisure. I must now hurry ashore a8 
if the devil kicked_me. Good bye, my 


- hearts—I trust you believe I wish you 
well.’ 


“ €0, undoubtedly, Perry,’ cried 
the President ; ‘ but why in such a 
hurry now ?—at least stop one mo- 
ment and take a mouthful of grog.’— 
Jack Adams, come, you're my fancy 
man, you know—take your old mate 
down to the ward-room, and give him 
a sneezer or two. Meantime we'll 
“re matters for to-morrow.’ 

“ You may depend on’t, Davies, 
that if ever I had an agreeable com- 
mission to put in execution, this was 
one—for I was really anxious to have 
a little talk with my old messmate, 
We therefore speedily decamped from 
the council board, and a few minutes 
after saw us comfortably seated in the 
wardroom, with a jug of - stuff 
before us, and a platter of the best in 
the hooker.” 

‘* © Well, my dear fellow,’ said I, 
after we had freshened hawse a bit, 
‘ now you've a spare minute or two, do 
give us some of your shore news. I’m 
very curious to learn what you've all 
been about lately, and what the people 
think and say of us.’ 

“ ¢ They say very little good of you, 
let me tell you, my lad,’ answ 
Wigley, ‘ whatever they may think ; 
for there are too many ed hats 
as gy about oe cove 
a-growling and grumbling like hungry 
bears, for es one even to dare tochime 
in a word or two in your favour. Why, 
lad, according to them, you are a mob 
of the most turbulent, lawless despe- 
radoes the world has ever been bother- 
ed with ; the Buccaneers, with black 
skipper Morgan at their head, were 
mere innocents in comparison—and as 
for the blood you have secretly spilt— 
ay, secretly, mind me—and the num- 
ber of lives you’ve lost by drownings 
of a night—nay, don’t stare so—wh 
they’re out of all count. Even I, 
Jack, who should have known you 
better, was completely staggered with 
their horrible ditties; and I fairly 
confess to you, that when I came on 
board on ye to-day, the first thing I 
looked out for was the yard-repe, and 
Jack Ketch’s necklace, being posi- 
a assured ashore, by people I could 
hardly doubt, that you were to astonish 
the world by tucking up an Admiral 
and his Captain to-day without fail.’ 
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5 And did really seriously be- 
lieve ouch stuf Perry? asked I. 
*.§ Seriously believe it, Jack,’ said 
Wigley ; ‘ why as to that, let me tell 
you, my lad, it’s a devilish hard mat+ 


ter now-a-days to know what to be- 
lieve ; for there’s nothing to be heard, 
day after day, wherever you go, but 
these thundering dismal stories, every 
one more marvellous than t’other, 
a-flying about like grape and canister. 
We have stories about the French and 
Duteh, and long gam every other 
post about the wild Irish ; but those 
about you blue-jacketed, riotous ras- 
cals, as are here, at the Nore, and 
other places, fairly bewilder the poor 
people on shore, and put their pipes 
out ; so that what with the marching, 
and drumming, and trumpeting of 
soldiers, horse and foot—the erecting 
of batteries, as if the enemy were in 
the offing—and other warlike prepara- 
tions, why they live but a dog’s life 
on’t. Why, my dear fellow, there is 
nothing to be seen ashore at present, 
all round the compass, but women, 
dogs, and soldiers.’ 
«© ¢ You astonish me, Perry,’ said 

I, ‘and I much doubt me are at some 
of your old tricks.—Come now, be se- 
rious, and no larking ; are there real- 
ly so many soldiers in town at pre- 
sent ?” 
_ &€Many?’ cried Wigley ; ‘-why, 
man, ain’t I telling on you as fast as I 
can, that you’ll see nothing else ? You 
may think me larking or not, as you 
please; but I honestly assure you, 
Jack, I never was more serious in my 
life. I passed thousands on the road 
coming down; and I'll be d—d if 
Portsmouth isn’t at this moment ab- 
solutely crawling with them, as well 
as Portsea, Gosport, and Farnham. 
Hilsea barracks are long ago bang-up 
and cheke-a-block ; aud as for South- 
sea Castle, why, it’s for all the world 
swarming like a bee-hive.’ 

_ © Why, zounds, Perry,’ cried I, 
‘what a pother the goodfolks must 

ut themselves into, and all about 
nothing! Sure am.I, they needn’t be 
so terribly frightened about either 
French, Dutch, or devils, while we lay 
here—since they must thrash us be- 
fore they can come nigh them, you 
know.’ 

«<< « Now what a silly stupid you 

must be, Jack,’ cried Wigley, laugh- 
ing, ‘not to sce,.with half an eye, 
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through all that thereflummery ! Why, 

man, you make me perfectly wicked 
at you. Doesn’t see, now, as plain as 
a pike-staff, that all them there stories 
as are hatched about your French, 
Dutch, and Irish, are all in my eye 
and Betty; and that the real truth 
is, the King and his government fears 
no one half so much as you blustering 
roaring boys, both here and at the 
Nore? Why, man, now as they say 
you've begun to tuck up your Admi- 
rals and Captains, what’s to hinder 
such a multitudeof scape-grace rascals, 
who are both daring and desperate, 
from jumping ashore, and doing un< 
heard-of mischief. It is this, my 
heart, that they are frightened at— 
and it is this that all them soldiers, as 
are swarming ashore, are called toge- 
ther to oppose—that you may depend 
on. Why, man, they’ve taken the 
very same precautions on the Medway 
and the ‘Thames ; for every village, 
hamlet, and inhabited spot, from 
Deptford, all the way down to Tilbury, 
and from Rochester all the way down 
to Sheerness and Shepey, is absolutely 
swarming with the soldiery—horse, 
foot, and artillery. I’m afraid, Jack, 
you'll have but a paltry account of 
your fancy girls before all these fellows 
are gone ; for mind me, my lad, the so- 
ber blue, however true, had never the 
single chance of a kind look when once 
the saucy scarlet hove in sight. Doesn’t 
recollect what that wicked wag of a 
fellow, Paddy O’Connor, used to say, 
that all our pretty girls, dogs, and 
turkeys, ran like devils after the scar 
let >—ha, ha, ha!’ 

“© As for the girls, P * said I 
a little crusty at fis iil-timed merri- 
ment, ‘ that’s a matter of very small 
consequence indeed to any one, since 
belike there’s more to be had where 
these same came from. I am far more 
cements at hearing you say, who has 
suc. opportunities of knowing. 
that the King and Government of our 
native land should harbour a single 
doubt of our fidelity, or think for a 
moment that we would betray them 
in = oan se danger. They must 
1ave been sadly imposed upon surely ; 
for; though I know we lene: some da 
ring, dauntless, restless rogues amongst 
us, (as who that considers our num- 
bers can doubt ?) yet I'll be bound to 
say, that our simple requests granted, 
there are more than three parts of us 
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still true to the core, who would nei- 
ther allow the British flag to be insult- 
ed, our King dishonoured, nor our 
much-loved country to be trod by an 
armed enemy, while they'd a sword to 
ield, ora th to draw.’ 
** * Glory, my heart of oak!’ cried 
Wigley ; ‘ why, that was spoke. like 
now, Adams. Sas ee 
me, my dear fellow ; here’s to all loyal 
hearts and sound bottoms.’ 
_ * © Amen,’ - 13 * but I'll tell 
ou, Perry—other things apart—I’m 
nt enone llr with this same 
news of yours, for it will completely 


“knock up a glorious cruize I had in my 


eye. 
.. © * Let’s have it, Jack, in an in- 
stant.’ 

** «Why you must know, mate,’ 
said I, ‘ that within this last week or 
two we've interchanged a good many 
letters with our chums, both at the 
Nore and at Plymouth, and it was a 
made-up sort of a plan between us, 

as soon as we got properly settled 
we were to send each of them a depu~ 
tation of two of our delegates to let 
them know all about it. Now, as I 
wished much to have a sight once more 
of Iondon, as well as for the sake of 
the cruize, you know, it has been long 
settled now, that Jack Morris, our 
President, and myself, should go u 
to the Nore, whilst other two shoul 
be dispatched in the same way to Ply- 
mouth. But if, as you say, there’s 
such a devilish guard of soldiers in 
the way, why, my cruize is all in my 
eye, unless we could fall on some 
scheme or other—which I really can’t 
see at present—of getting a sort of a 
protection, or liberty card, from the 
nabs, you know.’ 

««« Eh! and, by St George, but 
that’s not such a bad thought of yours, 
Jack,’ cried Wigley, ‘and might be 
more easily done than you're possibly 
aware of.—Ay, man, and so you were 
thinking of once more having a dash at 
the town in your way tothe Nore? In 
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faith, Jack, and it’s an excellent plan, 
and a plan, too, that we must see if 
we can't get put in execution; for 


nothing would te me more pleasure, 


my good old friend, than to come 
down and find you and Morris safely 
housed in the Belle Sauvage. My eye! 
we would have such rare doings, you 
can’t think.—Let me » musing 
—Zounds, it will go devilish hard, 
now the Earl's coming, if I don’t con- 
trive some way or other that may 
enable you both to break through the 
line of the soldiery ; for after you're 
once clear of the coast, the roads are 
as quiet as pussy.— But, bless my 
thoughtless head, what am I thinkin 
on—sitting here and gossipping wit 
you, when I should be Eaying ashore 
—Oh, the devil’s in the nimble heels 
of Time, when seated with an old 
friend and a can of grog—he doesn’t 
walk his ordinary pace, but flies in ten- 
leagued boots, like a pigeon-catrier.— 
However, Jack, I’ll see and contrive 
to give your scheme a thought or two 
betore I sleep, tired though I be, and 
shall tell you my notions on it some 
time or other to-morrow when I see 
you. Cheer up then, my dear heart ; 
for you shan’t want your cruize, and 
a good long one too, if it possibly lies 
in my power to serve you.—Remem- 
ber me to Morris—give him my thanks 
—Good bye, my lad, good bye !’ 

“* We shook hands repeatedly and 
parted. By the time I returned to the 
council the business was over, and the 
meeting dispersing, everything having 
been finally arranged and agreed on 
for the next day’s proceedings. After 
talking a few minutes, therefore, with 
Jack Morris,—hearing what had been 
done, and telling him what I had 
heard from my old friend, Perry, I 
stepped into our own boat and:return- 
ed on board the Charlotte—where, ha- 
ving retailed my news to the various 
inquirers, I took the earliest opportu- 
nity of jumping into my hammock, 
and was very soon fast asleep.” 
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We fear that our readers will not 
look at the title of this Paper with 
much satisfaction ; they will think 
that more than enough has been al- 
ready said on the subject. The stale- 
ness of the question assuredly is not 
one of the reasons which induce us to 
take it up, but if this were far greater 
than it is, there would still be suffi- 
cient in the condition of the country 
to justify us. In the space of a 
few months we have fallen from a state 
of unexampled prosperity, to one of 
almost unexampled distress. Com- 
merce and manufactures are suffering 
dreadfully, immense numbers of the 
working classes are destitute of em- 
ployment, and in a state of starvation, 
the revenue has decreased.in an alarm- 
ing manner, and nothing is spoken of 
but bankruptcy and suffering. Apo- 
logy cannot be necessary for an at- 
tempt to throw light on the causes. 
We make such an attempt principal- 
ly, because we think that these causes 
have been very imperfectly explained, 
even in Parliament; and that much 
has been said of them which is calcu- 
lated to do prodigious mischief. .We 
make it the more especially, because 
some of the most aoaieeal of them 
have in 'the legislature wholly escaped 
accountability, and are to be retained 
and strengthened under the idea that 
they will act as remedies. 
diene years of suffering, previously 
to 1824 and 1825, had greatly dimi- 
nished production, and the stock of 
most commodities, save agricultural 
produce, both here and in various 
other countries. In 1824, demand 
began to press somewhat upon supply 
in most articles, and of course prices 
a to rise. The recovery of agri- 

ture from its long period of distress, 
swelled mightily the demand for mer- 
chandise and manufactures, and this, 
in return, swelled greatly the demand 
for agricultural produce. The im- 
provement here naturally produced a 
proportionate improvement in the na- 
tions with which we trade, and this 
carried general demand still higher. 

When times are bad, the stocks of 
commodities lie in a comparativel 
few hands ; speculators will not touc 
them, and retail dealers will only hold 
small portions. When prices rise from 


‘operation of 


seanty supply, both speculators and 
retail dealers hold largely. When the 
advance commenced in 1824, the Go- 
vernment, instead of draining money 
out of the market, as it had long done 
by borrowing, was pouring mon 
into it, by jaliesion itedebt +e thie, 
with some other things, caused money 
to be abundant for both speculation 
and regular trade. Consumption and 
demand can become giants and dwarfs 
in a moment ; but production and sup- 
ply require some time for enlarging or 
diminishing themselves. here 
and abroad, the great increase of con~ 
sumption, and the heavy purchases of 
——— and retail dealers, caused 
the supply of most articles to be short, 
and in some created a degree of scar« 
city. - 
In 1825, foreign governments, as 
well as our own, had almost ceased to 
borrow money, and from this, the 
e Sinking Fund, and 
the preceding year’s prosperity, the 
glut in the money-market became exe 
cessive. Saving a glut in agricultu- 
a and labour, no glut ina 
ing country like this can-well be 
more destructive than one in the mo- 
ney-market. The excess inevitabl 
resolves itself into one of goods, an 
destroys itself by ruining those who 
deal inthem. We know from whom 
we differ, when we say that we can~ 
not believe in the doctrine which 
teaches that there can be constantly 
an excess of money—a redundancy of 
circulating medium—an excessive is- 
sue of paper or gold—a depreciated 
currency. The doctrine is atly op~ 
posed to the laws of nature. There 
may be for a short period a super= 
abundance of money, but it will as 
suredly soon dissipate itself, for it 
cannot be employed except in causing 
a superabundance of goods. On this 
we shall say more before we conclude 
this article. , 
For the greater part of the last year, 
a large portion of the superabundant 
money operated prodigiously to in- 
crease consumption, without increa- 
sing supply. The erecting of the new 
cotton manufactories, iron works, &e. 
—the building lations — the 


buildings, utensils, &c. of the new 
companies—employed a great quan- 
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tity of labour, and took a vast quan- 
tity of out of the market, with- 
- out any into it. The de- 


mand for various important articles 
‘eould scarcely be eee: An im- 
mense portion more of this money was 
employed in taking goods out of the 
market, and holding them ——_ 
tion. Prices kept rising, every 
one prospered. 
Production during all this kept re- 
ceiving mighty additions to its powers, 
‘but it required some time to get its 
increased crops of cotton, &c., the 
goods of its new manufactories, &c., 
ready for sale. At length these began 
to reach the market, and they did this 
at atime when consumption was gi- 
, and credit almost unbounded. 
rétailers were almost necessitated 
to keep heavy stocks by the largeness 
-of demand; the smaller merchants 
and wholesale dealers, from the good- 
ness of credit, were enabled to buy 
almost as largely as they , and 
they were tempted to buy largely from 
the ease with which profitable sales 
were effected ; and the leading mer- 
chants were almost compelled to order 
largely from abroad to meet the 
calison the market. All things conspi- 
red to prevent the market from . 
ing down under the stocks of different 
commodities, until they obtained the 
widest basis and greatest weight pos- 


sible, 

At length production reached con- 

sumption, a: yous pare oo roe 

; it passed it, and then n 
 Aecline. Before we anette whet 
followed, we will, from what has been 
said in Parliament, examine in detail 
some of the causes which led to the de- 
struction of balance between supply 
and demand. 

A set of people in this country as- 
cribe every variation of prices solely to 
our currency. Bad harvests—destruc- 
tion of the means of producing—the 
loss of sources of supply or demand— 
abundance or scarcity of trading capi- 
tal—sudden variations in consumption 
—all these things are without influ- 
ence on prices. If a rise take place, 
no matter what the cause may be, the 
ery is set up—The currency is depre- 
ciated !—The banks are ruining the 
country with an excess of yw f 2 r! 
We ~ that the slang had its 
day, when, to our utter astonishment, 
the Ministry adopted it. Upon look- 
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ing at the issues of paper fromthe 
Bank, it was seen that these had not 
varied much during the rise of prices, 
‘and that they had been considerably 
less than they were for some years 
eouare when prices were very low. 
is was grievously mortifying to the 
enemies of a r currency. How- 
ever, upon looking at the issues of the 
Country Banks, lo, and behold! these 
had been almost doubled during the 
rise. Here was a discovery ! Without 
more ado, the Earl of Liverpool, Mr 
Robinson, and Mr Huskisson, on the 
ove hand, and the Marquis of Lans- 
down with the other Whig heads on 
the other, asserted in effect that these 
increased issues of the Country Banks 
had supplied the new companies, the 
urchasers of foreign stock, the specu- 
tors in cotton, tallow, &c. &e. with 
funds, and had caused the destructive 
glut in the money market! ! ! 

The question is one of immense 
importance, and it is one on which 
the Ministry and the Opposition think 
alike. We shall, therefore, speak of it 
without any regard to reserve or com- 
pliments. 

It will, we suppose, be conceded to 
us by all, save Economists and Philo- 
sophers, that a nation ought always 
to as much circulating medium 
as the honest and legitimate needs of 
its pecuniary interests call for—that, 
whether this circulating medium con- 
sist of gold or paper, there ought al- 
ways to be as much of it in the mar- 
ket as people may find it necessary to . 
bays. provided they can give twenty 
shillings’ worth of goods for the sove- 
reign or bank-note. No one, we ap- 
prehend, will say that the circulating 
medium ought never to exceed a cer- 
tain sum ; and that if this sum should 
bé found insufficient for the fair needs 
of trade, people should be compelled 
to resort to barterthe farmer should 
be compelled to barter corn for cloth 
and groceries, and the manufacturer 
to pay his wages with bread, bacon, 
&c., obtained in barter for his manu- 
factures. , 

It will, we suppose, be likewise con- 
ceded to us by all, that the amount of 
circulating medium necessary for sup- 
plying the nation’s honest and legiti- 
mate needs must fluctuate very great- 
ly ; and that an increase of popula- 
tion, or trade; or riches, may make an 
addition to it indispensable. 
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ews, ie wil, 


Philosop we suppose, be 
moreover to. us by all, that 
om fluctuations in prices may possi- 
y be produced by other things than 
the circulating medium. A bad har- 
vest may make corn, or a blighting 
spring may make fruit, exceedingly 
dear in this country. A bad season 
may make sugar exceedingly dear in 
the West Indies, or cotton exceedingly 
dear in America, or wine exceedingly 
dear in France or Portugal. To put 
the matter beyond doubt, and to prove 
that a paper currency is. not the only 
thing that can cause prices to fluc- 
tuate, we will show how the price of 
wheat fluctuated in this country, in 
times when bank-notes were either 
wholly, or to a very great degree, un- 
known to our farmers and specula- 
tors. 
In 1651, the price of the quarter of 
wheat wasseventy-three shillings —We 
omit the pence for the sake of brevity. 
In the following year it was forty-nine 
shillings. Here was a fall of twenty- 
four shillings in a single year. In 
1653, wheat, was at thirty-five shil- 
lings. Here was a further fall in the 
succeeding year of fourteen shillings. 

In 1658, the quarter of wheat was 
twenty-five shillings—in 1659, it was 
sixty-six shillings—in 1660, it was 
fifty-six shillings—and in 1661, it 
“was seventy shillings. In the second, 
therefore, of these four years, it rose 
forty-one shillings,—in the third it 
fell ten shillings,—and, in the fourth, 
‘it rose fourteen shillings. 

In 1699, wheat was sixty-four shil- 
lings per quarter—in 1700, it was forty. 
‘Here was a fall in twelve months of 
twenty-four. In 1704, it was forty- 
six—in 1705, it was thirty. Here was 
a fall in the same term of sixteen. In 
1707, it was twenty-eight, and in the 
following year it was forty-one. Here 
was an advance of thirteen. In-1709, 
it was seventy-eight. Here was an ad- 
vance of thirty-seven. In the space of 
two years the price was nearly trebled. 

In 1727, the quarter of wheat was 
forty-two shillings—in the following 
year it rose twelve shillings—in the 
next year it fell eight—aud in the 
succeeding year it fell ten. 

In 1756, the quarter of wheat was 
forty-five shillings--in 1757, it was 
sixty—in 1758, it was fifty—and, in 

1759, it was thirty-nine. 

In 1766, it was forty-three—in the 

Vor. XIX. 
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next year it was sixty-four—...) 4 
following one it was sixty—and, a3 
be one that succeeded, it was forty- 
ve. 

In 1794, it was fifty-one shilli 
in 1795, it was eighty-two—and in 
1796, it was seventy-two. In the be+ 
ginning of 1797, gold ceased to circu- 
late, and the currency became paper ; 
yet, strange to say, the quarter of 
wheat fell to fifty-two; and in 1798, 
it fell again to forty-nine. Time makes 
unaccountable changes in the nature 
of bank-notes. In 1799, the quarter 
of wheat was sixty-seven, and in 1800, 
it was one hundred and twelve. In 
some parts of the last-mentioned year 
it was much higher. The farmers 
who remember the dreadful harvest 
of 1799, will not ascribe the high 
price to the issues of bankers. We 
ourselves knew one, the occupier of a 
pretty large farm, who, instead of ha- 
ving a large stock of wheat to sell, ac- 
cording to custom, had to buy fifty 
pounds’ worth for his own consump- 
tion. His case was by no means g sin- 
gular one. 

In the intervening periods, the fluc 
tuations were frequently as great. The 
price of the quarter of wheat but sel- 
dom remained the same for more than 
two years. It rose to the heights we 
have stated ; then in three or four 
years: it ran down to thirty-five, thir- 
ty, or twenty-five; and then it rose 
again. There was commonly a varia- 
tion in it between one year and another 
of five, ten, and sometimes fifteen 
shillings. It- must be remembered, 
too, that we only give the average 
price of each year, so that the fluctua- 
tions must in reality have been much 
greater than they appear from the 
statement. If we go to the earlier pe- 
riods of our history, we find that the 
fluctuations were greater. The quarter 
of wheat was sometimes as high as ten 
and sixteen pounds of our money, and 
sometimes as low as five or six shil« 
lings. 

When we look at all this, it certain- 
ly amazes us that people can, be found 
to maintain that a metallic curren 
will always keep prices from great @ 
frequent fluctuations ; or that it will 
of necessity always keep them low. 

Let us now glance at the “ high 

rices” of the last two years, which 

ave thrown the Ministry and Parli 
ment into such agonies, and t 
such terrible a upon the. 
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mense portion more of this money was 
in taking goods out of the 


market, and holding them —e 
tion. Prices kept rising, every 


prospered. 

Production during all this kept re- 
ceiving mighty additions to its powers, 
but it required some time to get its 
increased crops of cotton, &c., the 
goods of its new manufactories, &c., 
ready for sale. At length these began 
to reach the market, and they did this 
at atime when consumption was gi- 
, and credit almost unbounded. 
retailers were AA a ae 

to keep heavy stocks e largeness 
-of Fm heme smaller merchants 
and wholesale dealers, from the good- 
ness of credit, were enabled to buy 
almost as largely as they » and 
they were tempted to buy largely from 
the ease with which profitable sales 
were effected ; and the leading mer- 
chants were almost compelled to order 
largely from abroad to meet the 

po da the market. All things << 
red to prevent the market from . 
ing down under the stocks of different 
commodities, until they obtained the 
widest basis and greatest weight pos- 


sible, 

At length uction reached con- 
sumption, prices became station- 
ary ; it passed it, and then ae 
to decline. Before we describe what 
followed, we will, from what has been 
said in Parliament, examine in detail 
some of the causes which led to the de- 
struction of balance between supply 
and —— “hi ot 

A set of people in this country as- 
cribe every variation of prices solely to 
our currency. Bad harvests—destruc- 
tion of the means of producing—the 
loss of sources of supply or demand— 
abundance or scarcity of trading capi- 
tal—sudden variations in consumption 
—all these things are without influ- 
ence on prices. If a rise take place, 
no matter what the cause may be, the 
ery is set up—The currency is depre- 
ciated !—The banks are ruining the 
country with an excess of their r! 
We ~— that the slang had its 
day, when, to our utter astonishment, 
the Ministry adopted it. Upon look- 
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of labour, and took a vast quan- 
of goods out of the market, with- 
bringing any into it. The de- 
mand for various important articles 
could scarcely bé supplied. An im- 
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ing at the issues of paper from the 
Bank, it was seen that these had not 
varied much during the rise of prices, 


‘and that they had been considerably 


less than they were for some years 
periers, when prices were very low. 
is was grievously mortifying to the 
enemies of a r currency. How- 
ever, upon looking at the issues of the 
Country Banks, lo, and behold ! these 
had been almost doubled during the 
rise. Here was a discovery ! Without 
more ado, the Earl of Liverpool, Mr 
Robinson, and Mr Huskisson, on the 
ove hand, and the Marquis of Lans- 
down with the other Whig heads on 
the other, asserted in effect that these 
increased issues of the Country Banks 
had supplied the new companies, the 
—— of foreign stock, the specu- 
tors in cotton, tallow, &c. &e. with 
funds, and had caused the destructive 
glut in the money market! ! ! 

The question is one of immense 
importance, and it is one on which 
the Ministry and the Opposition think 
alike. We shall, therefore, speak of it 
without any regard to reserve or com- 
pliments. 

It will, we suppdse, be conceded to 
us by all, save Economists and Philo- 
sophers, that a nation ought always 
to possess as much circulating medium 
as the honest and — aes of 
its iary interests for—that, 
whether this circulating medium con- 
sist of gold or paper, there ought al- 
ways to be as much of it in the mar- 
ket as people may find it necessary to . 
buy, provided they can give twenty 
shillings’ worth of goods for the sove- 
reign or bank-note. No one, we ap- 
prehend, will say that the circulating 
medium ought never to exceed a cer- 
tain sum ; and that if this sum should 
be found insufficient for the fair needs 
of trade, people should be compelled 
to resort to barter—the farmer should 
be compelled to barter corn for cloth 
and groceries, and the manufacturer 
to pay his wages with bread, bacon, 
&c., obtained in barter for his manu- 
factures. : 

It will, we suppose, be likewise con- 
ceded to us by ail, that the amount of 
circulating medium necessary for sup- 


- plying the nation’s honest and legiti- 


mate needs must fluctuate very great- 
ly ; and that an increase of popula- 
tion, or trade; or riches, may make an 
addition to it indispensable. 
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| Always excepting Economists and 
Philosophers, it will, Wwe suppose, be 
moreover conceded. to. us by all, that 
t fluctuations in prices may possi- 
bly be produced by other things than 
the circulating medium. A bad har- 
vest may make corn, or a blighting 
spring may make fruit, exceedingly 
dear in this country. A bad season 
may make sugar exceedingly dear in 
the West Indies, or cotton exceedingly 
dear in America, or wine exceedingly 
dear in France or Portugal. To put 
the matter beyond doubt, and to prove 
that a paper currency is not the only 
thing that can cause prices to fluc- 
tuate, we will show how the price of 
wheat fluctuated in this country, in 
times when bank-notes were either 
wholly, or to a very great degree, un- 
known to our farmers and specula- 
tors. 
In 1651, the price of the quarter of 
wheat wasseventy-three shillings —We 
omit the pence for the sake of brevity. 
In the following year it was forty-nine 
shillings. Here was a fall of twenty- 
four shillings in a single year. In 
1653, wheat, was at thirty-five shil- 
lings. Here was a further fall in the 
succeeding year of fourteen shillings. 

In 1658, the quarter of wheat was 
twenty-five shillings—in 1659, it was 
sixty-six shillings—in 1660, it was 
fifty-six shillings—~and in 1661, it 
“was seventy shillings. In the second, 
therefore, of these four years, it rose 
forty-one shillings,—in the third it 
fell ten shillings,—and, in the fourth, 
‘it rose fourteen shillings. 

In 1699, wheat was sixty-four shil- 
lings per quarter—in 1700, it was forty. 
‘Here was a fall in twelve months of 
twenty-four. In 1704, it was forty- 
six—in 1705, it was thirty. Here was 
‘a fall in the same term of sixteen. In 
1707, it was twenty-eight, and in the 
following year it was forty-one. Here 
was an advance of thirteen. In-1709, 
it was seventy-eight. Here was an ad- 
vance of thirty-seven. In the space of 
two years the price was nearly trebled. 

In 1727, the quarter of wheat was 
forty-two ee ee the following 
year it rose twelve shillings—in the 
next year it fell eight—and in the 
succeeding year it fell ten. 

In 1756, the quarter of wheat was 
forty-five shillings~-in 1757, it was 
sixty—in 1758, it was fifty—and, in 

1759, it was thirty-nine. ‘ 

In 1766, it was forty-three—in the 
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next year it was sixty-four—in the 

following one it was sixty—and, in 

= one that succeeded, it was forty- 
ve. 

In 1794, it was fifty-one maces 94 i 
in 1795, it was pre par in 
1796, it was seventy-two. In the be« 
ginning of 1797, gold ceased to circu 
late, and the currency became paper ; 
yet, strange to say, the quarter of 
wheat fell to fifty-two; and in 1798, 
it fell again to forty-nine. Time makes 
unaccountable changes in the nature 
of bank-notes. In 1799, the quarter 
of wheat was sixty-seven, and in 1800, 
it was one hundred and twelve. In 
some parts of the last-mentioned year 
it was much higher. The farmers 
who remember the dreadful harvest 
of 1799, will not ascribe the high 
price to the issues of bankers. We 
ourselves knew one, the occupier of a 
pretty large farm, who, instead of ha- 
ving a large stock of wheat to sell, ac- 
cording to custom, had to buy fifty 
pounds’ worth for his own consump- 
tion. His case was by no means a sin- 
gular one. , 

In the intervening periods, the fluc- 
tuations were frequently as great. The 
price of the quarter of wheat but sel- 
dom remained the same for more than 
two years. It rose to the heights we 
have stated; then in three or four 
years it ran down to thirty-five, thir- 
ty, or twenty-five ; and then it rose 
again. There was commonly a varia- 
tion in it between one year and another 
of five, ten, and sometimes fifteen 
shillings. It- must be remembered, 
too, that we only give the average 
price of each year, so that the fluctua- 
tions must in reality have been much 
greater than they appear from the 
statement. If we go to the earlier pe- 
riods of our history, we find that the 
fluctuations were greater. The quarter 
of wheat was sometimes as high as ten 
and sixteen pounds of our money, and 
sometimes as low as five or six shil« 
lings. 

When we look at all this, it certain- 
ly amazes us that people can, be found 
to maintain that a metallic curren 
will always keep prices from great ai 
frequent fluctuations ; or that it will 
of necessity always keep them low. 

Let us now glance at the “ high 

rices” of the last two years, which 

ave thrown the Ministry and Par 
ment into such agonies, and t 
such terrible iations upon the. 
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unfortunate bank-note. First, with 1825, greatly to raise both 
respect to agricultural produce, it is wool and mutton. In the last two 


asserted on all hands with the utmost 
gravity, that the rise in this was caused 
solely by the small-note bill, and we 
imagine that it would be just as well 
to assert that it was caused solely by 
the steam-washing company. For 
some years previously to the ing 
of this bill, agriculture had been in 
great distress; in these years many 
farmers were ruined, much land was 
put out of cultivation, and the fertili- 
ty of land in general was greatly re- 
dena. Now it requires no great 
difference of season, or cultivation, to 
make a difference of one-sixth in the 
crop of corn; and if less and less 
corn be brought to market, supply 
must become scanty. In 1822, prices 
from diminished supply began to ad- 
vance ; they continued to advance in 
the most gradual manner, and it was 
not until 1824 that they reached what 
was to protect the farmer 
from actual loss. In 1824, we had 
not a sufficiency of oats for our con- 
sumption, and are we to be told that 
- @ats would not have risen if the cur- 
rency had been gold? In the early 
part of 1825, it was the opinion of 
many intelligent people, that there 
was not sufficient wheat in the coun- 
try to bring in the harvest ; and are we 
to believe that wheat would not have 
risen if there had been no bank-notes ? 
In the same year, the barley-land, 
‘from an untoward season, was very 
badly cultivated, the crop from this, 
and the hot, dry weather, was a very 
short one ; there was a deficiency to be 
ied from abroad ; and are we to 

that bank-notes caused the rise 

in barley? In one part of the last 
summer, an advance of fourpence or 
sixpence per pound, suddenly took 
place in fresh butter in London. On 
quiring into the cause of this grie- 
vous business, our butter-dealer said 
not one word touching bank-paper ; 
he assured us that the pastures were 
burnt up, and that if rain did not fall 
ily, the price would be much 
higher. We believed him. For the 
vege part of last summer the wea- 
er was exceedingly hot and dry; 
pastures were exceedingly bad ; con- 
sumption was very great, and in con- 
sequence, butter, cheese, and animal 
food, advanced much in price. The 
vast numbers of sheep that were car- 


ried off by the rot in the early part of 


years from the rity, the inhabi- 
tants of towns pm a an enormous 
number more than usual of saddle, 
coach, and draught horses: this could 
not be foreseen ; the farmers had only 
bred horses to meet the ordinary de- 
mand ; a horse must be four years old 
before he is fit for regular labour ; and 
in consequence there was a scarcity of 
horses, and they became dear. Corn 
and horses cannot be produced in 
quite so short a time as a parliamen- 
tary speech, or a newspaper para 


Let us now turn. to other things. 
It was discovered that there was. an 
unusually small quantity of certain 
kinds of spices in the market. Money 
—not merely bank-notes, but solid, 
unborrowed capital—was in profusion ; 
thespices were quickly bought up ; they 
got into a few hands ; the holders, for 
a time, produced a great scarcity in 
them, and obtained what prices. the 
pleased. Supplies arrived from skeen, 
and then spices tumbled again in spite 
of bank-notes. Certain great mercan- 
tile houses, of large unbounded capi- 
tal, confederated to buy up the chief 
part of the raw cotton that was in the 
market ; buyer bought against buyer, 
until a great scarcity was produced in 
cotton, and prices were in consequence 
very greatly raised. Supplies arrived, 
and then cotton fell again, without the 
assistance of a metallic currency. The 
same took place with tobacco and some 
other articles. The combinations rai- 
sed wages in some trades very greatly, 
and far above what the supply of la- 
bour and the price of provisions jus- 
tified ; the articles.produced in 
trades were raised in consequence. Pa- 
per, we think, was raised twenty per 
cent, and the paper-makers publicly 
declared that they were compelled to 
make the advance by the combination 
formed by their workmen. We appre 
hend that bank-notes had no share in 
exciting the combinations to demand 
such unfair and extravagant wages. 

Looking at the “ high prices’ as a 
whole—wheat rose about eight or ten 
shillings per quarter each year, and 
the chief part of the advance was ne- 
tessary to protect the farmer from 
loss. It never was so high as it often 
was in former periods, when the cur- 
rency was a metallic one, and it was 
only for a few months a few shillings 
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per geet above the lowest price 
that the farmer ought to have, to re- 
ive very moderate profits from his 
capital. The more important articles 
of colonial produce continued long at 
' losing prices, and they never fetched 
more than remunerating ones. The 
very few articles that were very dear 
were rendered so by scarcity, real or 
artificial ; they only continued so for a 
short period, and then they fell to 
losing prices. Generally speaking, 
prices were very good, but not high ; 
they were very little above what pub- 
lic prosperity demanded, and with few 
exceptions the fluctuations have been 
from good, to such as would, at almost 
all times, be ruinous ones. ‘The ad- 
‘vance in many articles was caused in a 
very trifling degree by speculation ; it 
was demonstrably occasioned by the 
shortness of supp'y. Parliament said 
nothing against high prices in the last 
session, although they were then about 
at the highest ; on the contrary, it 
exulted over the condition of the 
country. 

In the face of all this, the Ministry, 
the Opposition—the two Houses of 
Parliament, protest that the rise of 
prices was caused solely, or almost 
solely, by the additional paper put out 
by the English country bankers! We 
will never believe them—no, we will 
never believe them, even if they vote 
dt to be the truth ten thousand times, 
and then make solemn oath that-it is 
0 before the Lord Mayor of London. 

Prices rose in Ireland, and Scotland, 
in London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
-as well as in those partsof England 
which are supplied with circulating me- 
dium by the country bankers. Prices 
rose first in London and Liverpool. 
Yet we are told that this general rise 
of prices was caused wholly, or chiefly, 
by the gradual issuing in the space of 
three years, of additional notes, to the 
amount of six or eight millions, by the 
English country bankers. We are told 
this, although these additional notes 
had no circulation in Ireland, &c. It 
is incredible—it cannot be believed. 

But then it is said that the Bank, 
which supplies London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c. did not greatly vary 
its issues during the rise of prices, the 
increase of trade, and the speculation 
fever. Now, in fact, the Bank in- 
creased its issues of circulating me- 
dium in a greater degree in propor- 
tion than the country banks. Mini- 
sters say, that it has issued twenty- 
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five millions of ns since 1819; 
and, while it has done this, it has 
only drawn in five or six millions of 
its paper. It is calculated that fifteen 
or seventeen millions of these sove- 
reigns still remain in the country ; and 
every one knows, that, in so far as 
they circulate, their circulation is al- 
most exclusively confined to those . 
parts in which the notes of the Bank 
circulate. If we assume that sixteen 
millions remain, that of these, two 
millions were hoarded, or scattered 
through the other ga of the realm, 
and that the Bank drew in six mil« 
lions of paper, it will appear that the 
Bank added eight millions to the cir- 
culating medium of London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and their environs. 
If we estimate the number of souls 
supplied by the Bank at 2,000,000, 
the case stands thus: While the coun< 
try bankers added six or eight mil- 
lions to the circulating medium of ten 
millions of people, the Bank of Eng- 
land added eight millions to the cir- 
culating medium of two millions of 
people. ‘Those whom the Bank su 
plies, carry on their business in a far 
greater — by means of bills of ex 
change, than those who are supplied 
by country banks. A bill for one hun- 
dred pounds will often pass from hand 
to hand before it comes due, and pay 
debts of ten times its amount, without 
the aid of a single bank-note or sove= 
reign. Lip 
If at the moment when the Bank 
began to issue these sovereigns, it had 
had them already out, and had had 
eight millions less of paper in circu+ 
lation ; and if it had kept the amount 
of them in circulation nearly station- 
ary, and had slowly put eight mil- 
licns more of paper into circulation, 
what would have been said of it? 
Ministers would have been horror 
struck—Mr Brougham would have 
raved himself hoarse—Cobbett would 
have gone stark-mad—and Mr Baring 
himself would have groaned over its 
** excessive issues.” All the distress 
of the nation would have been at once 
fathered upon it. Yet the circulating 
medium of London, &c. has been in 
a worse condition, in regard to paper, 
than it would have been in; had this 
been the case; but because the Bank’ 
has increased its issues by means of 
gold, the increase has had no effect 
whatever in the eyes of our sagacious 
rulers, although every one may see 
that the currency of London, &c. has 
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been’ increased much more than that 
of the other parts of England. 
People—and very exalted 
too—seem to imagine that a country 
banker can only get his notes into cir- 
culation by lending them, or discount- 
ing bills with them, or giving them 
away. It appears to be thought that 
the inhabitants of Leeds, Wakefield, 
Hull, Bristol, Newcastle, &c. &c. are 
so miserably poor, that they have not 
wherewith to buy a bank-note, and 
that they can only procure such notes 
through the charity of bankers. This 
is somewhat erroneous ; the wealth of 
England is not altogether confined to 
the regions of Cockaigne, and the dis- 
tricts inhabited by Mr Huskisson’s 
constituents and their connexions. We 
will venture to say, that the chief part 
of the additional notes put into circu- 
lation by the country bankers, were 
bought of them with property as solid 
es that which was given by the people 
of London in exchange for the sove- 
reigns. We will venture to say, that, 
if the country bankers had not issued 
these additional notes, they would 
have put nearly their amount of sove- 
reigns into circulation. In truth, for 
the two years — to the com- 
mencement of the present distress, the 
country bankers were so little pressed 
for loans and discounts, that they 
scarcely knew how to employ their 
money ; if money were offered them 
on loan they would scarcely take it at 
the lowest interest, and they often 
wholly refused it. In the country, as 
well as in London, people in general 
pay the same for the bank-note as for 
sovereign ; and they are as able to 

buy the one as the other, if the choice 
be before them. 

~ The truth is, agricultural produce 
of all descriptions rose considerably in 
price; in some districts, husband 
wages advanced, and in all a mu 
greater quantity of husbandry labour 
was employed. A great advance took 
place in almost all articles of mer- 
chandise and manufactures. The con- 
sumption of the agricultural popula- 
tion, and the trade of country towns, 
were very greatly increased. Let it be 
remembered, that, in all the agricul- 
tural districts of England, the circu- 
lating medium consisted almost ex- 
clusively of the notes of country banks. 
Let it be remembered, too, that, when 
the farmer is poor, he can scarcely 


keep a pound in his pocket ; and that, 
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when he is in easy circumstances, he 


lives some miles from a 

nk. He cannot make his payments 
by cheeques ; he has scarcely anything 
to do with bills of exchange ; he ean- 
not go at a moment's notice to the 
bank for cash; and he commonly 
keeps from twenty to fifty pounds in 
notes in his dwelling. Let it be re 
menibered, in adslition, that the cir- 
culation of money is infinitely slower 
in the country than in towns. When 
all these things are taken into consi~ 
deration, it will surprise no one that a 
vast additional quantity of circulating 
medium was called for in the agri- 
cultural districts. 

With the exception of London, Li- 
verpool, Manchester, and their neigh- 
bourhoods, all the manufacturing dis- 
tricts and sea-ports of England had 
scarcely any other circulating medium 
than the notes of country banks, 
Trade increased very greatly, wages 
rose very much, a vast additional 

uantity of labour was employed, and 
the t= of everything was greatly 
raised. Was it possible in such a state 
of things for the amount of circulating 
medium to remain stationary ? 

If the whole of the bankers of the 
three kingdoms added twenty mil- 
lions in notes and sovereigns to the 
currency, this, on the average, would 
scarcely give an additional pound to 
each member of the population. Now, 
notes and sovereigns are more or less 
needed by the whole population. Put- 
ting the calls of business out of sight, 
every one who is not an utter stranger 
to the world knows, that, in prosper- 
ous times, all traders, farmers, &e. 
small and great, together with their 
wives, and sons, and daughters, keep» 
much more constantly in their poc- 
kets, as mere pocket-money, than they 
keep in times of adversity. This mo- 
ney is in effect hoarded, for it is kept 
at about the same amount. In the 
way of business, most farmers, as we 
have already said, and most small, 
middling, and even great traders, keep 
much more in notes or sovereigns by 
them, in good times than in bad ones. 
When wages are good, and work is 
plentiful, a vast portion of the work« 


nerall 


- ing classes hoard to a certain extent ; 


the mechanic, or even the labourer, if 
he be single, or if his family be small, 
can constantly keep a pound or twoin 
his pocket ; he saves by little and lit- 
tle, until he has perhaps five or six 
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pounds, or more, for the purchase of 
clothes, or some other purpose. When 
won are low and work is scarce, pena 
who can employment can only 
earn what will aie them with ne- 
cessaries, and they are compelled to 
part with their note or sovereign as 
soon as they receive it. Great num- 
bers are unemployed, and have never 
so much asa pound in their posses- 
sion. If five millions of the population 
keep on the average two pounds more 
each in their pockets, this renders ten 
millions more, in notes or sovereigns, 
necessary, without any rise of prices 
or increase of trade. 

When we look at all these things, 
we are thoroughly convinced that the 
additional amount of currency put 
into circulation was not the cAusE, 
but the errecr, of the rise of prices 
and the increase of trade. It, no 
doubt, did, occasionally, for a mo- 
ment, operate, in a trifling degree, as 
the cause, but looking at its operation 
from first to last, as a whole, it cer- 
tainly, in our judgment, was the effect. 
Of course, we imagine that nothing 
could well be more simple and absurd 
than the assertion made by the lead- 
ers of that portentous and fatal Coali- 
tion which the Ministers and the 
Whigs and Burdettites now form, that 
the speculations, &c. flowed from the 
increase of paper put out by the Eng- 
lish country bankers. 

The merchants, manufacturers, and 
tradesmen whom these bankers supply, 
do not speculate with bank notes, if 
they enter into speculations. The 
merchant carries on his business chief- 
ly with bills ; he gives his acceptance 
for what he buys—he receives an ac- 
ceptance for what he sells ; and these 
acceptances are, almost always, pay- 
able in London. When he receives a 
bill, he takes it to his banker, not to 
receive notes for it, but to pass it to 
account: if the banker do not pay it 
away, he sends it, when due, to Lon- 
don, to receive the amount in Bank of 
England notes, or gold. The merchant 
does not take up his own acceptances 
with the notes of his banker, but the 
latter takes them up for him, in Lon- 
don; with gold or Bank of England 
notes. If he need a heavy advance 
from his banker, he receives it, not in 
notes, but in bills, or in the taking up 
of his acceptances in London. If his 
banker assist him in his speculations, 
he can only doit in a very trifling 
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degree with his own notes ; he must 
do it almost wholly with what is the 
same to him as gold or Bank of Eng- 
land paper. 

The manufacturer is paid chiefly 
with bills, and he needs large discounts 
for the wages of his workmen ; but he 
pays for what he buys chiefly with the 
bills that he receives, or his me 
ances, both of which are gen y 
payable in London. If he speculate, he 
cannot do it with the notes of his 
banker ; and if he need assistance in 
his speculations, he must receive it in 
the same way as the merchant receives 
it. 

All but small tradesmen buy near- 
ly everything with bills. If the trades- 
man pays his London or other come 
mercial travellers with country notes, 
they immediately take the notes to the 
bank to obtain bills for them. But he 
does not so pay them. If he take to 
his banker a , or Bank of England 
notes, or the notes of the different 
banks of the place in which he dwells, 
he has credit given him for the sum 
in his account, as cash ; if he procure 
from his banker a bill in exchange, he 
has discount allowed him for the time 
that the bill has to run. His travel- 
lers will take in payment good bills at 
two months, on the same terms as 
they will take sovereigns, without de- 
manding discount. He therefore 
fits considerably by paying with bills 
instead of notes. In country towns, 
good bills that have not more than 
two months to run are taken by most 
men of business as cash, although the 
banks regularly charge, or allow dis~ 
count, on receiving or paying them ; 
and in consequence, in paying for the 
goods that he buys of his own towns- 
men, the tradesman has a profit in 
paying with bills instead of notes. If 

is banker make him advances to as- 
sist him in speculations, he cannot 
pay his accounts in London, Manches- 
ter, &c. with notes ; if he pay these 
to his own townsmen, the latter im- 
mediately take them to their 
tive bankers, and in a day or two they 
are returned to his banker, who has to 
give what is equal to gold for them. 
His banker cannot assist him, to any 
degree worth rN 5 merely by 
lending him notes ; if he lend hin 
notes, they cannot be kept in circula- 
tion for a week. 

Nearly all the bills that circulate in 
the kingdom are payable in London 





—many of the heavy payments of both 
merchants and tradesmen are made in 
bank notes—from the system of bank- 
ing that prevails, many of the smaller 
traders are not able to open accounts 
with the banks. From these and other 
causes, the discounting of bills pre- 
vails to an enormous extent. In the 
country, where the heavy payments 
are made principally in bills that are 
geyeule in London, there is compara- 
vely but little of what is really the 
discounting of bills with country 
notes, except among the manufac- 
turers, who have to pay great sums in 
wages. In London, the notes that 
circulate are those of the Bank of 
England, and if the other banks re- 
ceive them from their connexions, they 
do not return them to the Bank for 
gold. In the country, every banker 
is in éffect constantly labouring to 
drive the notes of other banks out of 
cireulation : immediately on receiving 
them from those who keep accounts 
with-him, he sends them to their re- 
spective issuers, to be exchanged for 
what is equal to gold, or notes of the 
Bank of England. Most of the loans 
that the country banker makes are not 
made in notes ; he will only lend notes 
for particular purposes, and when they 
are likely to be ut into circulation ; 
-he will not lend them to merchant, 
tradesman, farmer, or country gentle- 
man, if these want to pay them away 
in one sum, because he is sure that 
they will at once get into the hands of 
another banker, and be returned to 
him, to be exchanged for solid money. 
From the manner in which business 
is carried on in the country, and from 
the powerful checks which the coun- 
try banks impose upon the issues of 
each other, we think it almost impos- 
sible for the issues of these banks to 
be ever much greater than the fair and 
legitimate needs of business call for. 
Where, and by whom, were these 
lations entered into, that are 
changed upon the notes of the English 
country bankers? They were entered 
into principally in London and Liver- 
pool, br ng who had nothing to 
do with these notes or their issues. 
In these places, and among these per- 
sons, the scarcity of money and the 
failures began; and not much com- 
| a has been heard, up to this 
our, from Hull, Bristol, and the 
other ports which have neither seve- 
reigns nor Bank of England paper. 
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In the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire, &c. the distress was mani- 
festly caused by other things than the 
speculations of the manufacturers and 
tradesmen. Onte more we say, that 
the circulating medium was in propor- 
tion increased more in London, Liver- 
pool, &c. than in the other parts of 
England ; and are we to believe that 
Bank of England notes and sovereigns 
will not enable bankers to discount 
bills and make loans—will not enable 
men to form mining and other com- 
panies, and to enter into great cotton, 
tallow, and other speculations? We 
cannot, and we will not believe it. 
The charge brought against the notes 
of the English country banks was 
most disgraceful to those who made 
it. 

- The truth is, that the new come 
panies, s tions, &c. flowed from 
a profusion, not of circulating me- 
dium, but of wealth, real wealth,—of 
that which gives birth to, and is re- 
presented by, the circulating medium. 
Before the peace, the government, in- 
dependently of the taxes, borrowed 
almost yearly twenty or thirty mil- 
lions of the savings of the nation, and 
it immediately destroyed the sum as 
capital. The funds constantly offered 
a good and secure investment to all 
the capital of the country which could 
not be profitably employed in busi- 
ness ; such capital regularly flowed into 
them from all parts, and they dissipa- 
ted it solely in consumption. This 
ceased soon after the war terminated ; 
and it seems to be foolishly imagined 
by the leaders of the Coalition, that 
the money thus lent was created solely 
by the issues of bank paper, and that 
the ability of the nation to save ended 
with the need of the government to 
borrow. In late years, the country 
accumulated surplus capital, as it did 
during the war; the.drain for taking 
it away was cut off, and instead, the 
sinking fund added to this surplus 
capital five or six millions annually. 
The consumption of capital, if we may 
so speak, was, in effect, diminished by 
perhaps twenty millions yearly, while 
the supply remained at any rate the 
same, and can any man wonder that 
this soon made it superabundant ?>— 


“The capital which, during the war, 


regularly flowed into the hands of go- 
vernment, as soon as it could be spa- 
red by its owners to take goods out of 


_the market and consume them, now 
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flowed into the hands of the town and 
country bankers, to seek, and seek in 
vain, for empl t.. Every bank 
in the kingdom was glutted with mo- 
ney ; and this money consisted, not of 
its own paper, but of sums placed in 
it, in one way or another, that were 
as solid in their character as land. 
Mortgages and other securities 
could not be found, and it was almost 
impossible to. employ the money in 
any manner. -It was this real, solid, 
superabundant capital, and not bank 
notes, that made the bankers so li- 
beral in lending and discounting, that 
enabled large numbers of other peo- 
ple, as well as merchants, to specu- 
ate, and that furnished the funds for 
the new companies, &c. At the time 
of the South Sea bubbles, and in other 
parts of our history, a similar state of 
things produced similar consequences, 
when bank notes were wholly, or al- 
most, unknown. 

This superabundant capital was put 
to various employments, and we will 
now endeavour to ascertain what share 
each of these has had in producing 
that distress under which the nation 
is sufferin 

A very ae amount was advanced 
on loan to foreign nations, and some 
people make this the leading cause of 
the distress. We cannot agree with 
them. When a community has more 
capital than it can employ at home, 
the best thing, in our judgment, that 
it can do with the surplus is, to lend 
it to friendly foreign governments, 
provided it can get unexceptionable 
security. These governments imme- 
diately annihilate the loans as capital, 
and do not employ them to injure the 
trading, or other interests of the lend- 
ers. Assuming that proper security 
is obtained, loans made by the people 
of this kingdom to other countries 
operate, until the money is repaid, 
much as though they were vested in 
the purchase of estates in these coun- 
tries. It is said, that more than sixty 
millions have. been lent in this man- 
net in late years ; if this sum pay five 
per cent, the nations that have bor- 
rowed it will have to remit three mil- 
lions yearly to the borrowers in this 
country. To the community at large, 
it will have much the same effect as 
though the proprietors of estates in 
those nations, yielding’ three millions 
of annual rents, should dwell and ex- 
pend their rents constantly here. 
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We say not that good security was 
obtained for all the money thus lent; 
on the contrary, we think that much 
of the security will be found to be very 
worthless. We fear that many of the 
lenders will soon have great difficulty 
in obtaining their interest, and that 
they will sustain tremendous losses in 
respect of the principal. But putting 
out of sight the Spanish Bonds, the 
effect of which was over before public 
prosperity commenced, and the Greek 
loan, the amount of which was con- 
temptible, the loans in question 
rated up to the beginning of the dis- 
tress, as they ‘would have done had 
they been advanced on the very best 
cole, The ie se San 

ow, ha n r 5 e 
marketable value of = cial had 
increased. Had this money been kept 
at home, there is decisive evidence 
that human ingenuity could not have 
found for it beneficial employment. 
Notwithstanding that it was taken 
away, and that so much.more was 
absorbed by the schemes, there was, 
until long after the beginning of the 
distress, abundance of idle money in 
the country. The country papers, al- 
most up to this hour, have been con- 
stantly offering heavy sums on mort- 
gage. No one will be so foolish as to 
imagine, that if the money had been 
kept at home, no efforts would have 
been made to employ it ; and no one 
but an Economist will say, after look 
ing at all the modes in which capital 
can be employed, that it could have 
been employed in any other manner 
without producing evil. Had it been 
kept at home, it: would doubtlessly 
have been employed in making the 
present overstocks of merchandise and 
manufactures still more destructive ; 
a vast portion of it would have been 
lost to its owners, and the existing | 
public distress would have been more 
severe. It was sent abroad—and, up 
to the beginning of the distress, the 
foreign stock was saleable without loss, _ 
and it practically brought three mil- 
lions annually into the country to be 
expended in consumption. We ima~ 
gine, that the foreign loans were \so 
far from producing the distress, that 
they operated powerfully to prevent . 
it, and that it would have been much 
greater if they had not been made. The 
fall in the South American funds must 
have done fearful injury ; but it fol- 
lowed, and did not precede, the dig- 
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tress: it was not a cause, but a con- 


ce. 
€ now come to the schemes. How- 
ever great the folly and villainy of the 
nators of many of them were, we 
must still do justice. Some of the new 
companies that took the most heavy 
sums out of the market are still in 
being; and they are not wholly with- 
out hope of a small share of success. 
Thedistress began before returns could 
have been expected from any of them 
—when very few had been dissolved 
—and when these few had produced 
no failures, and no great amount of 
individual loss. The loss occasioned 
by the schemes has been divided 
amidst a vast number of individuals ; 
no very large portion has fallen upon 
each, and very many of them have not 
been in trade. The new companies 
took a large quantity of goods out of 
the markets, and they brought scarce- 
ly any into it ; they therefore acted to 
a certain extent as a counterpoise to 
the heavy importations which have 
been so loudly complained of. In the 
bubbles of former times, families em- 
barked their all, and lost their all ; the 
ruin was evidently produced by the 
bubbles alone. In those of the last 
two years, people only ventured a part 
of what they possessed ; and they sel- 
dom went beyond their depth. We 
have scarcely heard of a single failure 
that was produced solely by confiding 
money to the new companies. 
The operation of the foreign loans 
had in a great degree ceased when the. 
was advanced to these compa- 
nies, so that the absorption of money 
by these loans and companies was 
haps nearly equal in amount in 
each of the last four years. If we take 
this amount at even so much as twen- 
ty millions yearly, this does not reach 
what the government often absorbed 
during the war, without producing 
any scarcity of money, or any injury 
whatever. The shares were principal- 
ly held by people in the —— 
and the great body of the merchants 
and-manufacturers had nothing to do 
with them. Tlie distress did not be- 
gin amidst the dabblers in.shares ; it 
was not them, but people unconnect- 
ed with them, who were pressed for 
money, and were in need of loans and” 
‘discounts. We conceive that the new 
companies had no great share in pro- 
ducing the distress ; and that if no- 
thing had co-operated with them, this 
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distress would have been but little felt 
by the nation at large. 

The fact is, that two very prosper- 
ous years had greatly increased the 
capital of almost every merchant, ma~ 
nufacturer, and tradesman. This in- 
crease was altogether independent of 
bank notes, and bank advances; it 
was solid, unborrowed capital. This, 
and the largeness of consumption, in- 
evitably led to the holding of heavy 
stocks, to heavy importations, and of 
course heavy exportations, and much 
speculation. A great deal of reproach 
has been cast upon the merchants for 
importing so largely ; and the increa- 
sed imports of the Test two years have 
been triumphantly quoted against 
them, to prove that they are principal 
ly accountable for the distress of the 
nation. Now, a single glance at the 
revenue of the last two years, will 
show that consumption called for a 
very large increase of importations ; 
and we are by no means sure that the 
importations would have been in any 
considerable degree excessive, if cone 
sumption could have been kept from 
decrease, and credit from injury. 

Ministers, who in these days puff 
their own talents and wisdom in a most 
extraordinary manner, declare that 
they foresaw the distress in the last 
Session ; and that if their cautions had 
been attended to it might have been 
avoided. Now, their cautions were 
confined to the new companies, and 
even some of these they sanctioned. 
Mr Huskisson again and again decla- 
rej, when trade was at the highest 
point which it reached, that it would 
increase—that it would keep increa- 
sing—that the new system would car- 
ry it infinitely above what it then was. 
He and the Chancellor of the Exche« 
quer asserted, that the opening of the 
silk trade would greatly benefit this 
trade ; that the new Colonial system 
would increase our commerce with the 
Colonies; and that the abolition of 
restrictions would swell out this com- 
merce in every quarter. If this were 
not calculated to excite the merchants 
and manufacturers to cast away cau- 
tion, and carry importing and expert~ 
ing to the highest point, we cannot 
tell what could be calculated to do it ; 
yet now Ministers reproach the mer- 
chants for over-trading, and assert, 
that attention to their cautions would 
have kept things in their proper course! 
We say this merely in justice to the 
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merchants, who have been most bar- 
barousl t with. 

While importations kept increasing, 
consumption received some severe 
checks. Cheese pa re did it great 
injury. raised. wages greatly in 
some Galli but by this they des 
pressed them in others ; those engaged 
in them were often idle ; and upon the 
whole, much less money was paid in 
wages than would have been paid, if 
they had not existed. They seriously 
injured many of the masters. Theship- 
Mia one, and several others, if they 
had kept in employment, would have 
taken a large quantity of such goods 
out of the market as are now supera- 
bundant, without producing an excess 
of others. The merchants had no share 
in creating these Combinations. 

The cotton 2 prams by greatly 
raising prices, did great injury to con- 
sumption. Here a portion of the mer- 
chants deserve the blame. 

The time approached for the admis- 
sion of foreign silks ; the retail dealers 
durst not order of the manufacturers, 
the latter were left without trade, and 
this did great injury to consumption. 
It has been said, that the distress in 
the silk trade was produced by the 
same causes which have distressed 
other trades ; but this is contradicted 
by facts. This trade was in a state of 
stagnation some time before any other 
began to suffer, and before the want 
of money diminished the wearing of 
silks; the dealers assigned the ap- 
proach of the time for the admission 
of foreign silks as their reason for not 
buying. It is, in truth, perfectly ridi- 

ous to ascribe the distress of every 
trade to the same causes, when causes 
that injured one did not touch another. 
The cotton speculations injured the 
cotton manufacturers seriously, but 
they did not reach other manufactu- 
rers. The new system injured the silk 
trade dreadfully, but. various other 
trades*were not affected by it. The 
importations caused many descriptions 
of merchants to suffer fearfully, when 
others had nothing to do with them. 
The real fact is, that one interest was 
distressed by one cause, and another 
by a wholly different cause, until se- 
veral of deni were distressed, and 
then their sufferings made distress 
sonst Many at ‘this moment are 

istressed merely by the distress of 
others ; and others are distressed by 
things perfectly different. 

Vor. XIX. 
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The stagnation of the silk trade 
greatly — ed consumption of 
the large part e population enga~ 
ged in it ; and it ad in 290 the usual 
orders from being received from Italy 
Oe aie hin 
e uncertainty touching the oper= 
ation of the sidwieyelea aiid ot 
siderable ‘stagnation in the shawl, the 
printing, and some other trades. This 
injured consumption. : 

The new system threw the increase 
in the carrying trade wholly into the 
hands of foreigners : this injured con- 
sumption greatly on the one hand, and 
increased imports on the other. This 
system, instead of increasing the ex- 
ports to the Colonies, considerably 
reduced them ; and this injured con- 
sumption. The merchants had but 
a very small sharé in making the chan 
ges in our laws and systems; and we 
ie a the injuries rhe to bee 

these changes opera’ to 
Seis the distress. atiste & 

From different causes several inte~ 
rests began to suffer ; workmen were 
Kr out *. employment :e trade be 
came fiat ; an ces er: n 
to fall. We ete sheady sat tase 
consumption can become a dwarf or 
a giant in a moment. The fall of 
prices left almost all traders without 

rofits, and it subjected very many to 

eavy losses. An instantaneous reduc 
tion of expenditure followed. ‘The 
tradesman who lives at the rate of five 
hundred per annum, can sink to four, 
and still maintain about the same ‘ap-“ 
pearance in the eyes of the world. All 
classes were well stocked with clothes, 
and the buying of manufactures ina 
great measure ceased. The shopk 
’ Y bonth which ny se 
owly, and ught very Tit 
the Whale ssibipla! Wien eieeatte 
rising, all the persons between'thé im- 

rter and consumer are anxious to 

hold ; when they are falling, these 
persons keep out of the market. "The 
speculators stood still ; the merchants 
lost their customers, and had the whole 
weight of the imports thrown upon 
their shoulders. Foreign buyers ‘were 
naturally lost’ with the “home ones. 
Consumption was greatly’ #éduced’; 
very little ready money was ‘taken ‘in 
the shops ; the small traders’were be- 
hind in their payments, and’ the’stat- 
city of money became extreme amidst 
the large ones. 

Meantime, preteen went on 4s 

8 : ae . 
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usual. The merchants had cargoes, 
which they had previously ordered, 
and consignments, daily arriving. The 
manufacturers had heavy stocks of the 
raw. article, and machinery and work- 
men sufficient to satisfy the preceding 
great demand ; they therefore conti- 
nued manufacturing to the very last 
moment. 

Thedistress necessarily began amidst 
the merchants; they were left with- 
out buyers ; goods continued to pour 
in upon them, and they were bound to 
the day of payment by acceptances. 
Credit began to suffer, and then many 
of the smaller ones had their bills re- 
fused ; this operated seriously against 
the larger ones. The banks had from 
necessity the balances of their custom- 
ers withdrawn ; they lost, partly from 
need, and partly from fear, many sums 
that they held at interest ; their abi- 
lity to accommodate was greatly re- 
duced, and they were alarmed. While 
everything conspired to overload the 
merchant with goods on the one hand, 
everything conspired to deprive him 
of money on the other. 

All this took place before what was 
called the panic commenced. For some 
weeks before, the funds fell almost 
daily, and the papers represented the 
pressure for money to be extreme. It, 
the export of gold, and the cry that 
.cash-payments would be suspended, 
produced the panic ;.and this panic 
caused incalculable mischief. Before 
the latter began, the pressure was ina 
great degree confined to London, Li- 
verpool, and Manchester—it spread it 
through the three kingdoms. Every- 

where, people who had money in the 
banks, withdrew it to hoard ; a gene- 
‘ral run commenced upon the banks ; 
these were compelled to refuse accom- 
modation, and to recall that which 
had already extended ; and, from 
this, and the failure of some of them, 
the whole community was plunged 
more or less into suffering. 

If, at the first stage of the pressure, 
when it was chiefly confined to the 
merchants and some of the leading 

.manufacturers, the government had 
stood forward with a loan of Exchequer 
bills, we are persuaded that the great- 
er part of the ruin and distress would 
have been prevented. The market was 

broken down, not so much by the 

-large quantity of goods, as by the ab- 
straction of a large portion of the ca- 

; pital which had previously supported 
it. People speak of the contraction of 
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the issues of bank notes,—the truth 
is, it was the contraction, not of these, 
but of the capitals of the bankers, which 
operated so mischievously. A large 
art of the available capital of eve: 

at consisted of deposits of soli 

money ; and these were almost instan- 
taneously withdrawn ; -millions, not 
of paper-money, but of sterling pro- 
perty, although it might be represent- 
ed by paper, which had previously 
been regularly employed in supportin 

the merchants and other trades, an 

which comprehended a large portion 
of the loose capital of the different 
banks, were suddenly locked up in the 
coffers of their owners, and the banks 
had not on the instant any substitute. 
If the sums deposited in the country 
banks were not called for, these banks 
found it necessary to keep by them as 
much gold as was necessary for pay 
ing them and taking up their notes, so 
that the capital was still taken from 
its wonted occupation to be hoarded. 
The Exchequer Bills might have re- 
sana the capital thus locked up, and 

ave drawn it back again. 

After what has been said by all 
sides in favour of the Bank of England, 
it would be idle in us now to praise it; 
we will therefore content ourselves 
with saying, that its conduct was above 
all praise. But, unfortunately, it had 
to assist all the banks in the king- 
dom as well as the London merchants, 
and a vast portion of the money that 
it advanced on different securities was 
in effect advanced to be hoarded. The 
various banks obtained from it im- 
mense sums, not to be employed in 
assisting the merchants and manufac- 
turers generally, but to be kept in 
their coffers, or to be paid to those 
who only wanted the money to lock it 
up. 
Government, however, thought good 
to stand aloof ; ruin and distress spread 
frightfully— powerful appeals were 
made to it in Parliament,—the mer- 
chants and manufacturers entreated 
it—and still it refused to render any 
assistance. It, of course, refused on 
“¢ principle ;” Political Economy for- 
‘bade that it should advance money to 
the traders, except in certain specified 


_ cases, of which this was notone—there- 


fore it resisted all importunity. 
_ We humbly conceive that the “‘prin- 
ciple” on which Ministers acted is a 


false one: we imagine, that the effects 
to be produced by mercantile distress 
are to be looked at as well as the cause ; 
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we think that is very simple “ phi- 
losophy” which says, “ The merchants 
have erred, they will many of them be 
ruined,—their ruin will. ruin many 
manufacturers, throw multitudes of 
labourers out of employment, and in- 
jure seriously the whole community. 
The terrible evils which their ruin 
will bring upon the nation, can only 
be prevented by lending them money ; 
but, nevertheless, as they have brought 
the ruin upon themselves, they must 
not beassisted. Rather let the nation be 
plunged into distress, than lend them 
money which they do not deserve.” 
This, we say, is very simple “ philo- 
scphy.” If mercantile distress be like- 
ly to produce general suffering, it 
ought to be removed without any re- 
gard to the cause. It is the most sa- 
cred duty of the government to protect 
_ the community as far as possible from 

calamity ; and if a great public cala- 
mity can only be averted by a loan to 
the merchants, it is monstrous to say, 
that this loan ought not to be made, 
because the merchants themselves will 
profit from it undeservedly. 

As to the doctrine, that a loan to 
the merchants tends to lead them again 
into the same error, it is below con- 
tempt. If they composed a corporation, 
then the directors might say—We will 
— deeply in this, or that, and 
if we get beyond our depth, govern- 
ment will assist us.—But unconnected 
as they are, it is absurd to imagine 
that any one of them would ever specu- 
late under the idea, that if his specu- 
lation should fail, the whole body 
would be distressed, and he should ob- 
tain assistance from the Exchequer. 

- The truth is, Ministers had so be- 
wildered themselves with their new 
stem, that they seemed to imagine, 

that distress could never visit the land 
in. They could not be persuaded 
that distress existed to any great ex- 
tent ; and they showed by their con- 
duct that they thought it incapable of 
increase. They did not content them- 
selves with standing with their arms 
across, saying, “‘ No!” to the solicita- 
tions of the merchants; well would it 
have been for the country if they had! 
—but they did that which was calcu- 
lated to increase in a tenfold degree 
the ruin. They praised, in the most ex- 
travagant manner, the Bank of Eng- 
land, and for what ? For being so pro- 
fuse in lending and discounting, for 
putting eight millions of additional 
paper into. circulation. In the same 
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instant, without law, they prohibited 
the country banks from ee 7 be single 
additional note, they stabbed their cha- 
racter—they brought forward a scheme 
for changing the currency,—they did 
what must have ruined eyery one of 
these banks, if they had been what Mi- 
ai themselves insinuated them to 
It must be remembered, that ten 
millions of the people of England 
drew their circulating medium almost 
exclusively from, and had their pro- 
perty and bread deeply connected 
with, the country banks—that the 
pressure for money was tremendous, 
and the merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen, comprehended in these 
ten millions, could Took to no quarter’ 
for assistance save these banks—and 
that the failure of a single bank pro- 
duces’a vast portion of suffering. It 
must be remembered, too, that the 
Bank of England had just, by its gi- 
gantic efforts, carried its country bre- 
thren through the storm, that confi- 
dence was beginning to revive, and 
that if the country banks could have 
increased their accommodation, it 
would have yielded the most signal 
benefits to the community. - 

Our readers know what followed— 
they know that the run upon these 
banks recommenced—that instead of 
being enabled to render assistance to 
the suffering traders, they were brought 
to need it themselves—that some of 
them failed—that their notes were 
forced out of circulation—that whole 
districts were almost deprived of cur- 
rency, and compelled to resort to bar- 
ter. They know, too, that Ministers 
professed themselves to be guided by 
the new theories—by that “ philoso< - 
phy” which Mr Camning lauds so un- 
mercifully, and which‘ stinks in the 
nostrils of the whole nation. It was 
a glorious moment for another mighty 
experiment —for another sweeping 
change affecting the fortunes and bread 
of the community in the aggregate, 
and it was not to be lost. 

Ministers in these days, as we have 
said, blow their own trumpet in a 
most pre es Hg They pre- 
vail upon Parliament to adopt their 
new principles and systems, and then 
they pat its cheeks, and beg it to de- 
fend the “ wise and enlightened prin- 
ciples,” and “ profound and admirable 
systems,” which it has adopted. Mr 
Canning has declared to it, that those 
who differ from them, ** cannot com 
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prehend the greatness and expansion 
} gard eae eos on account of 
he inferiority of their own abilities 
and understandings ;” and that those 
who dissent from Mr Huskisson’s 
schemes, are prevented by their inca- 
ty from “ soaring to the heights 
‘enable men to look down correct- 
ly on great questions,” and from per- 
ceiving the vast and superhuman 
wers of the said Mr Huskisson. 
very Mr Grant, whose exploits in 
Ireland are not forgotten, although he 
admits that Political Economy is still 
in its infancy, sneers in the most va- 
lorous fashion at the “ imbecility” of 
those who cannot deign to go to him 
for opinion. Itseems that we have got. 
oe ALL THE ransyst eee 
stry ; and we imagine that in the up- 
shot, ALL THE TALENTS THE SECOND 
will cut a worse figure in point of ta». 
Tent than was cut by ALL THE TALENTS 
THE First. Is there a single English 
stomach that has not been turned by 
this nauseous arrogance, bombast, and 
swagger? In so far as we are concern- 
ed, we honestly avow that we have 
seen that in the world which has ta~ 
ken away our passion for “ soaring,” 
and that we are exceedingly well con- 
tent to cleave to our mother earth. If 
our humble powers will not suffer us 
so to “ soar,” as to be able to “ look 
down” upon the measures of public 
men, we trust we may be permitted 
to look up at them as we crawl upon 
the sod ; and people may sometimes 
see an object as well when they are 
below, as when they are above it. 
Men may chance to “ soar” too high 
seeing things accurately. The air- 
* soarers” tell us that when 
they get into the clouds they cannot 
see the world so well as he whose feet 
never “ soar” from the King’s high- 
road—they even cannot see it at all! 
We shrewdly suspect, and we will de- 
clare it, even if it give huge offence to 
the Right Honourable George Can- 
ning, that the talented secretary and 
his talented colleagues, by means of 
their prodigious abilities and stupen- 
dous philosophical wings, have ‘‘ soar- 
ed” until they have lost sight of this 
country altogether. We suspect that 
they are at this moment far above the 
clouds, and much nearer the moon 
than Old’ England. It is difficult to 
arrive at any other conclusion, when 
we-look at the astonishing ignorance 
—the incredible ignorance, as Mr At- 
wood termed it—which they have re« 
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cently manifested touching the con- 
dition, feelings, and opinions of the 
nation. The conceit and boasting cut 
but a silly appearance when contrast- 
ed with the planning and acting ; 
those who have conducted the affairs 
of this empire for the last two months, 
ought, we think, to be extremely si- 
lent touching the incapacity of other 

ple. We never knew the Ministry 

ess so little of public confidence as 
It possesses at present—we never knew 
oie opinion so decidedly opposed to 
the Government and Parliament, as it 
has been since the Session opened ; 
yet, forsooth, we are to think exactly 
as Mr Canning and his colleagues 
think, if it be only for “‘ uniformity’s 
sake.” 


give will el say a word touching 
e proposed changes. 

The panic, as it was called, produ- 
ced a tremendous run upon the town 
and country banks, and many of them 
stopped payment. In proportion, quite 
as many London banks failed as coun- 
try ones. Of such of the latter as the 
storm overpowered, some have opened 
again ; the chief portion will pay in 
full, or nearly in full, and there are 
very few that will not pay a good di- 
vidend. It must be recollected, that 
the London banks could communicate 
with the Bank of England .in a few 
moments, and that the country ones 
required some days for such commu- 
nication. 

What followed ? Many of the lead- 
ing traders of the metropolis held a 
public meeting, at which they decla- 
red that it was scarcely possible for any 
bank, whatever its resources might be, 
to stand against such a run as had oc- 
curred. In the truth of this, the peo- 
ple of London and their press acquies- 
ced, in so far as the London banks 
were concerned. It was thought to be 
natural enough for the latter to be 
overthrown by such a run, and no- 
thing was said against them. The 
country banks fared differently—for 
them no excuse could be discovered. 
A stunning outcry was raised against 
them—which would only have excited 
laughter by the stupid absurdities 
which it put forth, had it not been 
for its destructive tendency—and they 
were covered with execrations. A body 
of men, who were second to none in 
respectability, integrity, and claims 
upon the gratitude of the nation, whose 
interests were so interwoven with those 
of the community, that they. could not 
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ve been, ruined without. involving 
the community in ruin—these men 
were held up to scorn at such a mo- 


t as and swindlers, and 
nothing was left unsaid that was cal- 
culated to blast their credit, and sink 
both them and the community into 
bankruptcy. : 

_.Now, who raised this outcry ? 
Doubtlessly it was raised by the in- 
habitants of those parts in which the 
obnoxious banks were qreabitiehede—by 
those who were well acquainted wit 
the operations of these banks, and the 

roperty, character, and conduct of 
the country bankers? No‘such thing. 
The ten millions of English people, 
amidst whom these bankers dwelt, 
who were supplied by them with notes, 
and who were the only losers from 
their failure, made no complaint. They 
asked for no change, they called not 
for sovereigns and Bank of England 
notes ; they were willing to intrust 
their property with these pennyless 
swindlers, and to stand forward as 
their defenders. The outcry was rai- 
sed exclusively by the ple and 
newspapers of London, and such other 
places as were not visited by the notes 
of the country bankers. It was raised 
solely by those who were strangers to 
these bankers,—who took not their 
notes,—who suffered not from them, 
—and who raised it, merely because, 
in a run which operated more severely 
against the country banks than the 
London ones, as many in proportion 
of the former failed as of the latter. 

The admirable Malachi Malagrow- 
ther, Esq, has protested against the af- 
fairs of Scotland being managed by 
the people of London, and we, in like 
manner, protest against the affairs of 
the country parts of England being 
managed by the people of London. 
The sages. of Cockaigne are intermed- 
dling with the.affairs of other people 
in.a way that is not to be endured, and 
in a way that is very likely to bring 

eir own into grievous disorder. If 
they would only have “ looked at 
home,” they would have seen that 
amidst their own banks, which ought 
to have kept them silent touching the 
~ eountry ones. It is the curse of the 

age that everything is to be peaneged 
by Political Economy and Philosophy, 
and that local knowledge is to be ut- 
terly disregarded in the management 
of local interests." The local interests 
of Scotland are to be managed by Eng- 
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tent ook We igenaued hy hoon 
nd are to be m 

and Irishmen. No one could read the, 
country ut perceiving that 
they were almost every syllable taken 
from certain London nev epeDers 5 and 
all who were acquainted with country. 
matters knew that these newspapers 
were thoroughly ignorant touching the 
question. The people of the country 
who. were principally interested in the 
business were not consulted; their 
opinion was not asked ; their wishes 
were of no moment; the sages of 
Cockaigne commanded, and the sages - 
of the Cabinet, as in duty bound, 
obeyed. 

It cannot be necessary for us to 
speek to the general respectability of 
the country banks. They have: just 
been twice put to the most severe, or- 
deal, and seven-eighths of them have 
given the most decisive proofs of their 
solidity. ‘Ihe chief part of those that 
have failed, notwithstanding the sa- 
crifices they made to support them- 
selves, and the waste of Beoperty that 
must take place in the winding up of 
their affairs, wil] pay twenty shillings, 
or nearly twenty. shillings, in ‘the 
pound. To of a banker's be- 
ginning busitiess in the country with- 
out capital is ridiculous. Who would 
take his notes, or open an account 
with him? With respect to system, a 
man without capital could more easily 
open a ~~" in Le a the 
country ; and in regard to public sen- 
timent, he could as easily io it in the 
one as in the other. People in the 
country are not so totally destitute of 
common sense as the omniscient Cock. 
neys imagine. z 

e do not, however, say, that the 
system of our ks cannot 
be improved ; but we do say, that it 
will ag be so easily im ret as many 
people imagine. We hig ly approve 
of the establishment o: joint stock 
banks; the great practical defect. of 
the existing ones is, some of the bank 
ers are too much addicted to specula- 
tion, and the affairs of joint stock 
ones must be conducted in such a way 
as will, to a great extent, preclude 
speculation. If, however, all our banks 
were like those of Scotland, we ima- 
gine that there would still be failures 
aoene them. It is very idle to argue 
that the same things must of necessity 


produce the same fruits in both coun- 





ue 
tries, when there is so much difference 
in extent, population, &c. between 
one country and the other. 


Nothing more, in our r judg- 
ment, ought to have been fmol yon 
sent, —— granting permission for 
the establishment of these joint-stock 
banks. To the branch ones of the 
Bank we have many strong objections; 
they will give much additional power 
to a corporation that has quite suffi- 
cient already, they will operate very 
mischievously against their rivals, and 
we think that, instead of preventing, 
they will multiply failures. 

_ To the change in the currency we 
are decidedly opposed, in common 
with almost every man in the nation. 
A more wild and destructive measure 
was never devised in such a mo- 
ment. 

No reasons have been assigned for 
this change, save the most simple and 


unsatisfactory ones. It is said that it 
will prevent frequent and violent fluc- 


tuations in prices. In reply to this, 
we have already shown that prices 
fluctuated as frequently and violently 
when the currency was gold, as they 
have done since it became paper. 
Once in every three or four years com- 
merce and manufactures will have a 
fit of suffering, let the currency be 
what it may, so long as this country 
shall be reasonably wealthy. Produc- 
tion and consumption cannot possibly 
be kept together ; the powers of the 
- former have been rendered gigantic 
———. machinery, and tnaeloien, 
and the market must be very frequent- 
ly overloaded with merchandise and 
manufactures. If the trade in corn 
be made free, agriculture will be rare- 
ly free from distress arising from su- 
bundance. To prevent convul- 
sions like that from which the country 
is nowsuffering, excessive supply must 
be prevented ; and this, with regard 
to commerce and manufactures, is im- 
possible. We can prevent it in respect 
~ of agriculture, but, like fools, we are 
determined to cast away the ability. 
That a paper currency should of 
necessity keep prices constantly very 
high, i a doctrine that we can never 
subscribe to. If the banks should 
give away their notes, or sell them at 
f price, to be expended solely in 
consumption, we would then readily 
believe in the doctrine. But they do 


no such thing. ‘The loans that their 
notes enable them to make are em-< 
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ployed, not in consumption but pro- 
uction. ‘Werwill never believe that 
the high prices of the war were occa- 
sioned solely, or principally, by the 
paper currency ; we are convinced 
that if any miracle had added a few 
millions of rich land to our island, 
wheat would have been sent down to 
thirty shillings the quarter in spite of 
the war, the taxes, and the bank- 
notes. Every one knows that the far- 
mers employed the aid which they | 
received from the banks in carrying 
rage to the highest point possi- 
le; the old land was forced with 
extra manure—waste land was culti- 
vated—a vast quantity of corn and 
number of cattle were brought to mar- 
ket, that never would have seen it but 
for the bank-notes. Still there was no 
superabundance, and why? Because 
Father Ocean would not suffer us to 
ruin ourselves’ by forming too many 
new farms. Perhaps had the currency 
been gold, prices would not have been 
regularly so high, but then we believe 
they would sometimes have been much 
higher—we believe that, at times, 
there would have been very great 
scarcity. At the peace, when foreign 
corn was suffered to come, prices fell 
almost fifty per cent, in spite of the 
paper currency. Again, the means of 
obtaining articles of commerce, and 
raw produce for manufacturing, were 
very precarious, and the supply was 
often scanty ; yet the merchants and 
manufacturers frequently suffered 
greatly from losing prices. Colonial 
produce was often at ruinous ones. 

For some years before the severeigns 
were issued, bank-notes strove in vain 
to raise prices, even to their proper 
level. The Bank called in its small 
notes and circulated the gold, and be-~ 
hold prices rose throughout the coun- 
try! When we look. at the price of 
corn in America, nothing can persuade 
us that a paper currency must of ne« 
eessity keep it high in England. Open 
the ports only for foreign corn, and all 
the notes that the banks can force into 
circulation will not keep our farmers 
from ruin. 

We believe the circulating medium, 
and the solid, unborrowed capital of 
individuals, to be distinct things— 
Philosophers confound them with 
each other. That sueh capital may be 
superabundant, is sufficiently proved 
by the history of the last two years ; 
but we are not sure that the circula- 
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ting medium, separating it from such 
capital, can be superabundant. Grant~ 
ing, however, that the issues of bank- 
notes, considered separately, can be 
excessive, they must operate as an ex- 
cess of trading capital ; and we deny 
that there can be such an excess of 
such capital, for a term of years, as 
will keep prices constantly high. An 
excess of such capital must always, in 
the nature of things, resolve itself at 
once into an excess of goods, dissipate 
itself, and create a scarcity of money 
and low prices. ' 

At any rate, high prices are a cer- 
tain indication of prosperity; they 
cannot possibly exist in a poor and 
distressed nation. If bank-notes raise 
them at all, they can do it in no other 
way than by increasing trade.and em- 
ployment for labour. If gold reduce 
them, it must inevitably do it by di- 
minishing trade, and depriving labour 
of employment. Low prices can only 
be found in a poor and suffering coun- 
try; a rich-and thriving one they 
eannot enter. That a metallic cur- 
rency will greatly reduce prices for a 
time is certain. At a period when a 
yast number of trading capitals have 
been wholly lost—when the capital 
of almost every trader has been serious- 
ly reduced—when every bank has had 
its capital greatly diminished by the 
withdrawal o* deposits, or other causes 
—at such a time, an immense sum 
must be taken from the capitals of the 
banks, and the use and profits of it 
lost to the community. The change 
itself will force prices down, and then 
their lowness will prevent the accu- 
‘mulation of balances of account and 
deposits, which form so large a part 
of the trading capital of every banker. 
The banking capital of the nation will 
be less reduced by the withdrawal of 
the notes, than by the loss of such 
balances of accounts and deposits. 
Prices, however, will still fluctuate— 
they will be at times very high—but 
then they will be raised, not generally 
by the beneficial effects of prosperity, 
but partially by the injurious conse- 
quences of scarcity. 

Every Member of Parliament, what- 
ever his creed may be, protests that 
he is the enemy of high prices. If 
this country, with its tremendous 
debt, which is kept so carefully from 
diminution, can prosper with low 

prices, in Heaven’s name let us have 
them ! But we say that it cannot~we 
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say that, if prices be not reasonably 
high, this nation cannot employ its 
labour, reduce its debt, and ha Bor 
taxes. We say further, that high 
prices cannot outlive public prosperity 
—that low ones cannot outlive na- 
tional poverty and suffering—that, in 
so far as a paper currency raises prices, 
it raises them by promoting trade and 
creating: employment for labour, and: 
that it never - reine Seas perma- 
nently above what public prosperit 
calls for. We maintain, dat if de 
banks contributed to produce the pre- 
sent distress by making advances to 
the merchants, &c. they were enabled 
to make these advances chiefly by the 
solid capital which was placed in their: 
hands by their connexions. We main- 
tain that this distress was mainly pro- 
duced, not by excessive issues of notes 
by the bankers, but by a superabun- 
dance of real unborrowed capital pos~ 
sessed by other members of the com~ 
munity. 
It is said that a p»per currency, in- 
stead of expanding, contracts itself in 
times of trading suffering, and that a 
gold one does the reverse. This is sad 
drivelling. How does a paper cur~ 
rency contract itself? The market be- 
comes heavy—prices fall—the traders 
are all rendered poor—confidence is 
shaken—the bankers hear unfavoura- 
ble reports, and dare not continue to 
discount and lend as they have done,. 
Would the case be different with a 
gold currency? Would the bankers 
lend to suspected houses, and discount 
doubtful bills, merely because their 
money would consist of sovereigns in< 
stead of bank-notes? We think not, 
A run upon a country bank throws in 
its paper, but then it takes out gold 
instead ; it takes ‘away a large portion 
of the Bank’s capital in the Zz of 
deposits, &c. but then it would do 
just the same if the Bank had no 
notes. Low prices and distress throw 
a large part of thecurrency out of em- 
ployment, whether it consist of gold 
or paper. The fall of the market price 
of gold does not make it more cheap 
and plentiful to those who want to 
borrow it. 
__Our conviction is, that a sufficiency 
of gold cannot be kept in the country. 
The balance of trade is only in our 
favour with those countries that can- 
not send us any gold, and that pa 
their debts to us with goods. Wit 
Frarice and those countries that really 
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have gold, the balance of trade, from 
the new system, will be almost always 
inst us, and we shall have to pay 
with gold. What has been the 

case recently ? The Bank called in its 
small notes and issued sovereigns: al- 
most immediately, the latter began to 
go abroad, and their export increased, 
until it excited the most serious alarm. 
This was the case when only two mil- 
lions of the population were supplied 
with es f the — enjoy a few 
mon prosperity, the sovereigns 
will fly abroad for the purchase of 
foreign manufactures ; the bankers 
will set to work to bring down prices, 
rod ppg bankruptcy and distress, 
in to disable the community from 
buying outlandish silks and other 
Tf the nation cannot possess 

Id without keeping itself continual- 
in , and suffering, we think 

it would be tter without it 3 we think 
it would act wisely in cleaving to its 
paper. Our notions are eminently un- 
P hical. We would at any time 
prefer roast beef and plum-pudding 
with bank-notes, to salt and potatoes 
with sovereigns. We wish for that 
circulating medium, without giving 
ourselves any concern touching its de- 
scription, that will give to our coun- 
ny the greatest measure of prosperity 


ess. 

The Philosophers of Parliament are 
prodigiously puzzled to account for the 
‘act, that country bank-notes force 
igns out of circulation. They 
charge it, with their usual ignorance, 
upon the country bankers. The truth 
is, that excepting Philosophers, all 
men, and especially men in business, 
er that circulating medium which 
is the most convenient. The notes of 
country bankers are scarcely ever coun- 
terfeited—there is no troublein weigh- 
ing them—they are more portable— 
and the risk is very trifling, for it is 
only two or three times in a man’s 
life that one bank, amidst several, fails 
in a particular district. Notes are al- 
most universally preferred to gold, 
and that is the reason why they keep 
it out of circulation. Let the circu- 
lating medium of the country be Bank 
of England notes—let forged ones be 
pretty plentiful—let sovereigns be of 
full weight and free from counterfeits, 
and then gold will drive paper out of 

circulation. 
With regard to Scotland, here is a 
country in which Bank failures are 
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unknown, which for a very } 
rod has drawn the most ‘signal ai. 
vantages from a paper currency, which 
is in circumstances ver different from 
those of England,’ and of which the 
inhabitants, almost to a man,’ protest’ 
against the change. Now, why is a 
positive, long-tried, and highly-valued* 
, to be thus wrenched from Scot~ 
nd, not only without necessity, but’ 
without anything whatever to excuse 
it ? Why is Scotland to be thus cram- 
med by main force into the crucible of 
experiment, when it cannot even be 
alleged that she will derive the least 
benefit from it? With regard to Ire-' 
land, the want of banks and capital in’ 
it has been long lamented. Yet now’ 
a measure is resorted to that must 
prevent the spread of banks in it, and 
the introduction of that capital which 
they would circulate. Who can con 
template without shuddering, the ef- 
fects that low prices must produce in 
Ireland ? 

We are an unaccountable people. 
Banks have long been cried up as 
things -of inestimable public value ; 
and the banker who has been liberal 
in his advances, has been always prai- 
sed as a benefactor to his country. All 
things must now be made new, and 
therefore banks are spoken of as though 
they were public evils, and the banker, 
who is generous in making loans, is 
thought to be little better than a trai- 
tor. We have boasted of our capital 
until we are weary, and now we are 
execrating it, and sighing for the be« 
nefits that the loss of it will yield us. 
We shall soon be somewhat wiser than 
we are. We shall soon find, that if 
we have banks at all, we must have 
the- evils that are inseparable from 
them ; and that a crash cannot take 
place amidst merchants and manufac- 
turers, without its producing a crash 
amidst bankers. e shall soon find 
that if we have riches, we must have 
with them the evils that are insepara- 
ble from riches. We shall soon dis- 
cover that the want of capital is even 
a more grievous thing than the excess 
of it—that occasional paroxysms of 
gout are to be preferred to the never- 
ceasing effects of atrophy—and that 
the pains. produced by high living are 
more endurable than the gnawings of 
eternal hunger. We shall soon be 
heartily sick of experiments—Would 
to God that we could as soon get rid 
of their consequences ! 
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! , 4 RUSSIA. 
From the middle of the 18th cen- ane in its own’ blood ‘by the 
eet 


tury, the characteristic of Europe was 
War.» All the great changes were 
made by violence. In the earlier por- 
tion of this-ardent and sanguinary 
period, all the leading states were suc- 
cessively broken into the discipline 
and sufferings of war, as if to prepare 
them for that more tremendous hos- 
tility, which, before its close, was to 
involve all in one common conflict. 
Till then the political hemisphere was 
but partially darkened ; theflash struck 
a solitary throne from time to time, 
and dismantled it of some of its more 
aspiring and useless ornaments ; but 
the French Revolution brought down 
the whole storm. It was the consum- 
mation of the Age of the Sword. 

When a historian worthy of this 
splendid and fearful period shall arise, 
we shall have a history such as the 
world has not yet equalled ; a singular 
and majestic developement of the no- 
blest powers exhausted in the most 
disastrous struggle against public mis- 
fortune, of the most desperate passions 
let loose and triumphing, of whole na- 
tions flung into combat with each 
other, of slaughter and sufferings to 
which all the ancient tridls of empire 
were tame, of magnificent heroism 
overpowered, of established strength, 
the constitutions of a thousand years 
seattered like dust under the charge of 
a licentious and uncontrollable force, 
of the fall of thrones and religions, 
and of the finishing of this gigantic, 
moral, and public battle in a state of 
knowledge, progressive freedom, and 
general tranquillity, beyond all hope 
and all example. ' 

Whether this illustrious prospect is 
to go on extending and brightening, 
or whether the casual heavings that 
still shake it, are to be deepened into 
ruin, must be left to Time. We have 
attained one great wisdom, the con- 
sciousness that all war, for the sake 
of domineering, brings with it its own 
scourge. The experiment of ambi- 
tion has been made before our age on 
the grandest scale, with the most un- 
equalled qualities for success, and with 
the most resistless progress. No na- 
tion will ever make an universal war 
with faculties equal to those of the 
nation which we have just seen tram- 
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of the whole continent. No mart 
will, perhaps, ever stand forth as thé 
leading figure of ‘war, superior in 
energy, subtlety, knowledge of man, 
and military renown, to the man whom 
we have just sent to his grave with 
our fetters on his hands. There may — 
be greater generals, more cious 
statesmen, more heroic defiers of per+ 
sonal danger ; but the world has ne« 
ver seen a chieftain so fitted for the 
mastery of his peculiar nation and his 
uliar time. No empire will, per- 
aps, ever see at the head of ite 
strength, a being so formed by nature 
and circumstance, to exeite all its hid- 
den means, to strain the national 
sinews to their utmost energy, to lead 
his people against the world with the 
enthusiasm of individual passion, and 
the solid weight of disciplined and 
matchless combination. Napoleon wag 
an Evil, and human ‘nature may well 
rejoice at the extinction of its disturb- 
er. He wasa Penna = light iw the 
horizon ; but for his-hour he threw 
all its other illumination into eclipse. 
If it had been the declared will of 
Heaven, to show us the fruitlessness 
of human ambition, by an evidence om 
the most unanswerable scale, we’ ¢an 
imagine no more complete conviction 
than of that tremendous throne which 
has scarcely yet disappeared from bes 
fore our eyes; no more appalling 
power than that which France threw 
out from her torn entrails like @ stream 
of fire upon the earth ; no more’ 
tent, presiding spirit of the ruin, than 
her Emperor. France arid Napoleon 
were made for each other—we shall 
see nothing like them meet together 
again. acer 
But this crisis was still more Te- 
markable in the change which it has 
wrought on the locality of Dorninion. 
Half a century ago, the’ strength of 
Europe was in its centre. France was 
the heart of the continent ; the mans 
ners, language, ‘literature of Europe, 
even down to the trivial matters of 
dress and the things of common life; 
were modelled on those of this sit- 
eme and brilliant teacher. The po= 
itics of France were the guide or the 
fear of every nation ; and the mini- 
sters of half a hundred courts laid 
3 L 
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their heads on their pillows in quiet, or 
wasted their lamps, as the dispatches 
from Versailles bore the stamp of its 
resistless will. 
. But, this has away. Inthe 
seat of the conflagration the strength 
of the soil has been burnt out. Two 
empires, on the western and 
eastern borders of civilization, now 
hold the supremacy over all between. 
and Russia, ordained to pre- 
sent. the most total contrast to each 
other. The one at the height of con- 
stitutional freedom, the other at the 
height of tism ; the one the most 
eultivated and opulent of all nations, 
the other the poorest and most barbar- 
ous; the one strong in the strength 
of its people, the other peopled with 
slaves ; the one irresistible by aea, the 
other scarcely venturing to dip the 
sole of its feet in that uncertain ele- 
ment, but mighty by land. They 
agree in but the one feature, of an 
extensibility of power all but bound- 
less, Russia has before her a swecp 
of territory in which the whole popu- 
lation would be lost ; and from Lap- 
land to the Chinese wall, her flag may 
yet. wave over cities and tribes innu- 
merable.. England has before her the 
alliance, or the conquest of every state 
washed by the ocean. Of all sceptres 
the trident is the most imperial. From 
the Poles to the Line, and from Ame- 
rica to India, all is but one superb 
field for her activity, her genius, and 
her glory. 
hat shall be the final result of 
immense concentrations of power 
is yet pagers human conjecture. 
Whether they have been raised by 
idence in the foresight of some 
overwhelming catastrophe of the in- 
termediate. nations, to be made, still 
more st#ikingly than before, the refuge 
to the crushed and perishing interests 
of Scinealey whether they have been 
elevated, like Mount Ararat, for the 
rest and forthcoming of the new cul- 
tivators.of the deluged and subverted 
soil, or are themselves to evince the 
ms spectacle of the utmost 
er of hi-nan hostility in their col- 
ision, is still covered with clouds im- 
penetrable. But the rise and growth 
of Russia is a phenomenon to which 
Mess has afforded no parallel. 
empire of Peter the Great is but 
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a century old.* ‘The savage boldness 
and wild wisdom of that first of bar- 
barians even then caught the gaze of 
the philosophers of Europe. He gave 
Russia a place among kingdoms. He 
laid the colossal foundations of a co- 
lossal empire. But he died among 
the foundations. 

His plan survived him. His succes- 
sors in all the vices of an Asiatic court, 
and the fantasies of female reigns, 
still added to his great design. Cathe- 
rine the Second, a woman with the 
ambition, the intellect, and the crimes 
of the sterner sex, struck down all re- 
sistance within sight of her borders— 
with one hand held the Ottoman like 
a tiger in a chain, and with the other 
crushed out the lite of Poland. It was 
a minor work to subdue the Tartar 
invasions, and break down the insur- 
octions of the pretenders and turbu- 
ent nobles. Catherine made Russia, 
like its own winter, terrible. Yet 
these terrors were, like it, restricted ; 
they were lost as it passed the limits 
of the soil. The appearance of the 
Russian armies in the “‘ Seven Years 
War” was but of a moment; they 
came like Arabs from the desert, as if 
only to show the fierceness and un- 
tameable strength of their source, and 
then. passed away. The true inter- 
course of Russia with the system of 
Europe began with the accession of 
the late Emperor. Before the time of 
Alexander, the throne was Oriental in 
its ambition, its polity, and its feel- 
ings; it was Russia in Asia. From 
the commencement of his reign, it be« 
came Russia in Europe. 

The increase of population during 
this period was unexainpled, or only 
to be equalled by that of North Ame- 
rica. By the register of the births 
and deaths of the Greek Church, its 
population was about thirty millions. 
But the Greek Church contains but 
three-fourths of the whole; and the 
true census would have been forty. At 
his death, the population was estima- 
ted at fifty-four millions ! The Empire 
now contains nearly seven millions of 
square leagues, of which a fourth is ex- 
tremely fertile. The Ural mountains 
are the great natural division of the 
population. Seven-eighths live on the 
western side of the range. The east- 
ern side is wandered over by five mil- 





* St Petersburg was founded in 1703. 
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Yet those med Tar- 
tarian deserts may of sew reekoned 
among the treasuries of the imperial 
strength. Unreclaimed as they are, 
they present a vast surface in general 
fit for supporting life, some tracts of 
remarkable luxuriance, large rivers, 
and a climate which, though chiefly 
rigorous, is healthy. ‘Those plains 
were once the “ Officina gentium,” 
the inexhaustible magazine of the 
hosts which covered alternately the 
East and West of the world. The 
Scythian was the mightiest of con- 
querors. He recruited his multitudes 
in a wilderness where he was as inac- 
cessible as its storms. When the 
power of devastation was swelled to 
its height in the desert, it rushed 
forth, and India and Italy were over- 
whelmed before it returned to its an- 
cient pool among the mountains of 
the Ural. 

Alexander died on the first of De- 
cember, 1825 ; he was born on the 23d 
of the same month, 1777, the son of 
Paul the First and Maria, daughter of 
Eugene, Duke of Wirtemberg. His 
grandmother, the celebrated Catherine 
the Second, distrusting the capacity 
of her capricious son, was said to have 
looked to Alexander for the hope of 
Russia. Suspicious in everything, she 
chose a wife; Louisa Maria of Baden, 
for him at the age of sixteen, and thus 
precipitated an union which was pro- 
ductive of happiness to neither, and, 
what was of more consideration to the 
fierce old woman that forced it, pro- 
ductive of no'issue. 

Alexander ascended_the throne on 
the 24th of March, 1801. He began 
his reign by the most popular of all 
acts,—a peace with England. The 
famous ‘* Armed Neutrality” was 
from that moment dissolved. Lord St 
Helens was sent to the imperial court. 
The embargo on the British ships was 
taken off on the 18th of May. A ma- 
ritime convention between England 
and Russia was established on the 
17th of June, thus distinctly abolish- 
ing the convention agreed on between 
Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, but a 
year before, (December 16, 1800,) and 
for maintenance of which the Danish 
fleet had been attacked and all but 
ruined by Nelson. The peace between 
England and France immediately fol- 
lowed, (October 1.) ’ 
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Russia first entered as a component 
part into German politics in 1802. ‘The 
ambition of Napoleon, inflamed by' 
triumph, had now commenced those 
projects, which made peace but a more 
treacherous mode of conquest. ‘The 
we rower ~ German sove- 
reignties, gave him the opportunit: 
for which e thirsted ; and Prussi 4 
conscious that the first blow would.be 
at her supremacy of Northern Ger- 
many, called Russia to her- councils. 
The result of this intercourse’ was 
known only in the significant measure 
of a levy of two men in the five hun- 
dred through the Russian empire, and 
the completion of the army to half-a- 
million. 

The time of the most signal strugg] 
of the modern world was now at hand. 
Napoleon, in sight of the crown, and 
feeling that peace was the season-in 
which alone he could be forgotten or 
overpowered by the factions of France, 
determined to throw the whole West 
into war. By a series of aggressions 
on the treaty, by positive seizures -of 
territory, and direct ‘insults to Eng- 
land, he aroused that greatest and 
most fatal of all his antagonists into 
hostility. The war began in the eom- 
mencement of 1803. ‘The extraordi- 
nary scheme, which was afterwards 
urged to its completion, in her Berlin 
and Milan Decrees, now n with 
the seizure of Hanover, and the exelu- 
sion of English commerce from the 
coasts of the North Sea. - Alexander, 
connected by family ties with Olden- 
burg, and probably feeling some per- 
sonal pity tor the helpless sufferings of 
Hanover, interceded. His intercession 
was rejected, and the offended mo- 
narch still went on -disciplining’ his 
armies. [n1804, Napoleon was crown- 
ed Emperor of France. His first act 
was to dip his sceptre in blood.. The 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien was 
his savage pledge to the Jaeobinism 
that had raised him to the height on 
which he stood, that he was always 
the same. It has been long since-ace 
knowledge, that this was a gratuitous 
act of murder, unpalliated ‘by even the 
miserable excuses of state necessity. 
It er we sealin tine 

ilt and barbarism wi regicides 
of the Revolution. As the Republic 
had begun with the bloodshed ‘of a 
Bourbon, so should the Empire. Chil- 
dren of the same godless’ faith, they 
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were baptized in the same font of wan- 
ton cruelty, and instinctive scorn of- 
the laws of God and man. 

Alexander. might have felt as a man 
the atrocity of this inhuman. murder ; 
but as a sovereign, he was entitled to 
remonstrate against its invasion of 
— right. His envoy at the Diet of 

isbon instantly presented a note, 
(May 7,) expressing his high regret 
and at the infringement of 
the peaceful territory of Baden. This 
was followed by a- similar declaration 
from M. Oubril in Paris. But the 
Baden note found the German States 
toomuch awed by the power of France, 
to touch upon a subject of such peril. 
The note delivered to Napoleon was 
the-signal of war. The ambassadors 
of France and Russia were both with- 
england mM h her old 

,» still warring with her o 
intrepidity and sincere vigour against 
France, was the natural ally of all the 
injured; and a treaty was signed at 
St Petersburgh by Lord Gower and 
M. Von Novasiltzoff, (April 11, 1805,) 
on the ground for an offensive and de-~ 
Sesiee alliance with Austria and Swe- 
en. 

The assumption of power in Italy, 
the protectorate of the Swiss cantons, 
and the public, ostentatious insults of 
Napoleon, had roused the British go- 
vernment todeclare war against France. 
But.the maritime power of England 
offered no hope of triumph to Napo- 
leon. From the heights of Boulogne, 
his army had the hourly mortification 
of seeing the measureless superiority 
of the British navy; the straits of 
Dover became an impassable barrier ; 
and their camps, perpetually insulted 
by our cruizers, grew contemptuous 

the man who had promised them 
the plunder of London. 

Posterity will, for many an age to 
come, _with noble and justified 
exultation on the spirit of Great Bri- 
tain at that eventful period. The na- 
tion rose ag one man. Party was ex- 
tinguished in the loftier impulses of 
national honour. Men of all profes- 
sions and habits of life crowded into 
the ranks, and a national volunteer 
- army, was formed, greater than the 
proses that France could raise with 

conscription, her violent invasion 
of personal right, and her breaking up 
of the whole frame of civilized society. 
Ina for .tonthe the troops under 


arms in England amounted to the im- 
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mense number of nearly cight hundred 
thousand men! A number that would. 
have been quadrupled the moment a 
French foot had been planted on their 
shore. From this stupendous strength 
even the audacity of Napoleon shrunk. 


Unused as he was to the opposition of 
the people, and despising, with the ha-« 
bitual arrogance of a professional sol- 
dier, the rude discipline of volunteers, 
he yet felt that a country peopled by 
such men was unconquerable. Perhaps 
on those heights he had the first omi- 
nous impression of the fate which was 
yet to strike him from the hand of this 
mighty nation, and to make his name 
a by-word and a scorn for ever. 

Invasion was now hopeless. He 
might as well have plunged his army 
into the ocean, as thought to resist 
the millions that, wave on wave, would 
have rolled over him on the British 
shore. But it was essential to the 
system by which he had_ blinded 
France, that his retreat should not 
have theair of discomfiture. He turns 
ed round, and threw his whole power 
on Austria. 

The campaign of 1805, was among 
the most rapid of Napoleon's: tri- 
umphs. He found Austria altogether 
unprepared. Her perfect consciousness 
of the hostile spirit of France, had 
stimulated her into fear and hatred ; 
but the native tardiness of 2 German 
council, was not yet to be awakened 
into activity. The most extraordinary 
circumstance in the history of all these 
continental wars, is the utter inability 
of the Germans to profit by experi 
ence. They had been now warring 
for ten years, almost incessantly, with 
France. Yet the French were always 
the earliest in the field. The. first 
half of the campaign was always a se« 
ries of rapid successes over the Allies, 
which the latter half was wasted in 
struggling to retard. In‘the campaign 
of 1805, the Aulic Council calculated 
the march of the advancing French 
army at ten miles a-day. The French 
threw their muskets and knapsacks 
into carts, and came rushing on them 
at the rate of thirty. They found the 
Austrian armies moving tranquilly by 
detachments to their points of’ union. 
Thy French burst upon them like hunt- 
ers, and netted them in easy succes- 
sion, Six thousand grenadiers were 
the first capture. The army of Mack, 
surprised in Ulm, was the next ; the’ 
fruit of six hours manceuvring, with 
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scarcely a shot fired,- was thus the 
capture of thirty thousand of the elite 
of the Austrian army, with. their ge- 
neral and all his officers. 

The rapidity of the French had an- 
ticipated the whole combination of the 
allied campaign. The Russian army 
under Kutusoff and Buxhovden, was 
to have joined the Austrian. It reach- 
ed Silesia, only when Napoleon had 
already made himself master of Vien- 
na. Prussia had secretly bound her- 
self: to the great league ; but Napoleon 
was already on her flanks, trampling 
over the Austrian battalions on his 
route to their capital. In an evil hour 
for her fame and for her supremacy, 
she drew back. But her intentions had 
not escaped the knowledge of France, 
and they were soon and bloodily re- 
venged.. 

Alexander now became the last hope 
of the continent. With a new acti- 
vity, like that of his vivid and resist- 
less.antagonist, he flew from north to 
south of Germany, rousing up the last 
flame of German freedom. He flew 
to Berlin, to urge Prussia to make an 
attack, by which Napoleon might be 
compelled to turn back from the pur- 
suit of the Austrian army. In 2 feel- 
ing, bearing some resemblance to the 
old and solemti superstitions of the 
North, he went at midnight to the 
tomb of Frederick the Great, with the 
King and Queen, and touching the 
coffin of the hero of the monarchy, 
pledged himself to the general cause. 
In a fortnight after, in the midst of a 
German winter, he was at the head of 
his army in Moravia. On the 2d of 
December, a day fatally memorable 
in the Austrian annals, was fought the 
battle of Austerlitz; and the resist- 
ance of Austria was at an end. 

But the honour of the Russian arms, 
though tarnished, was not lost. An 
armistice was agreed on between 
France and Austria. To this armi- 
stice Alexander refused to accede ; po- 
litically declaring, “ that he had from 
the beginning no personal interest in 
the war, but that his only object had 
been to assist his ally, and avert the 
dangers of the empire.” He now left 
the field, when Austria could be no 
longer saved. In. six days after the 
battle, the Russian army marched from 
Moravia. But it was to march to Si- 
lesia, where a declaration was made 
that it was at the service of Prussia. 
It remained in Silesia until the fol- 
lowing spring. 
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The ruin of Prussia was.now de- 
creed in the councils of one who never 
forgot or forgave. But the politics of 
Napoleon, at all times formed a re- 
markable contrast to his military sys- 
tem. In the field, headlong even to 
rashness ; contemptuous of the chan- 
ces of war, pe greapet 96 visting.) he 
made no calculations for defeat, for 
the elements, for the natural turns of 
human fortune. It was the tactique of 
a splendid barbarian. But in the cabi- 
net all was subtlety. He proceeded 
step by step, couching till the moment 
when his prey was stripped of all 
help, and alone. 

‘His habitual process, was first to 
deprive the country which he meant 
to attack of all her allies. Before he 
applied himself to drain the great 
stream of the national strength, he 
diligently cut off all the subsidiary 
fountains. He found Prussia sustain- 
ed by two powerful allies. Russia in 
the field,.-England waiting only for 
the moment of his attack to thunder 
in his rear. He had tried the str 
of Alexander’s armies, and felt 
it could be kept at bay. But the might 
of England was not to be tempted, 
From the beginning to the close of his 
career, Napoleon’s sagacity seemed to 
have felt the quarter from which the 
final ae age and in es 
midst of the public gasconading, 
ignorant sales contempt, lavished by 
the whole French meen cdma 
political life acknowledged - 
mount grandeur of England. His firet 
work now was to detach her from 
Prussia. But this was not to be at- 
tempted by the seduction of the great 
ally, whose principles had so long re- 
sisted all foreign seduction. Prussia 
was to be corrupted, till she was cast 
off by England. 
_ The genius of the founder of a mo- 
narchy leaves a powerful and lasting 
iagreee on ~ eek The counte- 
nance and mind of the original parent 
are to be traced through a long poste- 
rity. The spirit of Frederick the Se- 
cond, the true founder of the Prussian 
throne, was a singular compound of 
craft and courage. It was said of him, 
Shatsioe mone Rand-a.sheet Cowon reer 
have spa’ e pen, nor ever spa- 
red anything "that he could get’ by 
either. Winning Silesia by battle, and 
his Polish dominions by policy, he 
would have alike fought or intrigued 
for each. But he never e ma 
war without finally accomplishing his 
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object ; and if the Greek phi 
‘was justified in declaring the test of 
statesmanship to be,—‘‘ The making 
a great state of a small one,” Frederick 
was the first statesman of his century. 
‘’. His mantle fell on the shoulders of 
his successors ; and the Prussian dis- 
cipline was not more characteristic of 
his memory than the Prussian in- 


i 

he ruin of the first coalition, in 
1793, against France, was attributed 
to the wily selfishness of the imme- 
diate follower of Frederick. We have 
seen the efforts of Austria, in 1805, 
paralysed by the fatal indecision of the 
Prussian cabinet, waiting for the hour 
when it might turn the scale, and be 
aggrandised through the rival bribes 

the candidates for its favour. 

The ruin of Prussia now approach- 
ed in the shape of a bribe. Napoleon 
offered her Hanover. 

- England, disgusted by this treach- 
ery and plunder, cast her loose. Han- 
‘over was accepted by Haugwitz, on 
the 15th of December, 1805, by con- 
vention at Vienna. Prussia was from 
that hour naked. An object of scorn 
to the only power that could have 
sustained her, she received the first 
knowledge of her impending ruin from 
the march of Napoleon. On the 9th of 
October, 1806, the first French cannon 
was fired. It was the knell of the 
‘Prussian monarchy. The battle of 
Jena immediately followed ; and with- 
in a month from the commencement 
of the war, Prussia was utterly un- 
done, without a soldier, a fortress, or 
a throne, like a place of desolation. 
There is no instance, even in the over- 
whelming catastrophes of Eastern em- 
pires, of such a sudden and sweeping 
overthrow. A gigantic, and certainly 
a noble figure, armed to the teeth, 
and practised in all the atts of con- 
summate soldiership, the Prussian 
monarchy fell at once. Its sinews were 
withered up at the sight of the enemy, 
and it lay upon the ground for their 
a8 scoff and fearless plunder. - Its 
fall was without the last generous 
~consolation of ill fortune. It was re- 
tribution ; and France was for once 
the minister of a providential exam- 


le. 
F But this disgrace has since been no- 
bly atoned ; and Prussia again wears 


the crown, not without the laurels of 
Frederick. Mteriy. 
In the immediate terror of the war, 


. 
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she had with a vain repentance turned 
to her ancient allies. A negotiation 
had been commenced with England, 
and a Russian army was in march. 
But Napoleon had chosen his time, 
and he burst on his victim the mo- 
ment it was come. All was ruined be- 
fore the allies could reach the place of 
struggle. ‘The Russians saw the first 
signs of battle in the fugitive army, 
and the broken court escaping to the 
Vistula. 

But they had now the weight of 
war to sustain upon their own arms. 
The French power, after laying waste 
Prussia, rolled like a conflagration 
over its borders. In the desperate 
winter of 1807, on the 8th of Febru- 
ary, the battle of Eylau was fought. 
This was the first time when the Rus 
sians came) single-handed with the 
French. If their honour had been 
stained, it was now largely cleared. 
All the characteristics of the famous 
Russian soldiery of Catherine were 
brought out nobly. The season was 
memorably severe. Famine, frost, 
want of camp-equipage, the fatigue 
and privations of a long retreat, were 
combined to shake their intrepidity. 
Yet the naked Russian line fought a 
superior force of French, posted under 
cover of heights and woods—from six 
in the morning till eight at night, stood 
the tremendous fire of the French ar- 
tillery without a retrograde step, re- 
pulsed every attack on their exposed 

ition, and, baffling Napoleon in the 

eight of his military fame, kept the 
field, till the absolute want of food 
compelled them to retire. This battle 
paralysed the force of the French, and 
they immediately went into winter- 
quarters. 

Russia was now a principal in the 
war. All the barriers that military 
power and established thrones had 
placed between her‘and the French 
empire, had been trampled down ; and 
the Russian frontier was to feel the 
weight of that storm, which had been 
but a few years before contemplated 
with Europe between. But Alexander 
was perplexed-by the hope of peace, 
and the national hatred of the insolent 
and ferocious enemy. Even the partial 
-success of Eylau contributed to en- 
feeble his preparations. A decided de- 
feat might have roused the Russian 
energies, and, as in the final campaign 
of 1812, poured the whole nation on 
the invader. - 
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But Napoleon did not hesitate. He 
had now come within reach of the 
last rampart of the Continent, and he 
determined that it should not stand, 
if it could be broken down by over- 
whelming force. During the winter 
he strained every resource to recruit 
his me This year cost France the 
unparalleled sacrifice of three conscrip- 
tions, each of 80,000 men! France 
now began to feel the scourge of am- 
bition. Of those troops, numbers pe- 
rished on their march through the 
inclement north of Germany ; num- 
bers died of the miseries of a life in a 
winter camp ; but the remainder com- 
posed a force of irresistible superiori- 
ty. On the first return of spring, Na- 
poleon was in the field. The Russians 
were circumvented by his habitual 
science, even before the battle that 
decided the campaign. The armies 
met at Friedland on the 14th of June 
1607 ; and after a contest in which 
native bravery struggled in vain with 
the practised skill and confident in- 
trepidity of the French, the Russians 
were totally defeated, and driven be- 
hind the Niemen. 

Napoleon now saw the mighty ex- 
panse of the Russian empire open be- 
fore him ; and the sight wa snot for- 
gotten. But a revolution was at hand, 
in which he was to fulfil a fearful 
part; and he was checked in his ca- 
reer. He had already determined on 
the seizure of the Spanish crown ; and 
to leave his power unembarrassed by 
northern war, he made the league of 
Tilsit, on the 7th of July, with Rus- 
sia and Prussia. The.singular mode- 
ration of this treaty between a victor 
and his conquered adversary, were to 
be samiated for only by the necessity 
of withdrawing the French army to 
more tempting hostilities. Prussia was 
suffered to receive its King again, 
though with the loss of nearly half its 
territory, and with all its fortresses 
retained in French hands. But when 
Napoleon could concede with less ha- 
zard to his own dominion, he was all 
concession. He gave up to Alexan- 
der the province of Byalistack with 
184,000 inhabitants, belonging to 
Prussian Poland. He laboured to 
make a between Russia and 
Turkey; he left Alexander all his 
rights untouched on the Baltic and 
the Black Sea ; and, more important 
and more unexperted than all, he gave 
up Poland, bound as France was to its 
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independence by the old policy of the 
court, by a Gag promises of the 
conqueror, and by what he had never 
before neglected, its infinite import- 
ance as a check. upon the advance of 
his enemy. The whole campaign, less 
a war than a massacre, was absolutely 
thrown away. 

For all those sacrifices, the only 
return was the fruitless “ secret arti- 
cle,” by which Russia agreed to make 
common cause with France against 
English commerce, to maintain the 
independence of the neutral flags, and 
to contribute her efforts to bring Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Portugal, into the 
neutral system. A day’s firing of the 
British cannon afterwards dissolved 
the whole feeble and unnatural con- 
spiracy. 

The ‘“ secret article” had rapidly 
transpired. A British envoy, Jack. 
son, was sent to Copenhagen to de- 
mand the surrender of the Danish 
navy, until a limited period after a 
peace with England: The demand 
was rejected by Bernstorff. Copen- 
hagen was instantly taken by bom- 
bardment, the fleet seized, and the 
neutral league virtually annihilated 
from that hour. The merit of this 
brilliant and necessary exploit was ate 
tributed to the councils of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley. It is still more me 
morable as the first European service 
in which the illustrious Wellington 
displayed those talents which were yet 
to place him at the head of European 
generalship. The expedition was com- 
manded by Lord Cathcart. 

Napoleon now played the same dex- 
terous game that had been so often 
successful. -He dreaded to leave Rus- 
sia to recover from her disasters.. He 
still more dreaded to leave England at 
leisure to fall upon him in his antici- 
pated conquest of the Peninsula. He 
now compelled the Russian cabinet to 
issue the manifesto of the 16th of Oc- 
tober 1807. In the front of this me- 
morial, the attack.on Copenhagen was 

ced, and Alexander declared that 

e would never make peace until Den 
mark was indemnified. To involve 
Russia still more deeply, she was 
urged to a war with Sweden, under 
the pretext that the latter powershad 
broken faith in declining to join the 
neutral league. The secret bribe to 
Russia was the incorporation of Fin- 
land. The Swedish King was.unfor- 
tunately but ill qualified to resist the 
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artifice of France, and the military 
strength of his neighbour. His Quix- 
otism rushed into the field before he 
eould be assisted by his ally. Finland 
was lost in a campaign. Popular dis- 
contents thickened round his throne, 
and Gustavus the Fourth was in the 
following year (1809), forced to ab- 
dicate in favour of his uncle the Duke 
of Sudermania. 

But the sleepless eye of Napoleon 
was still turned with keen suspicion 
to the north. The war with England 
was grinding down the finances of 
Russia. Her fleets were blocked up, 
her ‘commerce was hourly going to 
ruin. Of four thousand merchant ships 
that had entered her ports in the year 
of the treaty of Tilsit, but one thous 
sand entered in the year after ; and of 
these, but three hundred ventured to 
the Baltic. Her naval honour also re- 
ceived a severe blow by the capture of 
her fleet of ten ships, of which seven 
were of the line, in the Tagus, by the 
British squadron. 

- The Spanish war was now fiercely 
trying the strength of Napoleon. He 
had rushed with the security of long 
success into the heart of the strongest 
country of Europe—a country of six 
mountain chains, and of a population 
whose ancient fortitude the French 
invasion was to rouse into unmitigable 
hostility. The pomps and splendours 
of war perished here ; enterprize lost 
its brilliancy ; and the high blood of 
French courage grew thick and stag- 
nant. under the burning sun, and in 
the listless yet 
the Peninsula. The armies that had 

on from triumph to triumph 
thror the rich plains and populous 
capitals of Germany, pined away in the 
obseure and uncheered conquest, over 
barrenness and solitude. The desert 
and the dagger were the ministers of 
this deadly vengeance ; and the haugh- 
ty. and dazzling Legions of the great 
Military Empire saw their strength 
and their fame perishing together in 
the ignominious encounter with priests 
and peasants. Napoleon had seen the 
colossal grandeur of the Continent 
break down, one massive fragment 
after another, under the blows of his 
sword. He here saw rising before him 
a mighty apparition, growing in hour- 
ly magnitude and terror, yet through 
which his sword passed as through 
the air. 

It was not yet too late to have with- 
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drawn from this disastrous contest, but 
a fate was upon him ; the hand that 
avenges nations on the man of ‘blood, 
was already stretched out to grasp 
him, and he determined to pursue the 
Spanish war. The whole power of 
France was now to be flung upor the 
Peninsula ; and, to secure the ‘still 
dubious fidelity of the North, Napo- 
leon summoned the Congress of Er- 
furth. He entered it (27th of Sep- 
tember) at the head of a crowd of vas- 
sal sovereigns. He had now reached 
the summit of his fortunes, and stood 
the mightiest master of sovereignty 
since the days of Rome. From ‘that 
hour he was to fall, until he was no- 
thing! 

Napoleon had scarcely turned again 
to Spain, when Austria, harassed by 
perpetual insults, and stimulated by 
the hope of surprising her oppressor, 
rose in sudden war. But Napoleon 
was not to be overmatched by the 
heavy energy of a German cabinet. 
He instantly suspended his pursuit of 
the broken Spanish levies, and with 
the choice of his troops, rushed back 
upon Austria. The battles of Eck- 
mull and Ratisbon threw open Vienna 
to him. The still more memorablé 
battles of Essling and Wagram, in 
which the genius of the Archduke 
Charles almost vindicated the ancient 
glories of the Black Fagle, compelled 
a peace ; and on the I4th of October, 
1809, the Treaty of Vienna again gave 
over Austria to the chain. 

The Spanish war still continued, at 
once draining the resources and de- 
grading the military fame of Franeei 
The Continent, stung with a sense of 
defeat, looked on this heroic struggle 
with intense anxiety, and waited ‘but 
the first striking reverse to declare 
against Napoleon. 
. Itis a noble and cheering contem= 
plation for the lover of England and 
treedom, that this magnificent deli< 
verance was first committed to out 
country. England had swept France 
from the seas, but a new and not less 
splendid success was now to honour 
her persevering fidelity and her mag- 
nanimous courage. The flashings of 
the British sword threw liglit to the 
extremities of Europe—the victories of 
Wellington revived the heart and kin- 
dled the emulation of the fallen em< 
pires.  ~. out 

Napoleon again saw rebellion rising 
against his supremacy ; and im the 
a7 
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and of his fierce have advanced in the spring. But his 
and spirit, med, more native rashiess, and it is said the ad- 
in the language of an providence vice of Ney, the most headlong of his 
than of a man, the downfull of Russia, generals, w him forward. Every 
The seizure of Oldenburg, in 1811, step now led hit nearer to his'rain. 


for the more complete extension. of the 
continental blockade, was the subject 
of the Russian remonstrance ; but the 
true war was between slavery and ty- 


Russia now tapidl for a 
contest which was to tar her free, or 
& waste of blood and ashes. Her ef- 
forts were rtioned to her cause. 
Early in 1812, Alexander had the im- 
mense multitude of 899,000 men under 
arms. He applied himself instantly 
to revive the alliances with Sweden 
and England, and Bernadotte was en- 

to march with an auxiliary army. 

us secured on his right flank, and 
on the sea, his next step was the secu- 
rity of his left by the 
rest (28th of May) with the Ottoman 
Porte. The Moldavian army was thus 
released, and it marched on Lithuania, 
to form the advanced guard of the 


millions of men ; and he com- 
the whole disposable force of 
the West to move. On the 25th of 
pareur$, thd procdined, tn the lofty 
» and proclain n the loft 
tone of an arbiter of nations, “ Fatality 
hurries on the Russians—let the des- 
tinies be accomplished.” 
The events of this stupendous cim- 
paign are still too strongly before the 
recollection to be detailed. But 
is to the honour of Alexander, that 
his resolation was taken with manly 
wisdom, and sustained with unshaken 
firmness. His words, in even the most 
disastrous hour of the war, were, 
** Should St Petersburg be taken, I 
will retire into Siberia, and I will there 
resume our ancient customs ; and, like 
out long-bearded ancestors, will return 
anew to conquer the Empire.” 
Shapidben tens tastes ef Moat ted 
Y into the of R an 
there crush him. The whole Russian 
line slowly retired as the enemy ad- 
ting, but still pe- 


[ 


» partially figh 

fetrating into the fatal centre 

of the land. Napdleon’s arrival at 

Wi » his first intention was’ to 

have for the winter, and reuni- 

ting his “54 and settling Poland, to 
Vor. XIX. 


of Bucha- 


Napoleon first came in sight of the 
whole Russian force, commanded by 
Bagration and Barclay de Tolly, on 
the 16th of August, in front of Smo+- 
lensko. The French were eager fot 
the battle which was to relieve them 
from the fatigues of a campaign already 
striking then with hr 9. But 
the Russians had halted only to give 
time to the inhabitants to retire. 

whole army was put suddenly in 
march, and the conquest of the French 
was the smoking ruins of a decayed. 


frontier town. 
Now was perhaps the crisis of the 
expedition. From Smolensko the road 


divided to Moscow and to St Peters 
burg. The distance and the difficulties 
of both were nearly equal. If the latter 
had been chosen, the 
which left the French arm at 
the moment when they felt themselves 
secure of winter + weber could not 
have been accomplished. St Peters- 
burg could not have been burned like 
Moscow ; and the fates of the war 
might have been changed. But if theré 
ever was a destiny hanging over thé 
—— of ambition, to confound the 
isdom of the wise, and disclose to the 
world the sure judgement that falls 
upon natiotial crime, it was that which 
clouded the French councils at Smos 
lensko. In contradiction to’ his oa 
tactique, almost his established maxim 
of invasion, to strike at the seat of 
rnment, Napoleon gave the word 
or Moscow. ° 
The Russian bravery, offended by 
se retteat, insisted-on battle: 
utusoff took the command, and thé 
battle of Borodino, or the Moskwa, 
was fought on the 7th of ; 
This great conflict answ no pur 
pose but the conviction, that the Rus« 
sians had retained their original valour, 
and that the French were still their 
imasters in’ mancuvre. The loss on 
beth sides was equal. The enotmous 
number of nearly 100,000 men, killed 
or wounded, covered the wilderness, 
among those the French had “ 
po od r The —— eat 
noble and gaflant prince Bagration. 
The result of this memorable encoun- 
ter was singular. The Russians had the 
honour of keeping ~' field, but it was 
3 
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to retreat in the night, and abandon 
Moscow ; the French retreated, but it 
was to return, and make themselves 
masters of the great prize, the ancient 
aoe SS ne Saas. va rade pw Ed 
— , the advanced guard enter- 
ed Moscow. But Napoleon had scarce- 
} Sip rag the Kremlin, when he saw 

city ina blaze. There is no in- 
stance in history of so complete a vo- 
luntary destruction. Of 3000 stone 
houses, there remained only 525. Of 
6900 wooden houses, there remained 
but 1797. The loss of property by the 
Russian nobles was immense ; but they 
were the first to make this noble sa- 
crifice, and it saved their country. 
The infatuation of Napoleon seemed 
now complete. It is even attempted 
to be explained by disease. During 
thirty-five days he lingered among the 
ruins, in the vain prospect of negotia- 
tion. But he found Alexander firm. 
The — Pag: had baffled all the 
diplomac e West, was now over- 
come by "he boldness and energy of 
men whom he had despised as barba- 
rians. It was at length declared to 
him, that Alexander had sworn, “ as 
a sovereign and as a man, never to 
make peace while his empire was 
stained by the presence of a French 
soldier.” Napoleon, in his despera- 
tion, again tried to negotiate, but his 
envoy, Lauriston, found before him, 
the true frontier of Russia, the iron 
lineof its army, and was sent back to 
tell his master, ‘‘ That the campaign 
was but beginning.” 

It began in terror. The first retro- 
grade step of the French was the sig- 
nal for the pursuit of their avenging 
enemy. On the 24th of October, the 
French rear-guard left Moscow, a day 
since suitably and piously commemo- 
rated, by the Emperor's laying the 
first stone of a magnificent church de- 


From 
this hour they had to struggle under 
miseries that task all iption. 
Storm, famine, disease, frenzy, mortal 

igue, followed them through the 


: 


sand miles. The cold sunk twenty- 
below zero! The hor- 
rors of this warfare of nature against 
them were so dreadful, that human 
became a comparative relief. 
Gitte, spon the wild. und ‘desperate 

ier, even the wild an te 
pursuit of the Tartar and the Cossack, 


i 


were often welcomed as an escape from 


Russia. 
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the wrath of the desert. From Mos- 
cow to the Beresina, 150,000 men had 
fallen. In the Beresina 20,000 perish- 
ed ; and 18,000 were taken prisoners, 
with all the plunder of Russia en its 
edge: Of 450,000 trodps, in the high- 

“est condition of discipline and equip- 
ment, that had passed the Niemen, 
scarcely half a year before, not quite 
forty thousand, loaded with disease, 
in rags, disgraced and broken-hearted, 
now reached that boundary of the 
Russian pursuit. In the three pro- 
vinces of Moscow, Witepsk, and Smo- 
lensko, the peasantry burned 225,000 
corpses ! 

The ruin of the French army was 
total, and with it must fall the mili- 
tary dominion. Napoleon fied to 
Paris, to drain the final strength of 
France, a country which was still to 
be punished by the last terrible inflic- 
tion of war, fed out of its own bowels. 
Her continental supremacy was gone. 
On the 30th of December, General 
Yorck, commanding the Prussian ar- 
my, entered into a convention with the 
Russian General, Diebitsch. This 
pergies Murat behind the Vistu- 
a; Poland was rapidly cleared, and 
the Russian armies, triumphant in 
the most glorious cause that can sanc- 
tify war, and now the elected cham- 
pions of the continent, looked from the 
frontiers of Germany over that mag- 
nificent field, on which the liberties 
of Western Europe were to be fought 
for and won. 

Alexander, with a defiance of per- 
sonal fatigue and peril, honourable to 
the soldier and the sovereign, hence- 
forth shared the fortunes of his troops. 
Prussia, tortured and stung into re- 
sistance by the tyranny of the French, 

risen in arms, and made a treat 
with Russia on the 13th of Marc 
1813. A negotiation with Austria 
was commenced by the English go- 
vernment, and while France seemed 
still paralysed by the ruin of the cam- 
paign, Germany saw with surprise and 
gratitude the magnificent phenomenon 


of a great allied army traversing the 
very heart of Napoleon’s conquests. 
In March, 80,000 Russians and 60,000 


Prussians crossed the Elbe between 
Wittemburg and Dresden. 

Yet this campaign, beginning in 
depression, and closing in fatal disas< _ 
ter, gave the most signal evidences of 
Napoleon’s splendid talents for war. 
In the twenty years that had seen 
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him in command of the French ar- 


mies, he had avs a upon ne 
vantage groun en he first 
down from the Alps, like one of their 


own avalanches, upon the Austrians 
in Italy, lie had for his support the 
whole resistless and frenzied strength 
of the French Revolution ; to resist 
him he had but the harassed and scat- 
tered armies of a foreign power in the 
midst.of a discontented and revolu- 
tionary people. Under the foot of the 
Austrian soldier the ground was a 
morass, every step was insecurity, un- 
til at last the whole successive arma- 
ments of Austria gradually sank and 
were absorbed. When he assailed 
Germany, he plunged with fierce and 
characteristic confidence into the midst 
of powers long incapable of sincere 
combination. He found jealousy, 
where nothing but mutual] and gene- 
rous reliance could have saved the 
Continent, coldness for zeal, and secret, 
dishonourable cupidity, in place of 
manly self-denial, and royal sacrifice. 
He was at the head of a force against 
which the armies of any single power 
must be dissolved, like fre. against 
& mountain range, and he found them 
all single, or united but by a nominal 
bond. He penetrated between those 
unwieldy and ill-connected bodies with 
fearless facility. He overwhelmed 
them with a tide of military power 
that cut off all refuge. He tore his 
way h those ancient and crum- 
bling governments, like a cannon- 


» But in all this, he had behind him 
France, full of fiery enthusiasm, elated 
with secure triumph, revelling in sud- 
den plunder, and mad with ambition 
of universal conquest. The whole 
country one immense magazine of the 
materials of hostility: Every man a 
soldier, and every foot of the soil 
teeming with combustion. At the head 
of such a nation, he went forward to 
battle as to victory, the presiding ge- 
nius of war. 

* But all was now changed. France 
was exhausted. Her renowned le- 
gions had perished in the desert ; and 
what was more ominous, her fiery spi- 
rit was laid. The enthusiasm of the 
Revolution had hitherto borne up even 
her despot, like Milton’s Satan, on its 
ee wr and burning blast, but it 
had sunk, and he sank with it. His 
whole art, and the fearful exigency of 
this empire, could raise but 225,000 


Russia. 
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men, of whom one-fourth were the 
dubious contingent of the vassal States, 
and the remainder chiefly recruits 
drained from the workshop and the 
cottage. The French finances, long 
sustained by foreign spoliation, were 
now forced to contribute out of their 
decaying funds the expenses of this 
final preparation ; and Napoleon was 
at length to hazard his crown and his 
glory with a bankrupt treasury, and an 
army that had never seen a shot fired. 
All was now to be dependant on the 
man himself ; and he showed powers 
equal to this terrible yet magnificent 
responsibility. 

His activity, the great talent of all 
who are to shape the fates of nations, 
was in this crisis put forth with pre- 
eminent vigour. He had left his de- 
feated army at Smorgonie on the 5th 
of December 1812. On the 5th of 
April 1813, he was on his road to 
Saxony, where he had already muster 
ed the last army of France. Before 
the Allies could have known this, he 
was in the field—he was in order of 
battle. On the 2d of May, he attack- 
ed them at Lutzen, and forced them 
to retire after a long and dubious 
struggle, in which the Prussiansfought 
with the desperation of national ven- 
geance. He gave no time to pause ; 
and on the 2ist of the same month, 
he renewed his attack at Bautzen, and, 
though with immense waste of life, 
pushed the allies into Silesia. Ger- 
many was now open once more, and 
he grasped the whole, he seized at 


once Hamburg, Breslau, and Dresden. - 


Then, according to his custom, in the 
height of victory, he proposed an ar- 
mistice in Silesia, preparatory to a con< 

ess at Prague, by which, as of old, 
fre was to secure less what he had 
won, than a dominant point from which 
more extended conquest was to lie be- 
fore his eye. 

But here his fortunes turned. Aus- 
tria was the grand point of negotia- 
tion. Her armies being withdrawn 
from the war, had resumed their an- 
cient strength, and on whichever side 
they fought, they must turn the scale. 
Large concessions were offered to Na- 
poleon as the son-in-law of the Em 
ror. But his eyes were dazzled by 
recent victory, and he was to be un- 
done. He rejected them with disdain. 
On the 10th of July, Austria signed 
the treaty with the Allies. The news 
was rooted by the Austrian armies 
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with a general acclamation. ‘The time. 
was come to wipe off the disgrace of Ulm 
and Austerlitz. The war now assumed 
a shape of vastness and grandeur unex 
ampled in the annals of hostility. It 
was no longer army against army, but 
a great conflux of nations, roused by 
the loftiest and the most universal im- 
pulses of our nature against the power 
of tyranny. The philosopher came 
pe sendy, the naar — ie 

, the peasant follow is lord, 
and all poured into the field to fight 
the great battle of civilization. The 
splendour of this illustrious arma- 
ment of Europe was as unrivalled as 
its spirit. Its Kings came at the head 
of their people. Every sovereign of 
the Continent was in the field. Rus- 
sia, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, the 

inces of all the minor States, led on 
troops, sword in hand. At the 
head of all was Alexander. 

Napoleon was now on the eve of 
ruin. He was suddenly encircled with 
a circle of fire, that hourly drew closer 
round him. Defeat came first rolling 
back on him from Silesia, where Mac- 

‘donald had been crushed by Blucher 
and his, Prussians. A brilliant march 
of the allies on Dresden forced him to 

its defence, and the manceuvre, though, 

. led, and costing the life of Mo- 
rean, wounded in the battle of the 27th 
of August by Alexander's side, broke 
upall Napoleon's plan of the cunnae 

takeadvantage of the positions of the 
north of Germany was now hopeless,’ 

He must, retreat, and retreat by the 
route all but dictated by the enemy. 
He retreated on Jeipzig, and in its. 
front fought a battle worthy, from its, 
obstinacy, its magnitude, and its 
slaughter, to be the final battle of 
French supremacy. It lasted three 
days. Napoleon was driven into Leip- 
zig, and even condescended to nego- 
tiate for his retreat. This was haugh- 
tily refused. The city was taken b 
storm, the French rear-guard cut off, 
and my driven with the rem- 
nants of his broken power headlong 
over the Rhine. The 19th of Oc- 
tober, the final day of this deliverance, 

is kept, and will long be kept, as a day 
of ious festival in Germany. On 
the 30th of October, the last French- 
man had cleared the land ; and France, 
already thunderstruck with remote de- 
feat, was henceforth to feel the storm 

_ ravaging her bosom. 

‘During this extended trial of men 
and kingdoms, the Russian Emperor 
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laid the first foundations of that ho« 
nour which belongs to the memory of 
great public services, He was unwea- 
ried in the general cause. He ex 
pers ae te casualties t 
soldiership with manly ° 
even submitted to the moan - trial of 
humbling his pride as a monarch, and 
at the head of a conquering army, té 
the capricious punctilios of the allied 
sovereigns. He suffered his troops to 
be commanded by the Prussian, Swe 
dish, and Austrian generals, He 
the command in chief of the whole 
allied force into the hands of Sechwar- 
tzenberg, the Austrian Vield-Mar- 
shal, and deigned to follow him as 
scarcely more than a spectator. But 
even in this temporary submission, his 
resence was of the most indispensable 
importance. His high authority,which 
relieved the generals of all indecision ; 
his presence with the troops, cheered 
by his sharing their chances, and by 
the consciousness that their gallantry. 
would be seen by the great distributor 
of praise and honours ; his reasliness 
of application as a settler of accidental 
discontents, and his generous and une 
questionable zeal acting with a noble 
contagion on the multitude of sove- 
reigus and chieftains of whom he was 
the mightiest, made Alexander the 
true leader of this most superb and 
colossal of all wars. 

He is now where no flattery can 
reach him ; and tributes like this are 
but justice. Let it be inscribed on hig 
tomb, THAT HE WS A KING WHO HAD 
A GRAND DUTY TO DO, AND BY WHOM 
IT WAS GRANDLY DoNE! This is but 
truth ; yet what can panegyric say 
more ? 

The war now hurried to aclose. In 
January 1814, Schwartzenberg, with 
120,000 men, crossed the Rhine be- 
tween Bale and Schoffhausen. Blu. 
cher led over the Silesian armybetween 
Manheim and Coblentz. They found 
the country desolate. Their troopa 
spread loosely over Cham e, and, 
captured city after city with easy suc- 
cess. <A treaty between E 
Russia, and Prussia, by which they 
agreed to keep up a combined army 
until a peace, was signed at Chaumont 
on the 14th of Fe . Terms were 
once more offered to Napoleon at Chan 
tillon. A fortunate repulse of an al. 
lied detachment’ elated N into 
the frenzy of rejecting his last chance 
of nrg +, ng gens allies suddenly, 
turned from him, and marched upon 
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Paris. On the memorable 30th of public eye. The return-of N 
March, 150,000 men attacked the sub- from Elba—the war with the 
urbs, and in the evening the capitulae and that most ‘glorious and decisive 


tion was signed by Marmont. N2 
leon, recovered ons his delirium: of 
suceess, was at that moment upon their 
heels, At seven o'clock he had reached 
the heights of Villejuif ; but the can- 
nonade had ceased. An officer reached 
him with the appalling intelligence 
that Paris had surrendered but an hour 
and a half before! After a moment of 
astonishment and inward struggle, he 
gave the word “ for Fontainbleau.” 

On the 3ist of March, Alexander, 
at the head of the allied armies, made 
his triumphal entry into Paris. On 
the 3d of. May, Louis was restored ; 
and the seal was set upon the hopes of 
Napoleon. 


battle in which England snatched the 
unshared laurel from the brow of 
France, and Lit a single blow cleft, the 
crown 0 revolutio empire. 
finally and for ever. sie 

ben py = of See had been. 
opened on the preceding 
vember ; and by it Alexander was re= 
cognized King of Poland. But the 
most remarkable transaction of ‘this 
period, was the formation of tlie Holy. 
gp <n document -. Ww 
this extraordinary league was 
is but little kniown ; and as it has been, 
the subject of much dispute, and may. 
long influence the polity of the greater 
States, it is here given entire :— 


=, 








All that follows is still before the 


“ In the name of the most holy and indivisible Trinity. —Their Majesties the Em~ 
peror of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the Emperer of Russia, having, in conse- 
quence of the great events which have marked the course of the last three years in 
Europe, and especially of the blessings it hath pleased Divine Providence to. shower 
down upon those states, which place their confidence and their hope on it alone, 
solemnly declare that the present act has. no otber object than to publish in the face 
of the whele world their fixed resolution, both in the administration of their respees 
tive states, and in their political relations with every other government, to take for 
their sole guide the precepts of that holy religion,—-namely, the precepts of juatiogs 
Christian charity, and peace, which, far from being applicable only, to. private con. 
cerns, must have an immediate influence on the councils of princes, and guide all 
their steps, as being the only means of consolidating human institutions, and remedy- 
ing their imperfections. In consequence, their Majesties have agreed to the follow- 
ing articles :— 

* ARTICLE I.—Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, which command 
all men to consider each other as brethren, the three contracting monarchs will re- 
main united by the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity ; and considering each 
other as fellow-countrymen, they will on all occasions, and in all places, lend each 
other aid and assistance ; and regarding themselves towards their subjects and ar- 
mies as fathers of families, they will lead them in the same spirit of fraternity with 
which they are animated, to protect religion, peace, and justice, 

“ Art. II.—In consequence, the sole principle in force, whether between the 
said Governments or between their subjects, shall be that of doing each other reci- 
procal service, and of testifying by unalterable good-will, the mutual affection with 
which they ought to be animated ; to consider themselves as members of one and 
the same Christian nation. The three allied Princes, looking on themselves as 
merely delegated by Providence to govern three branches of one family, namely, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, thus confessing that the Christian nation, of which 
they and their people form a part, has in reality no other sovereign than Him, to 
whom alone ali power really belongs, because in Him alone are found all the trea- 
sures of love, knowledge, and infinite wisdom,—that is to say God, our Divine Sa- 
viour, the Word of the Most High,—the Word of Life! 

“ Their Majesties consequently recommend to their with the most tender 
solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying that peace which arises from a good con- 
science, and which alone is durable, te strengthen themselves every day more and - 
more in the principles and exercises of the duties which eur Divine Saviour has 
taught to mankind. ; 

“ Art. IIL—All the princes, who shall choose solemnly to avow the sacred 
principles which have dictated the present act, and shall acknowledge how important 
it is for the happiness of nations, that those truths should henceforth exercise over 
the destinies of mankind all the influence which belongs to them, will be received 
with equal ardour and affection into this Hoty ALLIANCE. ‘ 

“ Done in triplicate, and signed at Paris, the year ef Grace, 1815. Sept. 14th. 

* (L. S.) Francis, 
“(L. S.) FRepeRick WILLIAM. 
*(L, S.) ALEXANDER.” 
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"The recent death of this distinguish- 
ed sovereign is at length 
of conjectures of poison and conspi- 
ney, attributed to its right cause. He 
spent the autumn in travelling 
about the sea-shore of the Crimea, a 
region of romantic beauty, and then in 
its loveliest season. In November, 
riding with General Woronzoff, tlie 
Governér of the Crimea, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his country-seat, the Em- 
peror, always a lover of nature, was 
so much struck with the land . as 
to utter these words: “ If I should 
one day retire from the cares of go- 
vernment, I'should wish to pass m 
old age in this spot.” Filled wi 
feelings to which this thought proba- 
bly gave rise, he rode up to a monas- 
tery within view, and alone entered 
the church to pray. He remained up- 
wards of an hour in this sacred offer- 
ing. ~ This hour was the signal of his 
death. The chill of the damp church 
had struck into him. On his return, 
he complained of cold and exhaus- 
tion ; but, in his habitual dependence 
on the of his constitution, he 
forer hang upon him for «fortnight. 
1 im for a ight. 
It now became = heeaofions, Medicine 
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, after a crowd - 
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was administered ; but, after five days 
of struggle, this mild, generous, and 
high-minded man was no more! He 
died on the morning of the first of 
December. His last words were cha- 
racteristic at once of the quiet of his 
mind and his susceptibility to nature. 
He had ordered the curtains to be 
drawn aside that he might have a last 
look of the sun. It was a fine morn- 
ing. He threw up his eyes, and ex- 
claiming, “ Ah, le beau,jour !” dropped 
back on his pillow, and expired ! 

Whatever may be the destinies of 
Russia, whether she is to be torn b 
intestine feuds, or to retain her ran 
at the head of the Continent, it will 
not be denied that it was Alexander 
who placed her in that supremacy. 
The policy of her former sovereigns, 
the casualties of the neighbour states, 
the natural progress of a young nation 
— vuanahen a of 
civilization, mi ave pr Rus- 
sia for the eminence to vhich she has 
risen. But to the fortune or the merit 
of the late Emperor was consigned the 
honour of fixing her in her European 
throne. Whoever had put the sword 
into the hands of Russia, she owes her 
sceptre to Alexander. 





TO A WOOD-PIGEON. 


Have I scared thee from thy bough, 
Tenant of the lonely wild, 


Where, 


human face exiled, 


"Tis thine the sky to plough ; 
Hearing but the wailing breeze, 

Or the cataract’s sullen roaring, 
Where, ’mid clumps of ancient trees, 


O’er its rocks the stream is 


uring ?— 


Up on ready wing thou rushest 
To the gloom of woods profound, 
And through silent ether brushest 


With a whirring 


sound. 


Ring-dove beauteous! is the face 
Of man so hateful, that his sight 
Startles thee in wild affright, 
From beachen resting-place ?— 
Time was once, when sacrifice, 
Served by blue-eyed Druids hoary, 


Smoked 


neath the woodland skies 


O’er their human victims gory ; 
And time hath been, when veiled Religion 
a the eget — roam, 

king, with the lark and pigeon 
Guilt-untroubled home. oust 


Truly ‘twas an erring choice— 
If (as Reason says) be given 
Earth, 
And 





tive for Heaven, 
, unclouded joys. 
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Nobler far ’tis sure to brave 
Every barrier which retards us, 
Than, to craven fear a slave; : 
Flee the path that Fate awards us : 
He, from duty never-altering, , py RE 
, Who, with Faith’s heroic ken, 
Forward treads with step unfaltering, 
Is the man of men ! 


Surely pleasant life is thine, 
Underneath the shining day ; 
Thus, from sorrow far away, 

“Mid bowering groves to pine— 
To pine with wild, luxurious love, 
While coos thy timid partner near thee ; 
Flowers below, and boughs above ; 
And nought around to fear thee ; 
While thy bill so gently carries 
To thy young, from field or wood, 
Seeds, or fruits, or purple berries, 
For their slender food. 


In seguester’d haunts like thine, 
Where, in solitude, the trees 
Blossom to the sun and breeze, . 
Worth has loved to-shine ; 

And ardent Genius structured high 
Her magic piles of bright invention, 
Achieving immortality, 
And sharing not in Time’s declension 
Glorious task, that nobly smothers 
Earthward cravings, power and pelf, 
Scorning, in proud zeal for others, 
Every thought of self. 


Time was once, when Man, like thee 
In the forest made his home, 

Near the river’s yellow foam, 

Beneath the spreading tree. 

Cities then were not ;—he dwelt 

In the cavern’s twilight chamber ; 
And in adoration knelt, 

When the morn with clouds of amber, 
Or the wild birds singing round him, 
Bade him to the chase arise ; 

Then, with quiver’d shafts he bound him 
"Neath the opal skies. 


Rapidly thou wing’st away— 

I saw thee now, a tiny pe 

Again—and now I see thee not— 

Nought save the skies of day.— ' 

The Psalmist once his prayer address’ — 

“** Dove, could I thy pinions borrow, 

My soul would flee, and be at rest, 

Far from Earth’s oppressing sorrow !”-— 
Alas! we turn to brave the billows 

Of the world’s tempestuous sway, ' 
Where Life’s stream, beneath Care’s willows, 
Murmurs night and day ! 
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Letter from London. 





_ We are all in a great bustle, in town 
here still., Foreign and domestic, fresh 
novelties are coming out day. 
There's a new plot from Russia, for 
the “ Chronicle,” arrives regularly 


every m ; and a story of another 
Jew cutting fis throat on the Stock 


Exchange, gives interest to the “ Tra- 
veller” every afternoon. Then the 
bankers have been failing ; and the 
elephant is dead ; and the silk-weavers 
are all going to the work-house ; and 
- Mr Cobbett is going to save the nation 

ing into Parliament. People 
are er so , that there were 
two men ha at the Old-Bailey last 
Friday m and not above half 
the usual number of seats were let by 
the shopkeepers opposite, to witness 
the execution. 

Parliamentary affairs, since the 
opening of the session, important, but 
something dull. Hume’s jokethe 
calculation how long the half-pay of- 
ficers would live, and limiting those 
of sixty to two years—was rather 
pleasant. People said abroad, that he 
counted as if he were still their physi- 
cian. The other idea, of easing the 
burthens of the country by taking fifty 

cent off ministers’ jes, was 

ghable, though not new; but Mr 
Hastings Davies, on the economy of 
disbanding the regular troops, and 
raising new battalions of militia in- 
stead, was clever and soldierlike—I 
understand this gentleman was once 
in the army ; it seems a pity that he 
,did not continue. 

Chiefly busy, however, in both 
houses, on the subject of the currency 
—a question of which I know nothing, 
in common, I suspect, with nineteen 
out of twenty who discuss it. I cannot 
discover, nor ever could—so there’s no 
use in the matter—what prin- 
ciples should fix the i reu- 
lating medium (paper or gold) which 
a given country, for ad mee 
ought to possess—nor, isely, w 
hs line should be drawn between the 
use of a metallic currency, and @ tra- 
ding upon credit. For the “ national 
distress,” however—which, by the 
way, is not quite “ national ”—because 

Tom gains a 7 woe 
great many t very snug 
quiet in the midst of the tumults—the 


page of another. 
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* distress,” or the ester part of it, is 
a far more intelligible question ; and 


“nothing strikes me as more ridiculous 


than to hear men blaming the mea- 
sures of Government, for that ruin 
which is the legitimate result of their 
own extravagance or blind cupidity ! 
If people will insist upon making great 
fortunes in less time than their fathers 
took to lay the foundations of small 
ones—those who are established in 
trade undertake business to fifty times 
the amount of their capital—and those 
who should still be agents, start up as 
principals, and speculate to vast extents 
without any capital at all—if people 
will act in this way, they are not tra- 
ders—they are gamesters; and even 
por meray’ J of the least cre- 

itable description !—~gamesters with- 
out money~—who have nothing for it 
but “ the Basket” in case of loss. 
What right have I to enter upon a 
hazardous commercial undertaking, 
without some to pay the da- 
mage, in case that undertaking fails, 
more than a man has to set me a hun- 
dred pounds upon a game at billiards, 
or a horse race, who has not fifty 


‘shillings in his pocket to pay me if he 


loses? If I take this course and win, 
how have I grown richer than my 
ee wey tee ?—Only by taking a con- 
traband risk, which would have been 
fraud if I had failed—occupying 
ground which was open—why ?—be- 
cause, for the common advantage, it 
had been agreed that all should abstain 
from ng it. But that I should 
win at such a game, in the long run, 
is impossible ; because my game is 
known ; and, the moment it appears 
to be successful, others fall into it as 
well as myself. Excess of competition 
then ees an excess of supply: 
People who will sell, may always find 
buyers and consumers ; so that for a 
time the market seems to do more 
business than ever. By and by comes 
the day for payment ; there is no pay- 
ment, and one man’s deficiency a 
lately becomes an excuse for the sto 
People who intend- 


ed to make millions, have been con- 

suming as if they had made millions ; 

forced sales bring the prices of com- 

modities below the cost of production ; 

and this general flight at enormous 
7 
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‘ot profit altogether: Hits i 


of 
two« 
i stress.” yj bye 
from our own woes, to weep 
for . of others—the Saints see 
sweetness in thé selling of East India 
sugar, and the “ Anti-slavery” people 
are upon us, tooth and nail. Petitions 
to Parliament hang up for signature 
-at every chandler’s shop door, praying 
that the negroes in the West Indies may 
have advantages such as the signers 
themselves; about one in six, possess ; 
and ladies are gathered together at coun- 
ty meetings—to the most sinful and in- 
decent interruption of the making of 
pigeon-pies—to consider of the fitness 
of chattering Colonial Assemblies into 
reason, or, with the crack of a fan, 
ing you some sixteen or twenty 
the Island statutes. Denman’s mo- 
tion; upon the trial of the insurgent 
slaves, you knew of >—Fowell Buxton 
let off a murderous harangue upon it ! 
besides two or three more upon peti~ 
tions. Brougham’s general oy yam 
has been put off; and will not come 
on, I understand, in the shape origin- 
ally intended. But the Jamaica ques- 
tion was discussed. Denman’s vote of 
eensure of course d; but the 
main question was discussed, on the 
part of ministers generally, with equal 

temperance and liberality. 

Looked over the papers printed ‘be- 
fore the House in the affair, with-con- 
siderable interest, which fully show 
the necessity of the executions ; and, 
moreover, a state of things generally 
in the islands which it will be a mat- 
ter of very puzzling nicety to deal with. 
Nothing can be more certain than that 
the whole system of slave trial, as it 
now stands, is monstrous ; and yet, 
looking merely to these proceedings, it 
seems .almost impossible to devise any 
form of trial that could at once be safe 
and satisfactory. 

You have a black population to deal 
with, which De count by thousands, 
in a state of ignorance and ferocity 
scatcély imaginable ; and this is to be 
cotitrolled by a handful of whites, 
whose comparative numbers, against 
the thousands, - amount. to 


i 


of our “ na- 


al 


twice as matiy dozens. These despe- 
rate creatures, who have every interest 
in destroying their fmasters, and, in 
= physical strength, are able to 
0 it twenty times over—all their con- 
Vot.. XTX. 
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versation is about ** buckra !” 
and “‘ Wilberforce for ever !”—are cir« 
cumstances under which Mr Buxton, 
whose throat lives on this side of the 
water, may feel no uneasiness; but 
which may well drive a colotiist some- 
times to ion, who lies down 
with his family round him. every 
night, and has no such protection 
— — . of : t 
en the quantity of perception 
by these people—no one whe 
reads these insurrection pene can 
doubt it,—as compared with their dis- 
position to do mischief, is at nt 
very limited. "We may teach Rosie 
and we must do so ; but we shall not 
teach them in a moment ¢ and, while 
we hold the book in one hand, it would 
be more than madness to let go the 
sword from the other. The whole de- 
tail of these trials, as taken from the 
Judges’ notes—upon which Mr Den- 
man desires of Parliament to censure 
the verdict aa such as would 
bewilder an English jury completely ; 
they must find a verdict unsatisfac- 
tory to theméelves, if they found a 
verdict at all. Almost the wit- 
hesses are approvers. The whole of 
them are slaves. Many are 
by their own masters, to be thieves 
and liars—quite unworthy of belief. 
In one case, & a evidence to 
hang his own father. -There is no 
counsel to cross-examine for the ‘ae- 
cused, as the Attorney-general observes 
very justly ; and yet it is impossible 
not to see that the very commonest 
cross-examination by counsel would 
have. put such witnesses (from their 
sheer want of intellect) out of court 
in a moment. As the trial stands, you 
see that it is insufficient. You scarcely 
know whether-the jargon of the pri- 
soners or the witnesses is the most 
monstrous. You feel that an English 
jury would be inclined to say—“ It is 
impossible to put men to death upon 
such evidence.” And: yet you see 
clearly that the culprits intended mis- 
chief, and that it is impossible to suf- 
fer them to escape. 

Men argue as thotigh we were itt 
Jamaica as we are in England—where, 
set a whole Old Bailey calendar of 
prisoners at liberty, and the Gonse~ 

uence would be a flea-bite, even to 
the metropolis. But look at the pur- 


pose of these savages. in electing each 
other “‘ Kings"—*“* Governors” —and 
3N 
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“Majors ;” and this is no business of 


forging a note, or stealing a pocket 


handkerchief—see the consequence of 
their once finding that they have force 
to nage ah fe a their blind fe. 
rocity, and s inder superstition ! 
The arink, composed of human blood, 
and rum, and gunpowder. Their Obe- 
- aha, which are to make them invul- 
nerable and invisible. The images of 
a —the salvo for perjury, by hold- 
ing silver in the mouth—the wizard 
that catehes musket balls in his hand 
—the magic coffin which contains the 
white man’s hair! These things arise 
out of a state of ignorance and degra- 
dation ? Granted! Out of a condition 
which must be altered? Granted 
in! But, unless the West Indian 
islands, and the lives of the white in~ 
habitants of them, are to be presented 
—served up as an offering to the ne- 
groes, we must know that their state 
and their feelings are changed, before 
we relax those bonds which, under 
this system, form our only safety.— 
And it is the very perpetual interfe- 
rence of such people as the Saints that 
compels the planter, in his own de- 
fence, far from slackening the cord 
which he holds, to strain it constantly 
the tighter. What would be the im- 
mediate result, as rded the mere 
personal comfort and advantage of a 
regiment of soldiers, if every private 
in it could be persuaded to-morrow 
that he was a very oppressed and ill- 
treated n? How ean any man 
wonder that the colonists should throw 
missionaries into the sea, when those 
missionaries are the recognized and 
appointed agents of a party, which is 
striking every hour against their pro- 
ies and their lives? There must 

be a change ; but it must be gradual, 
and it must have regard to vested 
rights and interests. Every minister 
in the country stands pledged to safe 
and steady amelioration ; and the less 
those persons whom the colonists dis- 
. like and distrust exhibit themselves 
in ‘the affair, the better. But I am 
sick of cant and coxcombry. If Mr 
Buxton and his friends are in such 
haste, why do they not buy all the 
land in a single island, and missionize 
and philanthrophize at their own ex- 
pense, instead of meddling with the 
properties of other people? The ex- 
cellence of their colonial system being 


demonstrated in this way, they would 
not only have all the plat 


nters break- 
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ing each other’s necks to be foremost 
in the race of imitation, but would 
probably realize considerable pecu- 
niary profit (which is almost as plea- 
sing a consideration as helping our 
fellow-creatures) into the bargain. 

Talking of colonial enterprises, a 
very odd one is meditated here—al- 
most too extraordinary, you will say, 
for belief ; but I can pledge myself 
for the existence of the project. 

An Italian physician, whose specu- 
lations upon the bedy corporal tally 
singularly well with some of those 
which have lately been struck out as 
to the body politic, has discovered, that 
all ailments and decays to which the 
human frame is subject, arise only 
from one cause, and may be removed 
Wy one remedy. The foundation of 
all disease he takes to lie in a vitiation 
of the chyle, during the process of its 
concoction, occasioned by the graduah 
accumulation of masses of morbid mat- 
ter in the stomach and duodenum ; and 
the cure is to consist in the expulsion 
of this offending material by a course of 
purgatives, to be administered for forty 
days without interruption ; and in a 
proportion, as well as a continuity, 
not deemed within the endurance. of 
mortal bowels by any former practi- 
tioner. 

Now, the physic thus given not only 
cures, but renovates. At the expira- 
tion of his forty days, the patient 
arises, not merely cured of his particu- 
lar complaint—but absolutely ground 
young again—with a system wholly re- 
generated. But then, out ef good some- 
times cometh evil. Being so “ clean- 
ed out,” he ails no more—or, at least, 
never again for twenty years; and 
then, in the meantime, what is to be- 
come of the doctor? It is a kind of 
practice, you see, tat won't pay ; five 
guineas are got, and then you get no 
more. To meet this: difficulty, the 
doctor sails straight for the West In- 
dies ;,in fact, I Galion he is already 
gone, where there are always, as every- 
body knows, a great number of old 
negroes in the market—worn out, and 
past their work—who are to be dispo- 
sed of at a cheap rate. As the mas- 
ters of these people cannot manumit 
them without providing for their main- 
tenance, they may be had almost for 
nothing, — my Italian purchases all 
that come, at a cost—say the market 
should rise upon him a little—of ‘not 
more than three or four pounds per 
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head. Having thus then secured a 


property in those people, our projector 
Takes them his paticnts without fear. 
He administers his purgatives, right 


and left—Congo or Eboe, Sambo or 
Quashee—stick on, as they would sa 
at New York, for forty days. I don't 
know the precise quantity of the doses ; 
but it is to be at the rate, I under- 
stand, of from fifty to seventy results 
per day, according to the capabilities, 
or previous repletion of the individual. 
And, at the conclusion of this course, 
each negro being absolutely a new ne- 
gro—smooth as an elephant’s tooth, 
slippery as an otter, and bright as 
though he had been just polished all 
over with that favourite African cos- 
metic, “‘ Warren’s Blacking’”—he ab- 
solutely re-sells the jumping creature 
in this state to his original owner, for 
a price of at least not - than fifty or 
sixty pounds, and from that up toa 
hundred ; being a gain upon his ori- 
ginal-investment of from three to four 
thousand per cent, independent of the 
invaluable service rendered to the cau- 
ses both of science and humanity ! 
Courses of depletion put me in mind 
to tell you—Mr Hayne’s gim-cracks 
—Miss Foote’s Mr Hayne—are sell- 
ing, or sold, by auction at Phillips's. 
What a blessing it is, in the economy 
of human affairs, that money should 
have a natural instinct to gravitate 
from the hands of those who don’t 
know how to use it, into the hands of 
these who do. There is the “ dressing- 
case,” with the gold shaving-pot, and 
the penknife set with emeralds and 
rubies, that disencumbered the happy 
purchaser—as we hear—of seven thou- 
sand pounds; and the carriage, b 
** Adams of the Oe mpeoana which 
an old woman said she supposed was 
** made to carry it.” . The general 
show is common-place enough. Fur- 
niture gaudy—toys trifling—and pic- 
tures good for nothing. But, among 
the books, there was one point that 
rather redeems the owner’s character 
—a set, from the very first number, of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. They are so 
much worn with constant reading, 
that.they could hardly fetch a great 
deal ; and as it must have been a cruel 
cut to the poor fellow to part with 
them, I hope some friend will buy 
“them in. aA 
And really—this instance of correct 
taste warms me on Hayne’s behalf— 
one hears a great deal said about ‘ dis- 
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sipation” and “‘ extrava aT 
test. that J can ly pt 


greater instance of disinterestedness 
and public spirit, than a gentleman’s 
defeasing himself of a couple of hun- 
dred thousand pounds—his whole 
earthly means !—in the course of five 
or six years. Talk of making speeches 
in Parliament, or at public meetings— 
I say, if a man is a patriot, let him 
show it by giving up what he has got. 
And really I think it rather a disgrace 
to the retail tradesmen of London, 
that they have not long since founded 
some specific charity for the relief of 
such persons as could show that they 
had possessed, say L.4000 a-year; and 
beggared themselves (under thirty) 
without speculating in, or-attempting 
any useful or profitable pursuit. 

I am quite sure, that a peculiar 
alms-house for this purpose—under 
some more imposing title—ought to 
be established in England ; and that, 
if it were so, the example would be 
followed instantly in every other coun~ 
try of Europe. 


A bit of ground might be granted 
—government, in these liberal times, 


no doubt would assist — somewhere 
by Westminster—looking out upon 
the Park; and a neat row of little 
places run up, in the modern style, 
with white-washed fronts and French 
windows. Mr Calcraft, perhaps, might 
draw the plan ; and Mr Maberly would 
furnish a hint, or ionally super- 
intend. A couple of wings might be 
appointed for the reception of decayed 
footmen, who would thus have an op-~ 
portunity, many of them, of waiting 
upon their old masters over in ; 
and an hospital added behind for 
bankrupt tailors—if, in these times, 
any such persons should be found. 

I protest I cannot imagine any pro 
spect more delightful to humanity 
than the little court-yard or garden in 
front of such an establishment as this 
would present in summer,—with all 
the coat-horses, and wig-blocks, and 
curling-irons, and boot-trees, and such 
other appendages to spruceness, as the 
inmates, to their very last hours, no 
doubt, would retain—set out to fresh- 
en all, and take the air, and glory in 
the sunshine. -And then, to ogerve 
the inmates themselves—each the per- 
sonification of some peculiar, though 
now bygone fashion—what a volume 
of reference upon costume and decora- 
tion such an institution would always 
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be:! ote atm die as the re- 
bee — ye a ee al ~ 
ventor of a iar rise in the sleeve 
+a third would go on from year to 
year marking some nice iop as 
to the length of the boot-top—a fourth 
exhibit to the curious of 1842 the pre- 
eise arrangement of hair and whiskers, 
pe ape in 1821. Pe ns 
reigner, according to m n, 3 
be admissible, this sc = of virtu 
would. be purely English ; and it 
would be worth ter times its cost—as 
anew museum of study—to the hat- 
ters, friseurs, and shoemakers of fu- 
ture ages. 

To any man who knows what la- 
vender water is, I repeat, I can’t con- 
ceive a more gratifying spectacle, than 
it_must be to see a party of grey-head- 
ed, but not yet quite withered, old 

» hovering about the doors, 
or peering from the windows, of such 
an asylum as I am speaking of—a sort 
of * for. the Dandified,” as we 
now have it for the Destitute—dressed 
im lavender trowsers, pea-green coats, 
hats of an hundred humours, and 
waistcoats and cravats of more colours 
than ever the flower-garden boasted, 
let alone the rainbow—quavering rem- 
nants of opera tunes, ambling about 
their little inclosure in a dancing air, 
or holding fierce council whether the 
plaited or the folded shirt frill were 
the most becoming; and obviousl 
fearing no visitation on earth, of all 
the evils flesh is heir to, beyond a 
tooth-ache, an empty snuff-box, or a 
rainy day before dinner ! 

“Do as you like in mentioning this ; 
but something ought to be done (in 
mere policy) that those who devote 
their lives and fortsnes to the public 
advan should not be left quite 
unprovided for. To prevent the abuse 
of the charity, no one should be ad- 
mitted whose proofs of beggary were 
not quite distinct. I:think that a cer- 
tificate from half the waiters in Bond- 
Street, that they had lent the appli- 
cant money, which they had no ieee 
of being repaid ; and from the other 
half that they had refused to lend him 
ony would be sufficient. As a light 
and pleasant employment, added to a 
provision of this kind, would not be 
at all objectionable, it strikes me that 
the “ Fellows” would be excellentl 
well calculated—and their titles won 
eertainly recommend them—to act as 
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box-keepers at the theatres. They are 


a shocking sort of people-—quite unfit 
for such an ocar-who keep the 
places” at present, But, let the gee 
neral principle be once r ized ; 
and I engage myself to attend to the 
details. r 

-. Talking of box-keepers, naturally 
leads one to think about theatres-+ 
where there hag been nothing even 
worth abusing with us of late, Col- 
man’s turn-up with the managers of 
Covent-Garden, turns out, contrary to 
expectation, to be a hit. Nothing 
worse in the world, in point of judge- 
ment, than proving a fact, when you 
have got the fenefit of it already u 
suspicion. People thought really that 
Colman had been priggish about 
**. Richelieu,” till Charles, Kemble 
brought it out. And then—even pyu- 
rified—such a five nights’ abomina- 
tion of nasty, stupid stuff! The licens 
ser may do all the wrong he likes, for 
the next five years—this exposition 
has perfectly made him. 

At Drury-Lane, ‘‘ Count Benyow- 
sky” is advertised—a play which is 
tegularly damned in a different shape 
every ten years; and yet there are 
dramatic properties about it. 

Mathews begins his entertainment 
to-morrow night. Your old fayour- 
ite Terry has been doing some clever 
things—some, very clever—and get- 
ting money—at his little place in the 
Strand. And—oh, the blessing of 
Cockney impudence and gullibility ! 
three actors—Mr Sapio, and Mr Pears 
man, and Mr Wi k—have been 
made bankrupts—“ national distress!” ~ 
—for forty thousand pounds ! 

In the literary world, not a great 
deal that is valuable. And complaints 
of a stagnation in the book trade, which 
seem to me to be all nonsense. I am 
always rather glad myself, of any call 
which carries trash to the trunk-ma- 


.kers ; and first-rate books, like first- 


rate horses, will always fetch their 
price. 

Read Brambletye House ; I thought 
it a curious example of the peculiar 
talent of the author. You would say 
that the writer has taken up half-a- 
dozen of the Waverley novels—one or 
two volumes of Washington Irving— 
Pepys and Evelyn’s Memoirs—Defoe’s 
History—and Wilson’s City of the 
Plague—and pillaged and imitated 
away, right and left, without ever 
dreaming to add a fancy of his own. 
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Theré is not dn original 
the beginning of the book to 
and yét it is not dull. The characters 
are all imitated—and servilely. The 
incidents are those of an harlequinade. 
The situations are weak and ineffec- 
tive ; the wit below par ; the common 
ialogue often feeble to vulgarity ; 
and the deseription—except one point 
—the enpedeth to a castle in the Low 
Countries—always failing. And yet; 
in spite of all this, the variety of topic 
makes the work light and: entertain- 
ing. It could not have been written 
by a clumsy man ; it is the best imi-~ 
tation of Sir Walter Scott that I have 
seen ; and I helieyg that it will be 
popular. 

Two new pictures brought to the 
Diorama ; and a town view of “ Cob. 
bett: trying for a subscription,” in the 
course of the last ne The subs 
scription won't do ; it is not in Lon- 
don that Cobbett’s popularity lies. 
The “ true believers” in his politics 
are the people of the provinces, who 
know very little (generally) of the 
subjects which he discusses ; and who 
naturally like that bold, broad, posi-+ 
tive, easily-comprehended statement 
of a question, which, taking notice 
only of one side of the matter in dis- 


te, spares them any perplexity which 
ightaniae froma ciicalae of the 
other. But, with a London populace, 
Cobbett will never do anything. He 
has too much pretence, and too much 


ill-tempef, for an orator ; Hunt, with- 
out a tithe of his talent, would beat 
him out of pr afin gem ot as a 
speaker, Hunt is very grea is sue 
— But people odie salen doe 
always great—auntil they get into Par- 
ssap, boy en anh p benengive Bs 

our a —he 
will ine get two nindved: ¢ pounds 
towards it from the public—but, if he 
comes in, he will be very noisy for a 
fortnight, and then—like the rest of 
his kind—silent for ever after. No 
man—whatever his talent may be— 
unless he has some character or con- 
nexion, can force his way in Par- 
liament. Cobbett will make violent 
harangues, to which no one will reply. 
Give notices of motions—but it takes 
forty members to make a House. If 
he is answered, it will be civilly, and 
in a few words ; but those words will 
be listened to—which will be incon- 
venient. Then comes a division—and 


One of them—a view of the interior 
of Roslin Chapel, ae Daguennrsee 
dedly the best that been exhibit- 
ed. Inde t, indeed, of any aid 
from ere oe contrivance, it is 
most finished and extraordinary painte 
ings The effeet of the trees, seen 
through the windows on the right hand 
of the chapel, sparkling when the sun 
bursts out upon them, is. absolutel: 
magical. And yet, perhaps, this 
inferior as a work of art—as everyr 
thing I ever recollect to have seen is 
in execution—except Rembrandt—to 
the side opposite, w the buildi 

is in shade ; the eye absolutely, upon 
deliberation, seems to penetrate into 
the darkness ; and to discover objects, 
after a time, which at first were not 
visible. The view, altogether, is de- 
cidedly better even than the first pie- 
ture of Canterbury Cathedral. From 
your acquaintance with the reality, I 
am sure you will be delighted when 
you see it. 

Bouton’s picture this time—a view 
of Rouen from Mont St Catherine’s— 
I don’t like so well as some: things 
that nea ed Tt is net 
very ciously |» mor very 
heppile executed ; not at all equal to 
the Valley of Sarnen. 

A new exhibition, called the Poeti, 
lorama—a sort of com of the 
arrangements of the Diorama and the 
Cosmorama—has cee. The paint- 
ings are by Stanfield ; and there are 
bits of merit—mixed with a good deal 
of what is tawdry—about them. - 

Weber, the Freischutz composer, 
has arrived in England, and presided 
at the Oratorio at Covent Garden last 
Wednesday night. He is one of, the 
gravest-looking men—and one of the 
saddest—I ever saw; but extremely 
modest and inobtrusive in his demean- 


our. ; 
A French giant, and two Laplanil 








dwarfs, have been brought over ; but 
I hate monsters, and have not been to 
trouble myself with either. . 

~ And, over and above all monsters, 
better than the newest news—better 
than the madman who has been found 
with a beard five feet long somewhere 
locked up in a garret in Staffordshire ! 
S ing the hackney coach and 
horses which walked into the Thames 
last Thursday night, at Milbank ; and 
swam up to Vauxhall bridge, with the 
coachman crying ‘“ Murder !” before it 
was dro — effacing all recollection 
of the burning down of the patent-shot 


man , and all thought even of 
Mr Hayne’s seven thousand pound 
shaving-box —all dread from bank- 


ruptcies, past or to come, in town or 
country, ad. almost all delight that we 
are to have French silks to wear, in- 
stead of English ones, in July—it is 
the death of the Elephant—the great 
Elephant—beyond all this, which oc- 
the attention of the town ! 

"The editor of the Monthly Obituary 
enters his name with deep regret :— 
* At his lodgings, over Exeter Change, 
inhis 24th year, wo i tnpe a 

poets write egies and epi- 
taphs on his death ; and all the three- 
penny publications will live for these 
six months upon his acts and his bio- 


OTe ** Globe and Traveller” news- 
paper, first announcing his decease, 
which was brought on partly by a sud- 
den amorousness, and partly from ir- 


‘Yitation excited by long captivity, | 


speaks of the medicines given to re- 

this heat of temperament, and 
relates that a hundred weight of Ep- 
som salts was administered as an or- 
dinary dose. As a pound of these 
salts will not dissolve in less than 
about two pounds and a half or three 
pounds of water, it follows that the 
patient must have been in the habit of 
swallowing never less than fifty gal- 
lons of water at-a draught—a circum- 
stance which accounts now for (but 
does not justify) the emptiness of the 
fire “‘ mains” in the neighbourhood of 
the Strand, so much complained of at 
several of the late conflagrations. The 
fifty-two gallons of salts producing no 
effect, it was proposed, I understand, 
to try what could be done by a remedy 
of entirely an opposite character ; but 
this was abandoned, from an appre- 
-hension of what the consequences 
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might be—looking to the prodigious 
extent of the necessary application— 
in so confined an area as that of- Exe- 
ter Change. 

-. So, help for poor Chuny there was 


none—although the fire-engine of the 
Hand-in-Hand Insurance Company 
had been borrowed to carry this last - 
project into execution. And he died 
—to the inexpressible delight of all 
the ballad-singers, and “ flying intel- 
——. newspaper men. ‘The “ He- 
rald,” all the while he lay dead, in- 
serted comparative notices of the 
deaths of the elephants who had 
distinguished themselves since the 
time of Noah. The “ Chronicle” sent 
a gentleman, “ exclusively,” to attend 
the dissection, and had an idea, it is 
said, (only the thing could not be 
done in time,) to have given a wood- 
cut of the ceremony. Pictures—of 
** The shooting of the Elephant,”—~ 
taken at different moments, and exhi- 
biting different details of the process, 
are still crowding the shop windows, 
for the benefit (of the pick-pockets, 
and) of the curious. The proprietor is 
a gainer by the affair every way ; for 
he will have two elephants out of one 
—the skeleton, and the stuffed skin— 
without counting the show of the 
den in which the deceased did live— 
which people are actually paying their 
money to go and see. The.Sunday 
Pulpit Thumper, and many of the 
other saintly publications, contained 
warnings to youth, generally, against 
the fault that led to Chuny’s death. 
One weekly. paper, the name I don’t 
recollect, devoted a whole column— 
when everybody fancied the business 
was over—to the smell that he made 
four days after his dissection. And, 
if a living elephant could pop up at 
this moment, his fortune would be se- 
cure, and. he might buy a house in 
Portland Place to-morrow, out of the 
excitement produced upon the subject 
of elephants generally, by all this dis- 
cussion about the dead one. 

I. think myself. there was a little 
mismanagement in poor Chuny’s case ; 
if the thing were to happen over again, 
I doubt whether‘something would not 
be done for him. One radical error, 
certainly, was the ever having carried 
him, when he was little, into a room 
up two pair of stairs ; and there let him 
go on growing larger and larger, with- 
out recollecting that he might possibly 
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some day or other want to come down 

. As he stood, it was not mere- 
ly to. be apprehended that he might 
break loose, and being loose, liberate 
—which he would no doubt have done 
instantly—the lions and tigers in all 
the adjoining apartments; but the 
truth is, that the very first step he 
took from his den—which had been 
from time to time propped up to bear 
his weight, and otherwise secured— 
would have been—through the floor— 
like a mountain tumbling out of the 
‘moon—into Exeter Change, all among 
the Jews who were selling shoe-strings 
and pocket-books beneath! Imagine 
only the skippings and hoppings of 
these infidels—the exclamations of— 
** Oh Chrisht, mo!”—And the tum- 
bling about of the braces and knee- 
buckles, in such a scene! 

So, to prevent such a consumma- 
tion, they were cempelled to dispatch 
him ; and it took a hundred and fifty 
bullets, as all accounts agreed, to do 
the work. For an animal who swal- 
lowed a hundred weight of salts at a 
dose, a hundred and fifty bullets was 
not indeed very much ; and I recol~ 
lect seeing an ox fired at, under cir- 
cumstances of necessity, who recei- 
ved nineteen before he fell. Coming 
through Spain in the beginning of the 
retreat with Sir John Moore, a bag- 
gage mule that I had knocked up, 
and, as mules on a retreat are not to 
be had when you please, an Irish ser- 
jeant hit upon the idea of transferring 
the load, pack-saddle and all, to the 
back of a bullock, taken extemporally 
from the fields by the road-side. The 
novelty of this proceeding probably 
astonished the animal at first into sub- 
mission, and he walked excellentl 
well, tied to the tail of a cart, wit 
the rest of the train, for about an 
hour; but at length, coming over a 
beath—either he had been used to 
feed'in that quarter, and had associa- 


tions, or on a sudden he questioned. 


the legality of his detention, for he 
hung back, broke his halter, and was 
off (with my property) on the road 
to the mountains, as nimble as a deer. 
The packsaddle, which had been put 
on firmly, to meet any casual kicking, 
held as if by miracle—but this only 
made the matter worse. The last 
shirt I had was entering a pine forest 
of about twenty miles’ extent. The 
half dozen dollars in my portmanteau 





Letter from London: 
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—I heard !them ‘ 
Carpe aiatgy-st the 
bum , at tive’s 
gallop, up ~ down. Through: 
Crudncoreta my horse had no chance 
in point of speed ; and I was compell- 
ed to cry out to some light wee | 
men to fire. But though the : 
rattled out from half a dozen muskets, 
we had a chase ef more than two 
miles ; and my poor deserter, who 
might have gone free if he could have 
shaken off his burthen, had: nine- 
teen shots in him before he fell. 

My surp 


distinctly: 
Feet 


portman 


> 


a 


rise was rather, about 
Chuny, that, after the first fire (which 
affected him very little), he did not 
break out of his den, and run up Fleet 
Street. If he had done this, the sight 
(to have seen from a two pair of stairs 
window) would certainly have been 
one’ of the finest in the world. His 
immense weight, which was _ near 
ly equal to that of a loaded coal- 
waggon, the least it could have done, 
would have been to overthrow and 
bear down every object it came near, 
He would have switched all the shop 
windows in, about the narrow part of 
the Strand, with a lash of his tail/on 
one side of the way ; and overturned 
the whole stand of hackney-coaches in 
the broad part, with a flying kick out 
as he passed, on the other. And 
against such an enemy, too, there was 
no casual weapon which could have 
been laid hold of with any chance of 
success! All the spits of the London 
tavern charged in flank at once, would 
only have tickled him ; and to have 
tried to knock him down with any< 
thing lighter than the Monument, 
would have been a waste of labour. 
An affair of this kind, by the way, 
was very near actually happening, 
some years since, at Geneva. An ele- 
phant who was exhibited there, and 
who was in the habit of performing 
his journeys about the country on 
foot, was carried away very quiets 
ly, after having been shown for some 
three weeks; and, two days after; 
at a distance of about twelve miles 
from the city, he became furious; 
broke loose from his keepers, and ran 
back to Geneva. Fortunately for the 
inhabitants, he reached the town at 
night, when the gates were shut, so 
that the rushing in was prevented. 
And, before morning, they contrived: 
to get him secured among the fortifi- 
4 
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eations, where he did not afterwatds until we lose ithundreds who never 
mest with quite fair play; for the thought about hith while he was alive, 
town ' hail long been desirous as soon as he was deal, came break- 
to have the skeleton of an elephant in ing their necks to see him. The day 

im. So, after the death was a sad rainy day— 


Sout wan ebtioeny Copebts of being 
hant was obvi capa i 
converted into the skeleton of an ele- 


phunt, and the proprietors of the show, 
whe probably were astray as to the 
eourse the beast had taken, did not 
atrive, it was resolved that an elephant 
in the fortifications was very danger- 
ous ; and sentence was passed, that 
he should be destroyed. The physi- 
vians of the place, then, desiring to 
make the most of a godsend, request~ 
ed to be allowed to poison the intru- 
der in the way of experiment ; and, 
the quantity of poisons that he swal- 
lowel were oe can’t _ 
ture u t part of the stor e 
fans the uadred welgtht doues of 
salts given by my friend of the ‘‘Globe 
and veller !” In two days dosing, 
however, they were uate to ‘ali 
him ; and the council apprehending, 


bly, the arrival of keepers, 
ae in a couple of di-piomiats, 
which did the business. 
' [rather suspect that, like our un- 
happy Chuny, this Genevese elephant 
Omitted to swallow the poisons which 
were served up to him. But the shoot- 
ing business answered our Exeter 
Change man’s purpose much better ; 
for it is inconceivable what a fuss the 
hundred and fifty shots— 
Close to the public street, and the fact 
afterwards of the poor fellow’s de- 
struetion—one part of the affair and 
the other—made. Like all eminent 
eharacters—we never know a blessing 


heavy and gloomy ; but the doors of 
Exeter Change were blockaded with 
dripping hackney coaches, and some 
carriages, and a great many cabri- 
olets, in waiting. A great mob of 
common people, too, were collected 
about the building ; not at all mean- 
ing to go in themselves, but anxious, 
as the rabble always is, to choke up 
the passage for those who did mean to 
do so. Presently the crowd gave way 
for an immense lady in deep black, 
who came down the menagerie stairs. 
She got into a carriage, but I don’t 
know who she was ; some said that it 
was Mrs Coutts—others, that it was 
the elephant’s widow. While this was 
argued, there came a cry that the mon- 
keys had broken loose ; and then I 
went away, for I thought I felt one of 
them with his fingers in my pocket. 
But enough of Chuny—and of all 
other subjects—for this letter has ran 
to an intolerable length. Farewell! 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ms his “* Budget” on ~~ 
eave grant it be not very terribly 
liberal! Farewell—great “‘ Chuny” of 
politics and literature! The Maga- 
zine—men call it now the Elephant 
Periodical—seems to delight people 
more atid more here every day: Adieu, 
Christopher! for I am tired of wri- 
ting ; and, until our great festival at 
Faster, believe me, yours, 
Titus. 





THE-NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH. 


IE wave been looking occasional- 
ly, and rather carelessly, now and 
fe over Campbell's Magazine, ever 
since its commencement ; sometimes 
amused by light playful humour, 
though even that is local, transitory, 
and merely suited to the atmosphere 
of fashion ; aaa — Sales 
poetry, at most and e t; 
often wearied with frivolity, which is 
revolting to a sound masculine taste ; 
but always dissatisfied with the preva- 
Jent tone of sentiment and opinion 
that runs through the whole work. 

- ‘This was at first slightly touched 
upon,—insinuated rather than obtru- 


ded. The public endured it, and the 
party!whom it was meant to concili- 
ate approved. How the public have 
so long endured this growing evil, 
which increases by toleration, I can 
best understand by: analysing my own 
feelings. A profound’ admiration of 
the works of the poet, (his early works 
be it understood,) so much personal 
acquaintance as was sufficient to 
strengthen the partiality created by 
his genius ; and, perhaps, more than 
all, by the sympathy excited by his 
struggles with adversity in early life, 
made me very reluctant to i 
him the delinquencies of his inferior 
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agents. The spirits who, under the 
command of Prospero, 

F ——- Set roaring war, 
Between the green sea and the azure 
¥ vault,” . 

seem never to have exceeded their 
commission ; and, in a case of this 
kind; it might and ought to be the 
ruling Spirit,—the Great Enchanter, 
—who should direct the path and set 
limits to. the flight of these ‘‘ extra- 
vagant and erring spirits,” whom he 


finds it n to employ to do his 
bidding, monthly in the depths of 
that metaphysiéal sea over which they 
flutter, scarce dipping beneath the 


surface; or in’ the aerial regions of . 


fancy, in which they soar and sink by 
tyrns. But, in this instance, the spi- 
rits,—-Charity bids us hope,—are too 
excursive and erroneous to be kept 
within the bounds assigned to them 
by their master ; if, indeed, he does 
not ove their daily increasing en- 
pemee st on public morals, and, 
in some late instances, on those de- 
cencies of life and delicacies of feeling 
which it is. the chief honour of eur 
highly favoured country to have che- 
ao and preserved with jealous care. 
Of this I am about to give the most 
ing instances, undeniable, irreco- 
werable, indelible. : 
I felt what Madame Sevigné calls 
a “holy horror,” when I Resed of 
Campbell’s engaging in an underta- 
king, which he, of all men, is least fit 
for ; being, in the first place, too in- 
dolent and too liable to the variations 
of spirits’ which genius, lodged in a 
very sensitive frame, is liable to, for 
regular drudgery ; and, in the next 
place, among the fine qualities with 
which his very fine mind is enriched, 
neither wit nor humour are inclu- 
ded. Neither that peculiar power of 
associating or contrasting ideas that 
sparkJes and delights ; nor that quick 
sense of the ludicrous that throws its 
own ever-varying hues over the most 
discordant objects,—that happy sport 
of fancy which often, like Shake- 
speare’sclownsin atragedy,—intrudes, 
even amidst the pathetic, without de- 


> 


stroying its effect., This sprinkling of 
attic salt is absolutely necessary to the 


longevity of a Periodical, which the 

ion of learning and good sense 
would never keep alive fora year with- 
out it. By the influence of great 
names included among the suspected 


writers, or by blind deyotion to a 
Vou. XTX. 
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party, it may linger out a kind of gal- 
vanic existence. _But where amuse- 


ment is the mai thing: expecta > 
ig the rea ey Sng 
ing, they begin to yawn ; an is 
a’fatal symptom man followed by the 
death of t sNeclsbi casting 

the amiable. and sensitive poet coulk 
not himself furnish the required arti- 
cle, he was so well aware of the ne- 
cessity of it, that he procured the aid 
ef those who could supply it, at all 
hazards,—even that of having’ corro- 
sivesublimate mingled with the whole- 
some ingredient. 

All this might have been easily 
foreseen ; as also the necessary conse- 
quence, that his servants, ‘‘ weak mi- 
nisters though they be,” should be- 
come his masters. ‘he Magazine once 
taken up must not be laid down ; that 
would an acknowledgment of de- 
feat and deficiency. There are uo 
sources of information open te the 
editor that are not equally accessible 
to others who waste the midnight oil 
to gratify the public thirst for noyel- 
ty. How much, how very much, must 
be macy ieed tify the seorceeaiee néces- 
sity o ifyin e vitiated appe- 
tites ol tans oe delight in ry 3 
stroke, or half-concealed -inuendo 
against the bigots, the hypocrites, or, 
to use what in our sister-country isa 
phrase of undefined, but general appli- 
cation—the Methodists. 

In the Magazine fof January is con- 
tained one of the grossest insults to 
the-taste, as well as the morality, of 
the public, that has appeared since the 
days of Peter Pindar, of abhorred me- 
mory. It is thrown partly into an ac- 
count of, with extracts frem, the Life 
of the Margravine of Anspach, and 
partly into the Notices of New Books, 
at the end of the Magazine. The ae- 
count of the Memoirs begins thus :— 

** This Lady is the most amiable of 
blue stockings, and the most profound 
of princesses,” &c, &c. 

Then follows a long catalogue of her 
merits and. accomplishments, and a 
voluptuous description of her ' long 
since withered an haggard ‘person, 
such as it was when she went, with 
shameless effrontery, to display it im all 
the courts of Europe, without: either 
the protection or introduction that wo- 
men of character require when travel- 
ling in foreign countries... * 

This ‘‘ profound” princess, among 
the many merits ascribed to. whom, ve- 
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racity is not even in their own estimate 
included, begins her story at the hour 
of her birth : how veritably, the reader 
will judge. Madame Genlis, who 
stands far higher in moral estimation 
than her Highness, relates a circum- 
stance that occurred immediately after 
her entrance on that existence, during 
which she had so much to do, to see, 
and to suffer. She was wrapped in flan- 
nel, and laid on a great chair by the fire. 
The President, Hainault (I think), 
came in, and was about, almost un- 
consciously, to place himself upon the 
seat where the infant lay, but was pre- 
vented just in time to save itslife. This, 


if it really was the case, was.a happy. 


opening of the story. The lucky escape 
was like a good prologue, producing 
effect, and preparing us to give all our 
attention to the drama, which opened 
in so interesting a manner. The “ pro- 
found” princess was aware of the ef- 
fect, and determined, at a cheap rate, 
to enter on the scene with the same 
eclat. Can any mortal, who has heard 
of this Lady, withhold from her the 
credit of this happy theft, which has 
done good to her, without in the least 
impairing the credit of the Countess ? 
The M vine lias well chosen the 
heroine 2 ed ‘sigh Re! — 
was very short-si » and very un- 
willing to be thought so. ‘About half 
a century since, the writer of this ar- 
ticle was intimately known to a gen- 
tleman much connected with the Kep- 
pel family, who told many amusing 
stories of this lady’s blunders, but ne- 
ver alluded to a circumstance which 
would have been numbered among 
them had it really happened. The apo- 

ist of her Highness goes on to say, 
** The Margravine, whose life has been 
the subject of so much discussion, and 
of so much calumny,” &c. The dis- 
cussion wasevery where, for why should 
not a shameless woman, who, trusting 
to her beauty, her assurance, and her 
title, braved public opinion, have her 
conduct discussed ? The calumny was 
nowhere, for nothing was imputed to 
her but what was too notorious to be 
refuted by her friends—if such per- 
sons have friends—and what she her- 
self never ventured to deny or de- 
fend, till she had outlived most of those 
to whom the habits of her early life 
were best known. The defender of her 
no faith =— use of a modest peri- 
phrasis when speaking of. the manner 
m which his princess lived in the court 


of the Margrave—‘‘ She lived with him 
as his friend!” The French Actress 
Clairon, who preceded her in that im- 
maculate court, could have told by 
what means she was expelled from the 
place of honour. 

After fairly admitting the previous 
un-platonic connexion, the apologist 
tells us triumphantly of her marriage 
at Lisbon, in the — of cee 

le,—as if its publicity shed purit 
ier this ill-starred union. This 
** most amiable of blue stockings,” 
impudent in her mendacity, makes so 
many assertions that can easily be 
disproved, relative to facts, as happen- 
ing publicly within the last thirty 


years, that it requires no small credu- 


ity to believe her self-praise ap- 
plied to an earlier period, and all the 
obloquy she has poured out on the 
father of her children, and on her own 
mother. Most children, daughters 
particularly, whatever may have been 
the faults of their parents, allow them 
to rest quietly in their graves till that 
** day of dread decision, and despair,” 
when the thoughts of all hearts shall 
be made known. This lady, however, 
having no longer youth, beauty, or a 
Theatre to attract the disciples of loose 
morality, unable to exist without be- 
ing seen or heard of, sits down in ex- 
treme old age to entertain the public 
with a revival of the faults and vices 
of her nearest connexions, and much 
of her own history, which it would be 
better for herself and others to have 
buriéd in oblivion. The editor seems 
to take for granted, her assertion as 
to her living happily with the hapless 
expatriated Landgrave. In the first 
place, any one who willtake the trouble 
of looking into the Annual Registers of 
the time, will see that, in little more 
than a year after their arrival in Eng- 
land, the Landgrave was sued in a 
court of justice for the cost of an ex- 
pensive supper, which, it appeared, 
the Princess had ordered without his 
approbation. He stoutly resisted pay- 
ment, but whether successfully I do 
not remember. This, however, was 
very unlike family union. The writer 
of this article happened to reside in 
the neighbourhood of Brandenburgh 
House not long before the death of 
this prince, 7 contemptible, but 
then most pitiable. So insignificant, 
so neglected—Germany had lost him, 
and England had not found him. 
There he was to be seen, forlorn and 
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solitary, riding on the London road, 
without even the attendance of a ser- 
vant, and on a horse very different 
from that which won the Derby.. Pity 
that the Margravine, in giving the last 
words of her lord, had nothing more 
sublime or pathetic to record, than his 
death-bed anxiety for his horse win- 
ning the Derby. Happy Margrave! 
Not only to look forward to such a 
consolation in the last decline of en- 
feebled nature, but to find in the wife 
of his bosom a chronicler as faithful 
as Griffith! Conscience, that makes 
cowards of us all, has whispered to 
the Eulogist of the “‘ most amiable of 
blue stockings,” that it would be as 
well, to tell with some soft apologies 
for continental manners, &c. that his 
Princess uses some liberties of lan- 
guage which he could not properly 
transfer to his pages. The same 
troublesome monitor had suggested to 
him, that it were as well to confess 
what we shall all know by and by, 
namely, that the purpose of this Bi 
liative publication was to anticipate one 
»which was hostile to the authoress. 
All this-was revolting, and if such 
indulgence towards those deserters 
from their own corps be continued, the 
New Monthly Magazine will, ere long, 
sink to the degraded level of what was 
once called the Town and Country, 
each number of which was adorned 
with the head of some demirep and 
her gallant, with private history to 
suit. But though this had its day, it 
was but a brief one. The scandal 
which at, first excited curiosity soon 
produced disgust. The work sunk 
into merited contempt, and was utter- 
ly banished from all decent places. 
Yet in the short Notices of the new 
publications in the end of the Maga- 
zine, there is a more outrageous insult 
on all decency and good feeling. It 
is, in the first place, very broadly 
hinted, that pubic opinion has un- 
dergone a change with regard to the 
reciprocal duties between the sexes. 
In short, there is an attempt to esta- 
blish a doctrine w was, in a pa- 
roxysm of political frenzy, brought 
forward on a late occasion ; namely, 
that men’s neglect sets their wives free 
from ties hitherto deemed sacred. 
Then, after a while, the editor, the 
very editor himself, in his notice of 
the Margravine’s Biography, says, to 
gloss over the disgrace of his heroine 
being refused .admittance at court, 
that the over-stretched etiquette of a 


“ snuffy old Queen” was not a suffi- 
cient reason. for the exclusion, &c. &c, 
Honoured shade of the best of wives, 
the most ess of females, and the 
most exemplary of Queens ! How poor 
is the malice, so industrious to cast a 


reflection on departed worth and ex- 
cellence, that has no ter stigma to 
throw on thy grave the use of a 


snuff-box, and the exclusion of pub- 
lic infamy from the precincts of a 
court ever memorable -for being the 
most decorous in Europe! Did this 
Queen, whom the grave cannot shelter 
from the threefold reproach of bein 
old, and snuffy, and decorous, stan 
alone in this feeling? The rancorous 
spite against everything connected 
with royalty, which gives its tinc- 
ture to every subject discussed in 
the New Monthly Magazine, would, 
like the hyenas, who delight in prey- 
ing on the dead, have poured forth 
more reflections on the memory of the 
royal and venerable Charlotte, had 
there been any pretext for so doing. 
Again, I ask, was she the sole culprit 
so punishing this outlaw from decent 
society ? Did all the theatrical parade 
—all the tricks exhibited to attract 
visitors, ever draw one female of re- 
spectable character into the tainted 
atmosphere of Brandenburgh-House ? 
In vain the “ profound princess ” and 
finished actress raged, ranted, and re-= 
cited. None could she attract but birds 
of her own feather. -A bright . 
however, is gilding the evening of a 
life that for fifty years past has been 
covered with clouds of deserved oppro- 
brium. She has found an i 
equally correct and delicate in what he 
condemns and what he approves. Yet 
though abhorring devotion—under the 
compendious termof Methodism—next 
to royalty, he seems best to illustrate 
scripture and fulfil a prophecy, even 
that ancient and authentic one which 
foretells of those who shall call good 
evil, and.evil good. Let him remem- 
ber, however, who says, 

* All, all but truth drops dead-born from 

the press, 
Like the last Gazette, or the last Ad- 
dress.” 

Time presses ; but I have not poured 
forth half my honest indi 
Much is reserved for the Parisian ar- 
ticles. The lash now suspended shall 
fall with double force on a future oc- 
casion. I have much more to say of 
this same Falstaff. -y 
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_. MR HUBKISSON’S SPEECH.IN DEFENCE OF FREE TRADE.“ 


croming ence naticn cathe Speoch af 
some notice on. 0 
Mr Huskisson. The first is, it is a 
defence of what we have on certain 
occasions attacked ; the second is, it 
has been called in some quarters an 
eloquent, powerful, and even unan- 


pra, ar a Sanged a third is, the 

nisteri Rowe sooa yoo way? of 
Commons t » after its de-~ 
livery, to assure the House, that Mr 
Huskisson’s abilities were almost su- 
perhuman ; and that all who dissent- 
ed his opinions and schemes, 
were utterly devoid of understanding, 
and exceedingly factious. 

Of Mr yee oom we have no wish 
to speak with undue severity. Judging 
merely from his speeches and mea- 
sures, we believe him to be a clever, 
active, ingenious, and, to a certain 
extent, able man ; if he could only be 
cured of his itch for change and ex- 
periments, he might be a valuable 
public servant. But we think that he 
possesses little depth—that his judg- 
ment is unsound—that he is very 
—that his powers of vision are of a 
very humble order—and that he is by 
no means qualified for changing the 
laws and s of this empire. Men 
like him are to be met with in every 
class of society. Their quickness, in- 
genuity, and cleverness, raise them 
above common men, only to make 
them act more foolishly than common 
men. They are always passionately 
fond of — and novelty, and ex- 
ceedingly addicted to improving, in- 
venting, and projecting. If one of 
them have any influence in a parish, 
he turns it topsy-turvy with improve- 
ments ; if he have the control of a 

,, he fills it with all manner of 
useless gim-crack perfection ;—if he 
have a smattering of science, he em- 
broils himself with some wonderful 
discovery that ruins him. In our 
youth, the tailor of the village in which 
we dwelt, = one of these clever in- 
genious people. He read every book 
that he a0 1) pick up—he tei infi- 
nitely more knowing than his neigh- 
boure—he could do almost anything ; 


and, among other things, he had, with- 
out instruction, enabled himself to 
make the fiddle squeak “‘ Jolly Sailor,” 
and divers other tunes, very audibly. 
In an unlucky moment he took it into 
his head that he could make a fiddle ; 
he made one, and then he made ano- 
ther, and then another: These fid- 
dles ,were certainly wonderful ones; 
when looked at as the work of a man 
who had never been taught the art of 
fiddle-making ; but, when looked at 
with regard to music, they were the 
most execrable fiddles that ever came 
into being. Fiddle-making and gar- 
ment-making could not prosper toge- 
ther ; and the former threw the inge- 
nious tailor and his family upon the 
parish, How many ingenious men 
are at present starving themselves and 
their families by toiling at balloon-na- 
vigation, steam-carriages, and other 
projects, without having sufficient ca- 
pacity to discover, either that they are 
attempting impossibilities, or that they” 
are proceeding upon false principles 
and erroneous calculations ! 

We deem Mr Huskisson to be one 
of these clever, ingenious, intermed~ 
dling, inventing people ; and we think 
Mr Canning did him the most cruel 


dr - of disservice imaginable, when 
-he brought him into comparison with 


Burke, Pitt, and Fox, by puffing him 
so outrageously. When we read the 
speeches of these men, and then read 
the-speeches of Mr Huskisson, we can 
only, account for the description given 
of the latter by Mr Canning, by su 


. posing that the excitement of the Rig. 


Honourable Secretary rendered him 
incapable of perceiving that he was fi- 
ring at the enemy through the breast 
of the friend whom he defended. We 
speak thus plainly of Mr Huskisson 
with pain, but we speak it in the ex« 
ercise of a right, and the discharge of 
aduty. He has done, and is doing, 
that which renders it the sacred and 
imperious duty of every man in the 
— to subject his character, powers, 
and principles to the most rigorous 
and unsparing scrutiny. He is chin- 
deep in marvellous experiments and 
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projects and he is operating u treat Mr Huskisson with. i 
the fortunes, bread, and other pes in strong Granting that Mr 
sessions of the ‘community. ne Canning 


changes that he is making affect most 
seriously every one—the highest as 
well as the lowest, and the lowest as 
well as the highest; they moreover 
affect most seriously the trade, — 
i ions, power, an te 
Sate the bation in its Sellvstive oss 
pacity. Who, at this moment, from 

1 changes, would venture to bu 

an estate, or take a farm on lease 
What man, having a large capital em- 
barked in business, can say that these 
changes will not to-morrow reduce 
him to beggary ? Where is the work- 
‘man who can feel assured that they 
will not strip him of bread and call- 
ing? How many masters have they 
not already brought to bankruptcy, 
and how many of the labouring orders 
have they not already reduced to star- 
vation !—These changes destroy all se- 
curity of y—they convertevery- 
thing into a hazardous lottery—they 
yo fhe a a yes — 
tt, ability, useless— 
they cause the Love of the most 
common trade, the beginning of the 
most common business, the making 
of the most eommon bargain, to be a 
desperate speculation. In so far as 
they have hitherto operated, they have 

only produced grievous evils. 

Assuming that Mr Huskisson and 
his colleagues may possibly be acting 
on sound prineiples, and that their 
projects may at some future time— 
for the present is out of the question 
uce some benefit, still when we 
look at all this—when we see that 
these changes are thus sweeping in 
their character—when we remember 
that they were wholly uncalled-for by 
public necessity, and were merely an 
attempt to increase a very abundant 
share of prosperity—and when we re- 
flect that they involve the alteration 
or destruction of various laws and sys~- 
tems which every Englishman has 
been ht from his cradle to wor- 
ship, and under which England has 
become the first of nations—when all 
this is taken into consideration, it can- 
not be very ising that men 
are found who look with a jealous eye 
upon these changes, and who conceive 
them to be of a very ruinous charac- 
ter. Hf such men are found, it cannot 
surely be very unpardonable if they 


Huskisson 
the gigantic sbilities whielt: they res 
t themselves to possess, we are 


presen 

not aware that they any ie 
to alter the laws and systems of 
empire without opposition. Grant« 
ing that those who differ from them in 
opinion, are then as destitute of intel- 
leet as they state us to be, we cannot.see 
that it is criminal in the poorest and 


agal 
lieves to be fraught with injury to his 
country. We cannot be convinced 
that we offend against the laws of 
England, when we labour to pfeserve 
them unchanged. 
We cannot think that Mr 

= well = libel = of his Majesty's 
subjects whatever, but especially those 
who can have no other object than 
to guard from e the consti- 
tution, laws, and religion of their 
country. Attachment to these has al- 
ways hitherto been taught us by our 
rulers. It is a feeling which every 
Statesman, save a err one, 
will ever cherish, which every states- 
man, save a philosophical one, will 
deal tenderly with in its errors, and 
which no statesman, save an wlira 
philosophical one, will ever hold up 
to public scorn and-indignation. Ir 
THIS FEELING HAVE BEEN PROSCRI« 
BED IN THE Bart1su House or Com~ 
MONS.-BY A LEADING MINISTER OF 
THE CROWN—IF THIS MINISTER 
HAVE DECLARED TO THIS Hovuss, 
THAT THOSE WHO FOLLOW ITS DIC= 
TATES ARE A FACTION—IT SHALL 
STILL BE OURS TO RETAIN AND OBEY 


IT. 
The liberal people—the exclusively 
liberal people—are a very singular 
race of beings. - Mr Canning ag-md 
wag t one and all who differ 
rom him are a faction, having not a 
vestige of understanding. The black- 
ga y of his worshippers—for 
is worshippers in these days form a 
very motley assortment—even outdo 
him, and call their opponents, we per- 
ceive, pestilent knaves ; and the best of 
them insinuate, that all such are barely 
above the condition to require the pa- 
ternal care, which in this land of liber- 
ty has been vouchsafed to Mr 
Gourlay. While they do this, they i 
test directly, or by implication, that 
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lible—the most finished specimens 
a knowledge, and wisdom, that 
the world ever yielded. When we re- 
member that this was precisely the con- 
duct of the philosophers of the French 
Revolution—that a very few years go 
it was rwemg J the conduct of Mr 
Carlile, Henry Hunt, Esquire, and the 
other philosophers of Radicalism—it 
causes us the less uneasiness and as- 
tonishment.; but still we cannot help 
thinking, that the philosophers of the 
day, when they are so excessively li- 
beral to themselves, might extend to 
others a somewhat greater portion of li- 
berality. We suspect that this holding, 
that no creed can possibly be true but 
their own, savours greatly of bigotry ; 
and that this wholesale abuse of the 
intellects and character of those who 
differ from them, is not the most libe- 
ral way of dealing with opponents. 
From us, who belong to the old school, 
such conduct might be looked for ; in 
them it is unpardonably inconsistent. 
_ think “ they might — — 
‘selves with stigmatising peopleas fools, 
and spare the charges of sedition and 
vena until they could substantiate 
- them. Is not Mr Canning acquainted 
with a work called the Antijacobin, 
which once had great celebrity, and 
which the Whigs called a very scur- 
rilous one? If the talented Antijaco- 
bin of former times have seen cause to 
— him of his errors, and to adore 
what he once hated, he might still 
show some furbearance to men who 
hold opinions that in his less liberal 
were his own, and whose only 
t is, that they do not think good 

to abandon them. 

It was not wise—it was not even 
decent—for the Antijacobin of the 
days of Pitt, to attack men in his place 
in Parliament, merely for being Anti- 
jacobins in the days of Canning. Can 
nothing satisfy the Right Honourable 
Secretary's passion for popularity ? Is 
he not praised by all parties in Par- 
liament ? Is not his trumpet sounded 
even by Str R. Wilson, Mr Hob- 
house, and Mr Denman? Do not the 
Ministerial prints, the Whig prints, 
the Benthamite prints, and the prints 





of all sides, blow the horn before him ? 
Does he not see that the very worst of 
the Radical writers always reserve a 
place amidst their revolting impieties 
and disgusting slanders for ay a 
on Mr Canning? Why, the 


n; is he 
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not contented ?—Why has he made 


shout, b his ba = loyal: 
out, by casting his ban upon 

and affection for the laws? A wordef 
censure amidst all this puffery might 
even be nepeetnoes drop of vinegar 
amidst all this sugar might even be 
palatable. He has all the Treasury 
men and the Whig men—his nod is 
obeyed by all the thorough-bred bo- 
rough people of both sides—he has 
Parliamentary majorities that are al- 
most countless—and surely he might 
find for these somewhat more profit- 
able and honourable employment than 
the putting down of persons, whom 
he declares to be alike brainless and 
impotent. 

Ye pe wers! what a land hagythis 
become! It has been nearly purged, 
even in the judgment of such a man 
as Mr Canning, of fools and dunces ; 
and it actually groans under an excess 
of intellect and knowledge. The man 
who yesterday could not number ‘his 
own toes, has been magically trans- 
muted by Political Economy and Phi- 
losophy into .a statesman of the first 
order. Ministers have confessed them- 
selves to be very giants in respect of 
talent ; and it is scarcely possible to 
take up a newspaper, or periodical, 
without finding the same confession 
put forth by its writers. It is no easy 
matter to find a man who is unwilling 
to own that he is a perfect master of 
the science of government. Yet it is 
amazing—surpassingly amazing—that 
when Ministers possess such gigan- 
tic talents—when the country is de- 
luged with talent—when almost every 
petty town contains an editor ofa 
newspaper, who, in his own judg- 
ment, is composed of the finest brains, 
from the soles of his feet to the crown 
of his head, and is capable of ma- 
naging the affairs of the whole world 
with his little finger—when infallible 
rules for keeping a nation constantly 
at the highest point of wealth and 
prosperity have been printed, cram- 
mied down every one’s throat, and got 
by heart even by tailors and cobblers 
—and when aLL THE TALENTS have 
everything oe own a oe, 
say, surpassingly amazing, that when 
Pd ar aps Le r country should 

in its present distresses. It is won 
derful, that when public suffering has 
endured so long, and has been se ter- 
rible in its character, ALL THE TA~ 
LENTS in Parliament, and out of it, 
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have not done a single thing of their not go to these liberal people for lessons 
own accord to mitigate it; but, on the of liberality. 

,» have increased itan hundred § MrWilliams’s quotation from Burke 
fold. It is an incomprehensible mat- told tremendously ; it stuck to Mr 
ter that the only thing which has been Huskisson and his co ; and in 


done to alleviate this  Origi- 
nated with the simple and factious, 
who actually com ALL THE TA- 
LENTs to do it in direct ition to 
their own wishes and opinions, and to 
the commands of Political Economy 
and Philosophy. If these stupendous 
talents, in conjunction with Political 
Economy and Philosophy, can neither 
preserve a nation from bitter distress, 
nor do anything when such distress 
visits it, except what will greatly ag- 
gravate its sufferings, we really think 
that the splendid character which they 
give themselves, ought to be listened 
tony Old England with much incre- 
The peech before us contains about 
all the argument that the mighty abi- 
lities of Ministers could put forth in 
defence of the new system. Of Mr 
Grant's oration, we need only say, that 
= TALENTS ont > S Parliament have 
thought to besilent respecting it ; 
and in ‘eon to that of Mr Canning, 
it did not even attempt anything in the 
way of calculation and reasoning ; it 
was a piece of declamation and vitu- 
peration, which left Free Trade ex- 
actly as it found it. The Right Ho- 
nourable Secretary would, we ima- 
gine, have better employed his great 
powers if he had defended the princi- 
ples of Free Trade by fair calculation 
and manly argument, instead of at- 
tacking absent opponents, who, in in- 
 tegrity, consistency, independence, and 
patriotism, are no way inferior to him- 
self or colleagues. 
We have already spoken of the libe- 
‘rality of these liberal snpaopelints of 
talent towards all those who differ 
from them in opinion. Mr Canning 
is not content with denying them un- 
derstanding, but he must blacken their 
motives—he must blast their charac- 
ter, not only for capacity, but for 
honesty. e liberal Mr Huskisson 
begins his speech in the same liberal 
spirit, He ascribes the sound and 
manly speech of Mr J. Williams—to 
what ? Conscientious conviction—a 
sense of duty? Ohno i How could any 
man possibly oppose the unerring Mr 
Huskisson =f Mr Canning from ho- 
nest motives? He ascribes it to elec- 
tieree~’ z intentions ! We bigots must 


spite of all their efforts to shake it off, 
it sticks to them still. Each carries it 
on his forehead. Certainly those who 
a short time since employed the public 
money in maintaining the runaway 
revolutionists of other countries, might 
have been thought tender-hearted in 
excess ; but no claim to humanity must 
be set up by those who have brought 
the silk-manufacturers into their pre- 
sent situation, and who obstinately re- 
fuse to do anything to relieve them. 
The facts are before the eyes of all, 
that the change of law was the chief 
cause of ruining many of the masters, 
and reducing tens of thousands of the 
workmen to starvation—that this 
change was-called for by no public ne- 
cessity—that the re-enactment of the 
old law would have given a large por- 
tion of immediate relief to the met 
and that this re-enactment has been 
pesively nent Granting that a 

w may be a wise one that brings hun- 
dreds of thousands to want, and that 
he may be a skilful general who inten- 
tionally sacrifices ten thousand of his 
men to win a battle ; still, neither the 
parents of the law, nor the general, 
must boast of humanity. If Ministers 
will carry measures, whether wise or 
unwise in principle, which prove on 
the face of them that they must plunge 
multitudes into ruin and dist let 
them swagger as they please touching 
their talents, but, in Heaven’s name! 
let them be silent touching their feel- 
ing for their fellow-creatures. He who 
reduces others to distress, and who will 
not remove this distress when he has 
the means, is an unfeeling, barbarous 
man, and no sophistry’can prove him 
the contrary. It is essential for the 
weal of society that these .efforts to 


ren the definition of the virtues 


should be firmly resisted. 

Mr Huskisson introduces a petition 
which was presented to Parliament in 
1820, by the Merchants of London. 
As he afterwards employs its reason- 
ings in his defence, we 1 have an 
oppereneny. of noticing them as we 
examine the defence, and we will 
therefore say nothing of the petition 
separately. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman 
states :— Year after year have we 





* 


been the force of public 
sPhunedehiy aanien 


remonstranices 

within, to adopt the very measures 
which a senseless clamour is 

now attempted to be excited.” 

Senseless clamour! What modesty 
and humility! What clamour can be 
other than senseless which is opposed 
to the measures of Mr Huskisson ? 
Hows it possible for the clamour of 
the thriving masters and well-fed, 
fully-employed workmen in the silk- 
roar 8 to oe senseless ? 

Let us place the new system full 
before us as a whole, and <i divide FA 
into parts, as Ministers have done, to 
induce one part of the community to 
consent to the sacrifice of another. This 

is to make trade free in every 

; in corn as well as manufactures. 
It is to place the foreign farmer and ma- 
nufacturer on a level with the English 
ones in the English market. Now, will 
any one say that the Agriculturists 
called for this system, in so far as it 
affects agriculture? Will any one say 
that the Manufacturers, as a whole, 
wished their respective trades to be 
placed under it, when Mr Huskisson 
and Mr Robinson again and again de- 
clared, that every manufacturing in- 
terest them so far as ded 
its own trade? If the nation had been 

touching this system, as a whole, 
it would almost to a. man have voted 
. against it. 

What then was the public opinion 
which Ministers found so irresistible ? 
Was the voice which said—“ Open 
another trade for my benefit, no mat- 
ter what injury it may do to others, 
but keep mine closed”—worth attend- 
ing to? In truth, the mercantile in- 
terest was almost the only oné that 
asked for a change, and it evidently 
did this for the sake of its own sepa- 
see pete The London petition 

y admits that particular in- 
terests might suffer from free trade. 
The merchants are as respectable a 
body of men as any in the universe, 
but they are contemptible in respect 
of numbers ; and in their trading ca- 

ity they are merely the agents of 
rest of the community. When 
they asked for a thing manifestly for 
the sake of personal profit, and which, 
ing to their own confession, 
might injure others, we think their 
requestought not to have been mis- 
taken for public opinion. 
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Touching the remainder of pub. 
lie opinion out of doors, and the’ re- 
monstrances of honourable members 
within”——they . solely from 
the men who called, not only for Free 
Trade, but for the abandonment of our 
colonies—the destruction of ourChurch 
as a national one—Parliamentary Re- 
form—the division of the great estates, 
&c. &c. If these men ought to be 
obeyed in one thing, why not in all? 
The Tories called not for any change. 
Putting out of sight the merchants, 
the public opinion, which operated 
so potently upon Ministers, was mere- 
ly the opinion of the wild, theoretic, 
contemptible, and, in some points, 
wicked Minority. - That the Ministry 
was followed by many of its prints and 
friends, is true ; and the causes cannot 
need explanation. We will tell Mr 
Huskisson and his colleagues, that at 
present they look to very erring 
sources for. information touching Bri- 
tish opinion and feeling ; that they 
know very little of either ; and that if 
their ignorance continue, they will 
soon cease to be Ministers. 

So much for public opinion, and 
now for public necessity. Trade was 
flourishing—all was prosperity and 
contentment—Ministers had nothing 
whatever to do but to rest upon their 
oars, and rejoice over the magnificent 
spectacle before them. None but wild 
and rash projectors would ever have 
dreamed of making experiments on the 
prosperity, happiness, and harmony of 
a great empire. 

Mr Huskisson takes great pains to 
show that Mr Baring has recently 
changed, in a considerable degree, his 
opinion touching Free Trade. If this 
be true, it forms a very powerful ar- 
gument against the new system. No 
one will suspect that a man of Mr 
Baring’s high character, sound and 
vigorous understanding, and great 
appar knowledge, would ever alter 

is opinions, except from honest con- 
viction and pretty just conclusions. 
Mr Baring, however, has not changed 
his sentiments in regard to the silk- 
trade. j 
The Right Honourable Gentleman 
Fcc the following from a speech de- 
vered by Mr Baring some years ago: 
—* It. was really absurd to contend, 
that if a country, by selling any article 
of manufacture, could purchase the 
produce which it might requife, at 
one half the expense at which that 
i 
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produce could be raised, it should ne- 
vertheless be precluded from doing 
so.”. He adds—* This'is unquestion- 
ably sound doctrine, and I readily ad- 
mitit.” . 
‘If this doctrine be sound, why are 
not foreign corn and manufactures ad~ 
mitted at once without protecting du- 
ties? Why impose such duties, when 
raise foreign produce to the price 
of English produce? Either the doc- 
trine is false, or protecting duties are 
about as pernicious as prohibitions. 

If this nation were exclusively an 
vemos one, and had scarcely any- 

ing to sell save agricultural produce, 
it would then only be able to sell its 
corn for the same price that corn 
fetches in the cheapest corn countries. 
If it should establish a manufacture, 
‘anes Pon en  arhighe for a 

iod, to charge far higher prices 
than o- of other countries. Yet, if 
the doctrine be sound, it ought to con- 
tinue in its wretched poverty, rather 
than attempt to enrich itself by begin- 
ning to manufacture. This doctrine 
is false, or England was guilty of very 
ruinous conduct,:when she establish- 
many of her manufactures ; 
, or this country ought im- 
mediately to buy all its corn, and very 
many of its manufactures, abroad, free 
from protecting duties. 

If an agricultural nation could not 
begin to manufacture, unless its ma- 
nufacturers should charge double the 
prices charged by those of other na- 
tions, our conviction is, that it ought 
still to begin. Cheapness and dear- 
ness must be determined by, the means 
of the buyer, as well as. the terms of 
the seller. Such a nation would have 
to pay double prices for its manufac- 
tures ; but this would be more than 
counterpoised by its being enabled to 
sell much of its useless labour, to ob- 
tain much higher prices for,{and sell 
much more eee corn, &c. + ow to 
8 @ mu arger tion. 
Onn de dear in this coun i isecanee 
manufacturers abound ; and manufac 
turers abound because corn is dear. 

The Economists unfortunately can 
find nothing to build upon in this 
country but false assumptions. If we 
were attempting to produce bad and 
deat wine, sugar, &c. their doctrines 
might apply to us; but we are not. 
We only attempt to establish such 
manufactures, as, after due time, may 
be fairly expected to thrive about as 

Vor. XTX. 
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well here as in other The 
reason why almost 
article is dearer here, than it is dbroad, 
is, our manufacturers pay higher du- 
ties, taxes, rates, and rents, pay higher 
for provisions, and consume much 
more of necessaries and luxuries than 
the foreign ones. 
The history of this nation proves 
incontestably, that if a country can 
not establish a manufacture, unless it 
raise for a period the price of this ma- 
nufacture very greatly tovitself, still it 
ought ‘to establish it. Now, who is to 
fix the length of this period ? Who is 
to say—This manufacture is this day 
commenced, and if the manufacturers 
cannot, at. the end of so many years, 
sell at as low a rate as those of other 
nations, it must be abandoned? Our 
cotton manufacture at one period gave 
no hope that we should excel in it as 
we do; it was not in nearly so pro- 
mising a condition as the silk manu- 
facture was in, twelve months since ; 
yet if the new doctrines had been'then 
applied to it, in all probability it would 
have been destroyed. Luckily, our 
fathers ‘were neither so economical, 
nor philosophical, as their crack-brain- 
ed children. If the silk manufacture 
had been duly protected for five or ten 
years longer, it is possible enough that 
some unlooked-for invention might 
have given us as much superiority in 
silks as we possess in cottons. Suppose 
we were now for the first time to at~ 
tempt to manufacture woollens, and 
that we could not begin without con- 
straining ourselves to buy our wool- 
lens for an uncertain period at a much 
dearer rate ; will any man, looking at 
our woollen. manufacture at present, 
say, that we ought not to commence 
it? Under the new doctrines, no new 
manufacture must be established in 
this country, unless the manufacturers 
can, in the first moment, produce as 
good and cheap an article as foreign 
ones, and history shows this to be an 
impossibility. Of course, we must 
never have any additional manufac- 
tures ; and, moreover, our od ones are 
all to be lost if ever foreigners can sur- 


pass us. 

It is, we believe, pret erall 
admitted that our pedis Aa are pA 
great value to us, and we are convin- 
ced that the more we have of them 
the better. If we had never had any, 
we cannot think that England 
have been the country that it is; and 
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if foreigners coy)d greatly undersell us 
in all, we a be nentedaa that we 
should profit much from buying all 
our manufactures —— — wheat, 
at perhaps twenty shillings the quar- 
tere Vi What is ak touching the alk 
is, in our poor judgment, true touch- 
ing the part. Suppose we had only 
three manufactures at present—the 
woollen, cotton, and silk ones, and that 
we could be greatly undersold in two 
of them by foreigners ; we cannot be- 
lieve those people who say, that by 
abandoning these two we should make 
the third larger than the whole, and 
better our condition. It is distinctly 
refuted by the history of this and all 
other countries. On this point we sha!1 
say more presently. 

But Ministers go much beyond the 
doctrine that Mr Huskisson quotes. 
This doctrine says—buy such pro- 
duce as the nation might require with 
an article of manufacture. The doc- 
trine of Ministers is—the nation may 
buy produce and manufactures, which 
in reality it does not require, with raw 
produce. 

Mr Huskisson then says, “ But how 
is it (this doctrine) to i reconciled 
with the doctrine which is now main- 
tained by great authorities out of doors, 
as that which ought to be the rule of 
our commercial policy. According to 
these authorities—to which we have 
now to add that of the honourable and 
learned seconder of the present motion 
—prohibition is the only effectual pro- 
tection to trade. Duties must be un- 

- availing for this purpose ; because, the 
influence of soil and climate, the price 
of labour, the rate of taxation, and 

circumstances, are constantly 
varying in different countries, and con- 
sequently, the scale of protection would 
require to be varied from month to 
month.” 

Well, does he refute this? Does he 
prove that wages, provisions, taxes, 
&c., must always rise or fall at the 
same time, and in the same degree, in 
every country? Does he prove that 
the same protecting duty must always 
afford the same protection ; or that it 
is a matter of no consequence whether 
our manufacturers can be undersold or 
not? He does not attempt it. His very 
next words—yes, his very next words 
—are, “ But what is the legitimate 
inference to be drawn from this ex- 
elusive system? Can it be other than 
this—that all interchange of their re- 
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spective commodities between differ- 
ent countries of the world, is a source 
of evil to the one or the other? That 
each country must shut itself up with- 
in itself, making the most of its own 
resources, refusing all commerce with 
any other country, barbarously content 
to suffer wants which this commerce 
might easily supply, and to waste its 
own superfiuous productions at home ; 
because, to exchange them for the su- 
perfiuities of that other country, in- 
stead of being an exclusive advantage 
to either party, would afford an equi- 
valent benefit to both. This is the 
short theory of prohibitions, which 
these said declaimers against all theo- 
ry, are so anxious to recommend to the 
practical merchants of this country.” 
This is an exquisite morsel! Rotten 
—rotten to the very core—must that 
— be, which has to be thus defend- 


Mr Huskisson may possess the gi- 
gantic abilities which Mr Canning de- 
clares he possesses, but certainly he 
is the poorest hand at a “ legitimate 
inference” that we ever met with. This 
attempt tu retort in respect of theory, 
is a very miserable performance. He 
has invented a theory which no man 
living ever before heard of. If the 
manufacturers, when they escape from 
his tuition, be not better inventors and 
discoverers than himself, they will 
make a sorry piece of work of it by 
inventing and discovering. 

We object to the importing of such 
things only as this country does not 
wani—of such as it possesses in abun- 
dance ; ergo, we object to all import- 
ing whatever; we “ refuse ALL com- 
merce with any other country, bar- 
barously content to suffer wants which 
this commerce might easily supply.” 
We say to France, you shall not send 
us manufactured silks; ergo, we say 
to her, you shall not send us wine and 
brandy: we say to America, you shall 
not send us flour ; ergo, we say to her, 
you shall not send us raw cotton and 
tobacco: we say to England, export 
all that you can, and import everything 
you please, with the exception onLY 
of such articles as you do not need, 
and of which the importing would di- 
minish your ability for both exporting 
and importing ; ergo, we say to her, 
shut yourself up within yourself, ma- 
king the most of your own resources, 
and refusing all commerce with: any 
other country. Beautiful logic, Mr 
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Huskisson, beautiful logic ! But, alas ! 
not exactly calculated for the present 


condition of the intellect of Britain. 
Well may a speech that contains such 
inferences and reasoning, be called elo- 
quent and unanswerable ! 

That no one may be bewildered by 
the Right: Honourable Gentleman, we 
will say that the only question be- 
tween us and him is—SHat. sucu 
MANUFACTURED, AND OTHER COM~ 
MODITIES AS WE PRODUCE IN ABUN= 
DANCE, BE ADMITTED INTO THE 
MARKET OF THIS COUNTRY FROM 
aBRoaD? This is the question. We 
are as friendly to the admission of 
timber, cotton, wine, sugar, tallow, 
and every other article that this coun- 
try does not produce, either at all, or 
in sufficient quantities, as Mr Hus- 
kisson himself... He knows in his own 
heart, that the opinions which he has 
imputed to his opponents are not en- 
tertained by one of these opponents. 
Either let the new system be aban- 
doned, or let it be supported*in a less 
unfair manner. 

To this question, we reply, No! 
solely and simply because we consci- 
entiously believe that the admission 
of such commodities will injure, not 
_ only the home, but the foreign trade ; 
that it will not only do great harm to 
certain classes of our fellow-subjects, 
but materially diminish the ability of 
the nation as a whole for both ims 
porting and exporting. 

Mr Huskisson proceeds to say, that 
our system, to be “ wise and just in 
itself,” ought to “ prohibit all com- 
mercial intercourse with Irelarid,—we 
must revive those laws which forbade 
the manufactures, and repelled the 
productions-of her soil.” ‘The news- 
papers made him say that this system 
ought to go farther ; it ought to pro- 
hibit the manufactures and other pro- 
duce of one Englich district from en- 
tering another English district. If he 
really did utter such transcendent non- 
sense, he has wisely expunged it from 
the corrected copy of his speech. 

Our readers know, that his oppo- 
nents, one and all, limit their opposi- 
tion to the produce of foreign coun< 
tries. Is, then, Ireland a foreign 


country, or is it not that part of the 
united kingdom called Ireland? He 
says that no country in Europe differs 
more from Great Britain than Ireland, 
in matters affecting their commercial 
relations. We say that this is perfectly 
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erroneous. Is not Treland somewhat 
more under the control of Great Bri- 
tain, in regard to taxation; than fo- 
reign countries? Must not the price 
of corn, &c. always fluctuate at the 
same moment, and be about the same, 
in both islands? Whatever may be 
the case with agricultural labour, is 
not manufacturing labour about as 
dear in Treland as in many parts of 
Britain ? Must it not continue so, and 
must not its price fluctuate at the same 
moment in both Britain and Ireland 
With regard to repelling the produce 
of Ireland’s soil, it might at one time 
be very wise to do it, and it may now 


. be very wise-to do the contrary ; it is 


now very wise to repel foreign corn, 
and as our island cannot be enlarged, 
a time may come when it will be very 
wise to receive it. 

Mr Huskisson says,—“ I have no 
desire to disturb the partizans of the 
opposite system in the enjoyment of 
their favourite theory. All I ask of 
them is, a similar forbearance towards 
us. Let each system be fully and fairs 
ly tried. For the sake of freedom of 
trade and industry, and for the sake 
of England, let England be the field 
of trial for our system. For the sake 
of prohibition and monopoly, let the 
system of our adversaries also be fairly 
tried ; only let the trial be made upow 
some other country.” { 

His ingenuity is not of a very impo« 
sing character, and he will not suffer 
us to praise him for fair dealing. He 
first, by his “ legitimate inference,” 
as he calls it, assumes that his op 


nents wish to close the ports of this 
country against all foreign produce’ 


whatever, although he knows in his 
own heart that they wish no such 
thing ; and then he reasons upon it as 
an established fact. He, in substance, 
boldly declares to Parliament and the 


country, that these opponents wish to: 


establish a new and untried system— 
that they wish to chahge and abolish. 
He does this, when he is as fully cog~ 
nisant of the fact as the whole world 
is, that these opponents merely pro~ 
test against any new system, or change, 


and only ask for the retention of that’ 


old and tried system under which this 
country has become the first in the 


world, and which he and his col< 


leagues, on other occasions, boast that 
they are destroying. Although he is 
high in office, we must tell him that this 
is yery unworthy conduct—we must 
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tell him that a Minister of England 
should defend his measures in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

- "Touching the conclusion of the ex- 
tract, it certainly smacks far too much 


of ‘monopoly for so warm a friend of 
Free Trade. Mr Huskisson is to have 

exclusively to himself ; and 
we are to take the new system, which, 
in his dexterity at system-making, he 
has fabricated for us, and clapped upon 
our shoulders, to the land of his an- 
cestors, or any other foreign country, 
for the purpose of making experi- 
ments. Now, as we have as much 
English blood in our veins as he has, 
we cannot see why he should have this 
Tponopoly, or why our right should be 
less his own, to make experi- 
ments on the fortunes and bread of the 
people of England. 

Mr Huskisson is very desirous of 
being suffered to proceed without mo- 
lestation. This was the desire of Mr 
Hunt in his days of glory, and it is 
the desire of every great man who 
wishes to make great changes in this 
country. There is one all-powerful 
reason why he should be resisted’ to 
the utmost by every one who thinks 
as we do,*that his measures are found- 
ed on false principles. 

The other changes made by Minis- 
ters affect, in only a slight degree, the 
fortunes and bread of individuals. The 
new Marriage Act caused much incon- 
venience and ill-blood, but this was 
about.all ; it was tried and repealed, 
without doing much harm. The change 
in weights and measures caused vast 
dissatisfaction, and extracted large 
sums from many individuals, but still 
it deprived none of business and em- 
ployment. Changes in the bankrupt, 
jury, or ‘criminal laws, are expected 
to work for good in the first moment ; 
and, if they produce evil, it is not of 
a kind to cause ruin and distress. But 
the changes that it is Mr Huskisson’s 
lot to introduce} affect, in the most 
serious manner, the fortunes and bread 
of individuals, and at the best they 
cannot be carried into effect without 
producing more or less of bankruptcy 
and starvation. A great portion of the 
latter has unquestionably been produ- 
ced by the opening of the silk-trade ; 
and. when the trade in corn is made 
free, it will create in Britain and Ire- 
land such a mass of ruin, want, suf- 

and crime, as cannot be thought 
of without a shudder. If these changes 
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are made on right principles, they are 
of such a kind Bak then common yield 
benefit at the first moment ; they must 
first previously strip very many people 
of their all. If they be made on wrong 
principles, they must soon fill the 
eountry with ruin and misery. This 
is the reason why Mr Huskisson should 
be resisted, ‘‘ hand to hand, and foot 
to foot,” by mp one who thinks his 
measures are false in principle, and 
destructive in tendency. An experi- 
ment that is not likely to do much in- 
dividual injury if it fail, may be made ; 
but one that is likely to plunge a single 
trade from competence and unsullied 
fame into the horrors of bankruptcy, 
or to deprive a single industrious fa- 
=“ of its bread, ought never to be 
made unless the necessity for it be 
matter of direct proof. But to make 
a change, not from the most obvious 
and pressing public necessity, and up- 
on the most unassailable precedents, 
facts, and demonstrations, but without 
_— necessity, in defiance of prece- 
ent, and upon the most flimsy as- 
sumptions and sophistries, that may 
easily reduce tens of thousands, hun- 
dreds of thousands, nay, millions, to 
ary and starvation, is, in. our 
judgment, to do the darkest deed that 
could be dene under the face of Hea- 
ven. When we reflect on what this 
country has suffered since the termi- 
nation of the war, and on the condi- 
tion it was in @ year ago, and then 
look at the new system as a whole, at 
its consequences already, and at those 
which it must for some years produce, 
we are astonished that any English 
Minister could be found to adopt sueh 
a system, and that it could by an 
means be forced through the English 
Parliament. 

We now give the following exceed- 
ingly choice extract. 

* But can prohibition ever be tried 
under circumstances of greater fayour 
than it now experiences in Spain ?”— 
(Considering that he corrected the re 
port of his speech for publication, Mr 
Huskisson might have given us some- 
what better English.) “ In that flou- 
—— country, prohibition has been 
carried to the very extreme. There 


restriction has been added to restric 
tion—there all the fruits of that beau- 
tiful system are to be seen, not yet, 
perhaps, in full maturity, but suffi- , 
ciently mature to enable eyery one to 
judge of their qualities. Spain is the 
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best sample of the prohibitory system ; 
the snack pestbit model of greate 
ness, and of internal misery, of which 


modern civilization affords an ex- 
ample—(an example of a sample and 
a model )—an exampleto be traced, not 
only in the annihilation of her com- 
merce and maritime power, but in her 
seanty revenue, in her bankrupt re- 
sources, in the wretchedness of her 
population, and in her utter insigni- 
ficance among the great powers of the 
world. Thecommercial policy of Spain 
is simply this—to admit nothing from 
other countries, except what the smug- 
gler brings in !”——What, nothing >— 
The Right Honourable Gentleman 
—_ here have straggled into a blun- 
er. 

To what sorry and unaccountable 
shifts does a bad cause reduce its de- 
fenders ! 

Here is a statesman, and one, if Mr 
Canning may be believed, of the very 
first order, who can look at Spain with- 
out being able to find anything to ac- 
eount for its present condition, save its 
prohibitory system! The war that for 
sO Many years raged in it was nothing 
—the of its immense colonies was 
nothing—its revolution was nothing— 
the French army and civil war were 
nothing. Oh no! how could these 
things affect the commerce, maritime 
power, and revenue of Spain !. How 
could these things make the Spanish 
people poor and wretched ! To charge 
anything upon the productions of 
Spain, and the character of its people, 

urch, &c. would be idle. We are 
asssured by so great a man as Mr Hus- 
kisson, that Spain’s present ills have 
been produced by its prohibitory sys- 
tem. 


This is really very marvellous. Now, 
will Mr ushtiecs deign to cast his 
eyes for a moment upon another coun- 
try—to wit, France—he will find that 
France has likewise added restriction to 
restriction—has followed Spain pretty 
closely in the path of prohibition. Yet 
France is the most rich and flourishing 
of the continental nations. Let him 
turn to another country — namely, 
England—he will find that, for a very 
long term of years, England has added 
restriction to restriction, and has been 
almost as great a lover of prohibition 
as Spain. Yet England is the first na- 
tion in the world. Let him turn to 
some other cduntries—to some of the 
continental ones. Not very many years 
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have passed away since-these countries 
acted to a great extent upon the prin« 
ciples of free trade ; —— 
from enriching them, that it kept them 
much in the state which, according to 


Mr Huskisson, Spain is in at present, - 


They have since added restriction to 
restriction, and, strange to say! their 
condition has greatly improved. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman 
next takes a review of the —_ 
which heand his colleagues have made. 
He speaks first. of wool, and exults 
greatly that only a small quantity of 
British wool has been exported. Now, 
if the exporting of such wool would 
injure us, why permit it? and if it 
would benefitus, why boast thatthough 
it is legal, it does not take place? If 
the new system is to make no practical 
change, why give us it ? If all that can 
be said for it is—it has only doné-a 
little mischief—perhaps we should have 
been better withoutit. The experiment, 
however, with regard to wool, is only 
now commencing. 

Mr Huskisson deserves high praise 
for condensing and simplifying the Re- 
venue Laws; but this nothing 
whatever to do with the question be 
tween him and his opponents. These 
opponents are as friendly as himself to 
the abolishing of every form and fe« 
striction that is not necessary for pre~ 
venting the importation of such articles 
as this country produces in abundance, 

The next em he notices is that 
in the Navigation Laws. He says that 
it has been “‘ highly beneficial to the 
commerce ofthe country, and inno way 
injurious to our strength as a maritime 
power.” This is his assertion, and he 
does not add to it a syllable of evidence. 

How this: change has benefited our. 
commerce, we cannot perceive. A 
o—— which, while ~~ - _—_ 

ipping charges, com e Briti 
ps to lower his freight still 
more in proportion ; and which merely 
causes a reduction in the iage of 
goods, that is scarcely felt by the con« 
sumer, cannot yield much benefit to 
commerce. Commerce depends, not 
upon the carriers of goods, but the 
consumers of them ; and certainly the 
throwing of the carrying trade into the 
hands of foreigners, must injure con- 


sumption in this country. Since this 


change was made, our foreign trade has 
been greatly increased by other causes, 
and still our merchant-navy has not 
even been able to keep neat stationary. 
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Hf this be not injurious to our strength 
as a maritime “sgge what could be 
thus injurious 

With to the next change, Mr 
Huskisson states—‘“ The transit du- 
ties have been all removed ; and the 
system of bounties and drawbacks has 
undergone an entire revision, and been 
remodelled on an improved plan.” On 
the benefits that. have resulted from 
this he is silent, perfectly silent. The 
Trish linen trade could tell-him that it 
had drawn nothing from his improved 
plan, save diminution and injury. 
. Mr Huskisson next adverts to the 
treaty recently concluded with r'rance. 
Here again he has no benefits to boast 
of. Hitherto this treaty hasonly yielded 


evils, = it is not likely to yield any- 
e . 
* With to the iron-trade, he 


only says, that the change has not yet 
produced evil; he has no benefits to 
dilate upon : The experiment here has 
been barely begun. 

Touching cottons, woollens, linens, 
&c. he states, “ the increased import 
of the whole does not exceed a few 
thousand pounds.” Here the boast is 
that the change has only produced a 
tittle mischief. Now, the importing of 
foreign manufactures must either be- 
nefit, or injure, this country. Ifit will 
do the former, it certainly is a thing 
to be lamented, that it does not take 
place ; if it will do the latter, it assu- 
redly ought to be prevented to the ut- 
most point possible. After heaping so 
much abuse on the o/d system, and so 
much puffing on the new one, Mr Hus- 
kisson is at last compelled to plead in 
his defence, that there is no practical 
difference between them, or that this 
difference is very small, and only 
proves his own new system to be but a 
little the worst of the two. Really, all 
this swaggering ought to have had a 
different ending. We ought, by this 
time, to have had some solid proofs that 
prohibition and restriction are baleful 

i We ought to have had, by 
this time, other evidence of the trans- 
cendent merits of Free Trade than left- 
handed: admissions, that it is only a 
little more injurious than prohibition 
and restriction. 

- We proceed to Mr Huskisson’s re« 
marks touching the Silk trade. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman 

the most bitter diatribes on what 

e calls the spirit of speculation ma- 
nifested by the silk manufacturers, in 
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Now, in thé 
this spirit was at 
he then, instead of 
quarrelling with it, eulogised it, fed 
it, and — to it as a triumphant 


the early part of 1825. 
Session of that year, 
its height, an 


proof of the wisdom of his changes. 
He pushed it forward from the very 
first, by assuring the manufacturers 
that his measures would greatly bene 
fit them, that they would gain a large 
export trade, and that the French ones 
were terrified, and expected to be un 
dersold by them. How then’ can he 
have the assurance to treat them as he 
does, in their sufferings ? It is for them 
to say to him—Your wild, fallacious 

redictions, and ruinous changes, have 

rought us to this: but it is not for 
him to cover them with reproach and 
sarcasm, because they foolishly belie- 
ved and trusted him. What, in truth, 
was this speculative spirit ? The pros« 
perous times caused an immense addi- 
tional demand for silks, and were not 
the manufacturers to nor 9 to sup- 
ply it? Unemployed capita bent 
ed—the trade flourished—Mr Huskis- 
son declared that it would flourish in- 
finitely more—and new manufactories 
were naturally established. It is silly 
in the extreme to inveigh against great 
imports, without first weighing them 
against consumption. The time ap- 
proached for the regular admission of 
foreign silks; and, in consequence, 
both consumers and retail dealers cea- 
sed in a great measure to buy. The 
chief part of demand was at once lost 
to the manufacturers demonstrably 
from this cause. The silk trade was 
in a state of stagnation some time be- 
fore other interests felt distress, and 
the dealers assigned as their reason 
for not buying, that they durst not, 
on account of the approaching change. 
The manufacturers deny that there 
was any improper speculation, and 
they assert in proof that the stock of 
silks in the country during the distress 
has been lower than usual. 

To charge Mr Huskisson with in- 
humanity, is an offence not to be for- 
given: tor him to charge the silk~ 
manufacturers with it, is another mat- 
ter. He calls them cruel and inhuman 
in the most unsparing way possible, 
and why? Because the Macclesfield 
ones advertised for a number of hands 
of from seven to twenty years of age. 
To place a child of seven years of age 
in a silk-manufactory, is, in his eyes, 
great cruelty. We wish that this ten- 
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der-hearted individual could discover, 
that there is infinitely more cruelty in 
‘making uncalled-for changes, that are 
calculated to deprive immense num- 
‘bers of still younger children, as well 
as immense numbers of men and wo- 
‘men, of food—that are calculated to 
reduce numbers of heads of families, 
who are perhaps too old to learn any 
other business, and who have enjoyed 
through life affluence and respectabi- 
lity, to beggary and disgrace. There 
are to be seen daily in the streets of 
London, children not seven years of 
ane, who are covered with rags and 

th, and who spend their time in 
selling matches and begging. We 
‘think it would even be humanity to 
these children, to take them from their 
present calling, and place them, young 
as they are, in a silk-manufactory. We 
have no wish to see children put to 
work before they are nine or ten ; but 
it often happens, that a father has 
small wages and a large family, and 
that his children can scarcely get food 
or clothes. They are half-starved, and 
they spend their time in running about 
the streets, begging, filching, and con- 
tracting various eyil habits. We can- 
not think that there is any cruelty in 
putting such children into a manufac- 
tory, even though they be but seven 
years old; and we apprehend that 
there is little danger of children of a 
different description being put to work 
at so tender an age. Whatever may be 
the case with masters, parents in ge- 
neral may be trusted in matters that 
relate to their children. 

Mr Huskisson states, “‘It is admitted 

_ on all hands, that silk is an article 
which can be easily smuggled ; and 
that it is now smuggled to a very 
considerable extent, in spite of all the 
preventive measures that have from 
time to time been adopted.” He th-a 
argues that the French silks can no 
longer be distinguished from English 
ones—that they can be openly sold in 
the shops without danger of seizure— 
and that therefore prohibition ‘“‘ re- 
tains no advantage over a well-regula- 
ted duty.” 

Has then the silk trade received this 
tremendous shock—is its existence to 
be put to hazard—have so many thou- 
sands of people been, brought to ruin 
and misery—merely that we may have 
a well-regulated protecting duty, that 


ma ibly be as advantageous as 
probibition ?—Has Free Trade sunk to 
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the level of prohibition already ?>— 


Alas, for poor England ! that when it 


has been dragged into this loss and 
suffering, it cannot even have a°pro~ 
mise that it will profit from the change. 

Now every one must see that 
facilities for smuggling will remain un- 
altered—that on this point the French 
man will lose nothing whatever. The 
change, therefore, cannot diminish the 
imports of French silks, but it may 
very greatly increase them—it cannot 
benefit our manufacturers, but it may 
injure them fearfully. 

Mr Huskisson himself does not 
deny that East India handkerchiefs 
will be universally worn, but then he 


makes it out that they are so already. ‘ 


This is a very odd way of arguing a 
matter. A certain trade will be. ruins 
ed!'I admit that, but the trade does 
not exist! If Bandanas be universally 
worn, how happens it that the mer- 
cers’ windows in London and other 
places are filled with silk handker- 
chiefs of English manufacture? In re- 
gard to handkerchiefs, shawls, and 
some other articles, our manufacturers 
must inevitably be deprived of a large 
og of their trade by those of In- 
ia. 
It is admitted, even by the cham- 
=~ of Free Trade, that in several 
inds of silks, particularly the more 
valuable and profitable kinds, our ma- 
nufacturers will be undersold by the 
continental ones. The latter, there- 
fore, must inevitably deprive our ma- 
nufacturers of another very_large part 
of their trade.” A 
The foreigner will now be at liber« 
Y to open warehouses and depots 
throughout the country, and keep 
travellers. He will be able to send 
several kinds of his goods to this coun- 
try, at such a duty as will enable him 
to undersell the Englishman ; and he 
will be able to send the other kinds by 
smuggling, as usual. There is direct 
proot that our manufacturers must lose 
a very large part of their trade, and 
yet Mr Huskisson asserts that the 
change will do them no injury ! 
Now, why wasnot the manufacturer 
of handkerchiefs, brocades, or ribbons, 
placed on an equality with the manu- 
facturer of sarsnets? Why was not 
the same measure of protection meted 
out to every branch of the trade? 
What right had Mr Huskisson to 
make these distinctions between his 
Majesty’s subjects—to protect one and 
» 
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ruin another? The truth is, a protect. 
ig: duty cannot be made to operate 
equally—it must be in its effects par« 
tial and tyrannical—it must be to one 
a monopoly, and to another grinding 
competition—it must give to one 
abundance, and doom another to bread 
and water. 

Nere is direct proof that prohibition 
excludes a yast quantity of foreign 
silks, which a duty will admit, and 
that the change must do our manufac- 
turers prodigious evil ;—yet Mr Hus- 
kisson persists, and he is supported by 
Parliament. 

He assumes that this country con- 
sumes annually fourteen millions’ 
worth of silks; we are pretty sure 
that his estimate is far too low, but 
we will take it to reason upon. He 
says—‘* What would happen if, ac- 
cording to the predictions of the Ho- 
nourable Member for Taunton, the 
British manufacture should be anni- 
hilated after next July? We should 
not, I take it for granted, consume a 
less quantity of silk goods ; the only 
ehange would be, that we should have 
them, as it is alleged, of a better qua- 
lity, and at a less price. But all the 

so consumed would, on this 
supposition, have paid a duty of thir- 
ty Per cent on their importation ; and 
produce of that duty consequent- 

ly would exceed four millions sterling. 
This large sum would be levied, with- 
out in the smallest degree abridging 
the comfort or enjoyment of any other 
class of the community. It would 
bring with it no increase of burthen 
upon the consumer of silk goods ; and 
eonsequently, no diminution of his 
means of consuming other articles. It 
would simply be the premium of mo- 
nopoly transferred to the Exchequer ; 
and the capital for which this mono- 
poly was created, would be set free, to 
give employment to other branches of 


We must say, that the individual 
who could first utter this in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons, and then de- 
liberately publish it to the world, is 
exceedingly unfit to hold a leading 
place in the British we 

We must notice, in the first place, 


his blunder touching the duty. Doubt- 
lessly, if we should pay to foreigners 
fourteen millions for silks, the duty 
upon them would exceed four mil- 
lions ; but then this would raise con- 
sumption to eighteen millions—just 
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it to be. If consumption be, a3 
he assumes, the same, we ‘should not 
pay to foreigners quite eleven millions, 
and the duty would be little more than 
three millions. 

In the second place, would there be 
no smuggling? There would be a pre~ 
mium of twenty per cent on smuggling 
—there would be precisely the same 
premium on smuggling that there is 
at present, and many of the impedi- 
ments would be removed. There would 
be a vast portion of smuggling ; and 
it is not likely that the duty would 
throw more than two millions into the 


ary. . 
Now, if our ee manufacturers 
contribute their share of English re~ 
venue, which can scarcely be doubted, 
they must contribute nearly two mil- 
lions. Would they continue to contri- 
bute the same? We appreliend not. 
We apprehend that the Treasury 
would lose more on one side, than it 
would gain on the other. 

What would become of these manue 
facturers ? Mr Huskisson and his eco« 
nomic brethren cannot stir a single 
step without assuming, that there can+ 
not be a limit to the employment: of 
labour and capital in a nation. Now, 
the Jaws of nature demonstrate, that 
there must be such a limit, and the 
history of Britain and Ireland in late 
years place it beyond controversy. 

The rest of the nation, at the best, 
would only pay that to foreign manu- 
facturers which they now pay to Bri- 
tish ones—twelve millions of capital; 
and half-a-million of souls, would be 
deprived of employment—no other 
trade, on the average, would receive 
any increase—and every other trade is 
glutted with capital and labour. These 
manufacturers and their capital, as far 
as calculation can go, would in effect 
remain constantly without employ- 
ment. Their employment would be 
transferred to foreigners—it could not 
by any possibility be enjoyed by both, 

Would not then the idleness of these 
manufacturers and their capital a» 
bridge, in some degree, the comforts 
and enjoyments of other classes ?— 
Would it not im some additional 
burthen upon the consumer of silk 
goods, and diminish his means of con~ 
suming other articles >—It assuredly 
would, or the poor rates are not what 
they are represented to be—a glut in 
capital is not so destructive as late 
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events have proved it to be, and a glut 
in labour is not that foe to consump- 
tion, and parent of starvation, which 
it has so long been proved to be by the 
state of Ireland. The consumption of 
silks would be very greatly diminish- 
ed, and we are pretty sure that their 
price would be considerably raised. 
The other classes buy of the English 
manufacturers with dear corn, manu- 
factures, and labour ; they could only 
buy of foreign ones with certain raw 
articles and gold. A large quantity of 
corn, manufactures, and labour, which 
is now exchanged for silks, would be 
left without a market, and this would 
have its effect on prices. Other nations 
could not take the whole value of their 
silks in raw produce ; and we should 
have to pay a heavy balance of trade 
against us in gold. -Every one must 
see, that if the whole of our silk-ma- 
nufacturers were in a moment sent out 
of the country without being replaced 
age em and if we should buy our 
ilks abroad with raw produce and 
gold, a much smaller quantity of corn, 
shambles meat, merchandise, and ma- 
nufactures, would be consumed. What 
the silk-manufacturers consume of 
these could not be exchanged for other 
articles to send abroad to buy silks with, 
for it could not be made use of. A man 
will only buy.as much of a commodity 
as he needs, whatéver excess of it there 
may be in the market. If the manufac- 
turersremainin the country toconsume 
the corn, &c., still if they be idle, they 
can give nothing in exchange, and the 
loss must be.even greater to the pro- 
dueers. It cannot be denied, even by 
Mr Huskisson, that the foreign ma- 
nufacturers—poor as they are, and 
limited as they would be to the ta- 
king of such goods only in exchange 
as leave us the smallest profits, and of 
some that we cannot part with with- 
out injury—would be infinitely worse 
customers to the other classes, than 
our own manufacturers ; and it is de- 
monstrable that this would greatly 
diminish the ability of the other 
classes for buying silks. It is equally 
demonstrable, that if the other classes 
should have to maintain our own ma- 
nufacturers gratuitously, their ability 
for such buying would be diminished 
still farther. We are convinced, that 
if the Englishman should charge 
double the ay of the foreigner, his 
silks would be the cheapest to the 
Vo.. XIX. 
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community as a whole, if the 
should me nothing in payment er 
raw produce or gold. If Mr Huskis- 


son’s doctrine be true, it must inevit- 
ably be true likewise, that if we should 


buy the whole of our manufactures of 


every description abroad, our manus 
facturers at home would still employ 
their — and labour as fully and 
profitably as usual. If it be true touch 
ing the part, it must be true touching 
the whehes 


The Right Honourable Gentleman 


says, that as the new colonial system 
has not been attacked in Parliament, 
he will say nothing in defence of it. 
Here again no benefit can be boasted 
of; on the contrary, this system is 
producing evil. 

Mr Huskisson, to have made an ef- 
ficient romana ht to have said, 
“We ed the laws against com- 
binetlont saa behold beeortied nation 
has profited from it !— We altered 
the navigation laws, and behold how 
it has increased your shipping !--We 
gave you a new colonial system, and 
behold how it has increased your 
trade !—We admitted foreign manu« 
factures, and behold how it has caused 
your manufacturers to prosper !—We 
opened your silk trade, and behold 
how this trade flourishes from: it!”—~ 
The very best that he can plead is— 
My new system has operated much 
like the old one, and it has been nearly 
as beneficial ! 

We wrangle not for names and 
forms ; but, if changes are not to be 
nefit us, why give us any ? If foreign 
manufactures ought to be excluded; 
exclude them as effectually as you 
can ;—if they ought to be admitted, 
remove all restrictions. We care not 


for inoperative changes, although we 


think them somewhat worse than 
worthless ; ‘but we do care for those 
that have operation. We attach small 
importance to the opening of a trade 
that cannot be competed with, but 


the opening of one that can be under- ~ 


sold is another matter. It is not 
merely against the changes that Mr 


Huskisson has already made, but it is’ 


likewise against the additional ones 
that are to be made, that we protest. 
We look at his system as a whole, and 
withstand it as a whole. 

The trade in corn is to be made 
free—the new protecting duties on 
manufactures are + first opportu- 
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nity to be abolished—and we are, as 
sodn as possible, to be sweat- 


ed, and starved down, by Mr Hus- 
kisson and his foreign assistants, to 
the level of other nations in prices, 
manner of living, and everything. Our 
conviction is, that this system will 
soon end in the ruin and dismember- 
ment of the empire—that it will soon 
make us a second-rate nation, and 
compress all our territory into this one 
island that we inhabit. 

Mr Canning states, that the Tory 
has always been the Liberal, and the 
Whig the Bigot, on matters of trade. 
Mr Canning must know that there is 
some difference between our old com- 
mercial treaties and the new system. 
He must know that there is some dif- 
ference between the Whiggism of to- 
day and that of past times. He must 
know that the principles which he and 
his are acting upon have 
whe. many —_ rome rs Sem 

as-part and parcel o - 

gisth, and Noteok by the Tories. 

‘ If we have spoken with some aspe- 
rity, we will point to Mr Canning’s 
in our justification ; we detest 

ions ; and our maxim is, to re- 

pay liberally all favours. We have, 
we trust, shown that Mr Huskisson is 
not the man that his colieague repre- 
sents him to be; and that, although 
he may be able to “ soar” infinitely 
higher than ourselves, he does not al- 
a things as he ought when he 
** looks down” upon them. And now 
we will ask, why all this wrath, and 
swaggering, and blustering, on the 
part of Ministers? Why cannot they 
now, as formerly, bear a little opposi- 
tion? Why cannot Englishmen at 
present, as in other times, defend 
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[April, 
their laws and institutions, without 
being branded and called factious by 
their rulers? The men who are anger- 
ed by a little abuse—who are thrown 
into hysterics by the prick of a sar- 
casm—are not, we think, fitted in all 
things for being the Ministers of Eng- 
land. What! is our very national cha- 
racter to be changed? Are we to be 
stripped of every good old English feel- 
ing and privilege? Are we no longer 
to be suffered to scatter hard words 
around us in our splenetic moments, 
and think ourselves wiser than our 
governors in our vain ones? Are we 
no longer to be permitted to grumble, 
and growl, and complain, and call men 
in office fools, and fancy that they are 
ruining us? Are we to be compelled 
to eat our roast-beef without the mus- 
tard of politics; and to discuss our 
home-brewed, without spicing it with 
sedition ? Must we never more, when 
the fit is on us, flourish our staff, and 
knock a man down here and there, as 
has been the custom time immemorial 
of the less philosophical part of our 
countrymen ? Away with this puling, 
sickly, canting, pettish, ricketty, poli- 
tical dandyism, and let us return to 
the habits of our fathers! We will 
complain, and oppose, ‘and attack, and 
kick up a squabble whenever it suits 
us! Let Ministers show the front of 
Englishmen—let them court a little 
sturdy opposition; it sharpens the 
wit, braces the understanding, and 
prevents both them and Parliament 
from doing very many foolish thi 
Let them essay to catch a little of the 
stern, high, and haughty spirit of 
Pitt,fand not labour to sink themselves 
to that most contemptible of all situa. 
tions—the being without enemies ! 
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LETTER FROM THE REV. JOHN RUSSELL, A. M. 
TO 1 
THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Sir; ‘ 

I Feet myself called upon by the 
concluding paragraph in your late re- 
view of “ the Remains and Memoirs 
of ‘the Rev. C. Wolfe,” to give you, 
without delay, the evidence you re- 

uest as to his claims to the author- 
ip of the lines on the Burial of Sir 

John Moore, upon which you bestow 

such just commendation. : 

As I believe your Magazine was the 
first periodical work in which they ap- 
peared, and as another poem (by some 
mistake ascribed to the same author) 
was published in a subsequent Num- 
ber, I conceive that you are fully en- 
titled to. the fullest satisfaction I can 
give upon the subject. 

', Allow me, sir, however, before I 
roceed, to offer you my thankful ac- 
nowledgments for the cordial and 

liberal spirit of criticism with which 

you have reviewed the Remains of my 
valued and lamented friend. I cannot 
but feel gratified that you so justly 
appreciate his literary and religious 

cter, and that yeu also notice so 
kindly the manner in which I have 
attempted to perform the duty allotted 
to me, in presentirig before the public 
a faithful sketch of his life, and se- 
lect specimens of his well-directed ge- 
nius. 

From the general tenor of your ob- 
servations, I cannot indeed mistake 
the spirit in which you require more 
explicit proof that he was the author 
of the popular lines to which I have 
given a place amongst his poems. I cer- 
tainly hoped that I had so circumstan- 
tially detailed the origin of the poem, 
and the way by which it first got into 
circulation, and that I had supplied 
the corrections, (which I stated to be 
from his own manuscript,) in such a 
manner as plainly to intimate that I 
was writing from my own actual know- 
ledge of the true author. As the claim 
which had been advanced for Lord 
Byron was immediately withdrawn, 
and all other claims had shrunk away 
soon after the publication of the un- 
equivocal statements of Dr Miller, and 
J.S. Taylor, Esq., and the testimony 
of many other highly-respectable 
names, I thought it unnecessary to 


enter into any particular detail of evi- 
dence. It did not, indeed, occur to- 


me to state Mr Wolfe’s own declara- 


tion of himself as the author, in which ~ 


omission I may probably have been 
ewe 6 however, _— now, oi the 

ppiess to give the very proof you 
—_ by assuring you that.Mr 

olfe did actually declare to me, that 
the poem on the Burial of Sir John 
Moore (now printed among his Re- 
mains) was his own composition. He 
wrote it out for me very soon after it 
was completed, expressly avowing hime 
self the author. I can also testify, 
that he made the same declaration 
to many acquaintances in College, 
among whom I have authority, at 
this moment, to name the Rev. C. 
Dickinson, (Chaplain of the Female 
Orphan-House,) one of his most ine 
timate friends. I beg leave, in con 
clusion, to refer to an extract of a let~ 
ter from the Rev. S. O. Sullivan, 
(Chaplain to the R. H. Mil. School, 


_Pheenix Park,) which a in the 
last volume (No. 10) of the Annual 


Biography and Obituary (pages 78 
and 79), in which he states (what I 


had heard him more than once men- 
tion) that the poem alluded to was 
commenced one evening jn his com- 
pany, by Mr Wolfe—that the occa- 
sion which gave rise to it was a 
sage which he had just read aloud for 
him from the Edinburgh Annual Re- 
gister, and that the first and last stan- 
zas were actually composed in the 
course of the same evening, and were 
recited for him by the author before 
he had committed them to paper. The 
other stanzashecompleted within avery 
short time after. I presume it would 
be tedious and unnecessary to accu- 
mulate additional proofs, and that 
enough has been adduced to remove 
every remaining doubt from your mind 
upon the validity of Mr Wolfe’s claims 
as the author of the poem in question. 
I shall not therefore, sir, trespass fur- 
ther upon your than to thank 
you most sincerely for your kind offer 
to insert this letter in your widely- 
circulated and popular Magazine. 

I have the honour to be, your ob- 
liged and faithful servant, 

Joun A. Russet. 
28, Holles-Street, Dublin, 
March 11, 1826. 
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XPH A’EN SYMMOSIOQ KYAIKQN MNEPINIZSOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINONOTAZEIN. 


. PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘’Tis 21GHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
.“€ NoT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
“ BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 


Blue Parlour. 


NORTH—SHEPHERD-—TICKLER—MULLION. 


2 


C. N. ap. Ambr. 


SHEPHERD. 
You may keep wagging that tongue o’ yours, Mr Tickler, till midsummer, 
but I'll no stir a foot frae my position, that the London University, if weel 
and weel conduckit, will be a blessing to the nation. It’s no for me, 
nor the like o’ me, to utter ae single syllable against edication. Take the 

good and the bad thegether, but let a’ ranks ha’e edication. 

TICKLER. 
All ranks cannot have education. 


" MULLION. 
I agree with Mr Tickler, 
* A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring." 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh, man, Mullion! but you're a great gowk! What the mair dangerous 
are ye wi’ your little learning ? There's no a mair harmless creature than your- 
sel, man, amiang a’ the contributors. The Pierian spring! What ken ye about 
the Pierian spring? Ye never douked your lugs intill’t, I’m sure. Yet, gin 
it were onything like a jug o’ whisky, faith, ye wad ha’e drank deep aneuch 
—and then, dangerous or no dangerous, ye might ha’e been lugged awa’ to the 
Poleesh-office,wi a watchman aneath ilka oxter, kickin’ and oe a’ the way, 
like a pig in a string. Haud your tongue, Mullion, about drinkin’ deep, and 
the Pierian spring. 

NORTH. 

James, you are very fierce this evening. Mullion scarcely deserved such 
treatment, 

SHEPHERD. 

Fairce? I’m nae mair fairce than the lave o’ ye. A’ contributors are in a 
manner fairce—but I canna thole to hear nonsense the nicht. Ye may just as 
weel tell me that a little siller’s a dangerous thing. Sae, doubtless it is, in a 
puir hard-working chiel’s pouch, in a change-house, on a Saturday night— 

t no sae dangerous either as mair ot. A guinea’s mair dangerous than a 
shilling, gin you reason in that gate. It’s just perfec’ sophistry a’ thegither. 
In like manner, you micht say a little licht’s a dangerous thing, and therefore 
shut up the only bit wunnock in a poor man’s house, because the room was 
ower sma’ for a Venetian ! Havers! havers! God's blessings are aye God’s 
blessings, though they come in sma’s and driblets. That’s my creed, Mr 
North—and it’s Mr Canning’s too, I'm glad to see, and that o’ a’ the lave o’ 
the enlichtened men in civilized Europe. 

MULLION. 

Why, as to Mr Canning—I cannot say that to his opinion on that subject 

J attach much —— 


SHEPHERD. nad 
Haud your tongue, ye triflin’ cretur—ye maun ha’c been drinkin’ at some 
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o’ your caird-clubs afore you cam to Awmrose’s the nicht. You're unpleasant 

aneuch wlien ye sleep, and snore, and draw your breath:through a wat crink- 

ly cough, wi’ the head o’ ye nid noddin, first ower your back and syne ower 

your breast, then on the tae shouther, and then on the tither—but onything’s 

mair preferable than yerk yerkin’ at everything said by a wiser man than 

y arew, by me, or Mr Canning, or Mr North, when he chuses to illuminate. 
MULLION. 

What will Mr Canning say now about Parliamentary Reform, after that ora- 
tion of his about Turgot and Galileo ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Turkey and Galilee! What care I about such outlandish realms? Keep to 
the point at issue, sir,—the edication o’ the people ; and if Mr Canning does 
not vote wi’ me for the edication o’ the people, confoun’ me gin he'll be Se- 
cretary o’ State for the Hame Department anither Session o’ Parliament. 

MULLION. 
The Foreign Department, if you please, Mr Hogg. 
SHEPHERD. 

O man, that’s just like you. Takin’ haud o’ a word, as if ony rational man 
would draw a conclusion frae a misnomer o’ a word. There's nae distinction 
atween Foreign and Hame Departments. Gin Mr Canning didna ken the state 
o’ our ain kintra, how the deevil, man, could he conduck the hail range o’ in- 
ternational policy ? . 

TICKLER. 

I confess, Mr Hogg, that—— 

SHEPHERD» i 

Nahe o’ your confessions, Mr Tickler, to me. I’m no a Roman priest. 
Howsomever—beg pardon for interrupting you. What's your wull? 

TICKLER. 

I confess that I like to see each order in the state keeping in its own place 

—following its own pursuits—practising its own virtues. 
SHEPHERD. 

Noo, noo, Mr Tickler, ye ken the unfeigned respec I ha’e for a’ your opie 
nions and doctrines. But ye maunna come down upon the Shepherd wi’ your 
generaleezin’. As for orders in the State, how mony thousan’ o’ them are 
there—and wha can tell what is best, to a tittle, for ilka ane o’ them a’ in a 
free kintra? I’ve read in buiks, that there are but three orders in the State— 
the higher, the middle, and the lower orders. Siccan nonsense ! 

MULLION. 

The best authorities—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll no speak anither word the nicht, if that cretur Mullion keeps inter 
ruptin’ folk wi’ that nyaffing voice o’ him in that gate. I say there are, at least, 
three thousand orders in the state—ploughmen, shepherds, ministers, squires, 
lords, ladies, auld women, virgins, weavers, smiths, professors, tailors, 
howdies, bankers, pedlars, tinklers, poets, editors, contributors, manufacturers, 
annuitants, grocers, drapers, booksellers, innkeepers, advocates, writers to the 
W. S., greaves, bagmen, and ten hundred thousand million forbye—and wull 
you, Mr Tickler, presume to tell me the proper modicum o’ edication for a’ 
these Pagan and Christian folk ? 

TICKLER, , 

Why, James, you put the subject in a somewhat new point of view. Goon, 
Mr Mullion, if you please, let us hear James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I ha’e little or naething to say upon the subject, Mr North—only that it is 
not in the power o’ ony man to say what quantum of 4 ony other 
man, be his station in life what it may, ought to , in order to adorn 


that station, and discharge its duties. Besides, different degrees o’ knowledge 

must belong to different men even in the same station ; and I am sure it’s no 

you, sir, that would haud clever chiels ignorant, that they might be on a level 

wi’ the stupid anes o’ their ain class. Raise as high as you can the clever 

chiels, and: the stupid anes will gain a step by their elevation. ’ 
rn 
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TICKLER. 

Why, James, no man knows the character of our rural population better 
than do, and I may be a little prejudiced, say bigotted if you please, on 
the sul of education—so let us hear your sentiments at greater length. ~ 
; SHEPHERD. 

I never like to talk lang on ony subject ; but the truth is, Mr Tickler, that 
kintra folk in Scotland hae a’, or maistly a’, gude education already, and I 
wush to see gude made better. What wull you think, whan I tell you that 
in Ettrick there are three debatin’ societies ? 

TICKLER. 

What the deuce do you debate about ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m no a member o’ ony o’ them, for I’m past that time o’ life. They're a’ 
young chiels ; and they debate about doctrinal points o’ religion and morals, 
and subjects interesting to men as members and heads o’ families. I believe 
that nae harm comes 0 sic societies. They are a’ Calvinistic, and no sceptical 
—but on the contrar, they haud to the Scriptures, and are a’ Bereans in 


practice. 
TICKLER. 
mw, don’t doubt of the authenticity, then—Tom Paine is not their Cory- 
us 





. SHEPHERD. 

Tom Paine! Na, na. They are gude kirk-goers, and keep a sharp ee on 
the minister in the poopit. That’s ae grand distinction, I suspec’, atween 
kintra readers and thinkers, and town anes. Your artisans and mechanics in 
towns, I fear, read wi’ a different intent, and are no happy except when 
doubtin’ and makin holes in the wab o’ their faith—and it’s that that gars me 
anticipate less good frae their improvement. 

NORTH. 

When religion and worldly knowledge go hand in hand, then indeed will 
education benefit all classes ; but in towns, James, they are divorced—ay, re- 
ligion is left out of sight—our philanthropists tell us that it must be trusted to 
every man’s own conscience. 

SHEPHERD. 

And therefore it is forgotten, neglected, droops, and dies. But it’s no sae 
in the kintra ; an unbeliever there would be despised and hated, and nobod 
would trust him—nay, he would be hooted down wi’ hisses and lauchter, an 
outargued by ony auld woman that would yoke till him, till the coof would be 
tongue-tied like a dumbie, 

NORTH. 

James, I love to hear your voice. An Esquimaux would feel himself get- 
ting civilized under it—for there’s sense in the very sound. A man’s character 
speaks in his voice, even more than in his words. These he may utter by 
rote—but his “ voice is the man for a’ that”—and betrays or divulges his pe< 
culiar nature. : 

SHEPHERD. 


I’ve often thocht and felt that, though I dinna recollect ever coming out 
wit. What a weight o’ wisdom in some auld men’s voices! maist as muckle’s 
in their een, or the shake o’ their hoary heads! Years speak in the laigh, quate, 
solemn sound—you hear experience in a verra whusper—and what a lesson in 
ae sich! Ay, Mr North, aften and aften hae I felt a’ that, when sittin’ in a 
corner o’ the room on the same chair wi’ a bit lassie, when I hae chanced to 
hear the gudeman near the ingle speakin’ lown to the wife or weans, in advice 
or ‘admonition. O! but the human voice is a mysterious instrument. 

NORTH. 
Do you like my voice, James? I hope you do. 
SHEPHERD. 

I wad ha’e kent it, Mr North, on the Tower o’ Babel, on the day o’ the great 
hubbub. I think Socrates maun ha’e had just sic a voice—ye canna weel ca’t 
sweet—for it’s ower intellectual for that—ye cauna ¢a’t saft, for even in its 
a igh notes there’s a sort o’ birr, a sort o’ a dirl that betokens power—ye canna 
2 ’t hairsh, for angry as ye may be at times, it’s aye in tune frac the fineness 0 
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; your ear for music—ye canna ca’t sherp, for it’s aye sae na’tral—and flett ‘it 


cud never be, gin you were even gi’en owre by the doctors. It’s maist the only 
voice I ever heard, that you can say is at ance wsive and commanding— 

‘ou micht fear’t, but you maun love’t—and there’s no a voice in all his Ma- 
festy’s dominions, better framed by nature to hold communion with friend or 
foe. But arena ye gayen sair caulded the nicht? for you're hoarse and husky 
—yet that only gars you jirt out the words wi’ additional smeddum, that gies 
an editorial authority to your verra monosyllables, and prophesies a gran” Num- 
ber o’ the Magazine for April. 

NORTH. 
My son, James, you know the weak points of the old man. 
SHEPHERD. 

Filial piety, father—filial piety. O but some voices are just perfectly de- 
testable. There’s your wee bit sma’, thin, peepin’, cheepin,’ chirpin’, wunnel- 
strae bit o’ a vicey, that'll never be at peace—mouth sma,’ teeth sma,’ 
sma’, head sma’, brains sma,’ the cretur himself sma’, sma’—yet heich as 
Tintock in his ain estimation, and hauding up the weel-shaved chin o’ him in 
S maist bardy and impertinent manner, across the table in Mr Blackwood’s 

op. 

, NORTH. 


That contributor, James, is dead. 
SHEPHERD. 
Dead, say ye? The Lord be thanked! Then there’s the skraigh. The chiel 
wi the skraigh makes a soun’ whenever he bursts out a speakin’, like a great 
ig midden pootry fool, purshued by a ggem-cock. The pootry keeps quate 
wi his came, and wattles in a hole till ggemy gies him a spur or twa on the 
hurdies, and then he skraighs out fire and murder, and doon the loan as fast’s 
he can fugy, whiles rinnin’, and whiles fieein’, and whiles atween the twa, 
but a’ the time skraighing till ye may hear him, on a lown day, at every farme 
house in the parish. 
. NORTH. 
That contributor, James, is now in Italy. 
SHEPHERD. ; 
Skraighin in Florence, and Pisa, and Rome, and Napples. But there's a 
hantle mair o’ them besides him in particular. What the deevil sud hinner 
onybody frae modulating their vice, and no terrifyin’ Christian people wi’ sic 
fearfu’ out-breakin’ o’ inhuman soun’s, waur than the nutmeg-graters in Brob- 
dinag ?—Shall I go on wi’ the gamut o’ grievances ? 
NORTH. 


Perge, puer. 
SHEPHERD. 


What think ye o’ the penny trumpet ?>—The penny-trumpeter, qe ken, sir, 


is aye a Whiglet o’ laigh degree—far doon the steps and stairs o’ the pairty— 
set staal” wi’ his. bare soles on the rug. Bur the cretur's just perfectly 
h y—happier than either you or me, Mr North—wi’ his musical instrument 
held to the mouth o’ him, wi’ an air.o’ as meikle grandeur as if he were a 
trumpeter in the Life Guards, and had blawn at Waterloo. The cheeks o’ him 
are puffed up, like twa red apples a wee blistered on the a twee | 
een o’ him are glowering in his head like the last twa oysters left on the boat 
—and then he gives vent to the thochts within him through the penny 
trumpet! A dry, cracket, fushionless, withered, wooden, timmer, tantarara.o’ 
ae single note, that the puir, silly bit Whiglet takes for a tune! a 
NORTH. 
‘I know him, James—I know him. He is Wellington’s t enemy in the 
Edinburgh Review, and about two years ago cut up rralch. ary But ee us 
some more of the squad. . ; 
SHEPHERD. 


What think ye, sir, o’ the lisp and the burr foregatherin’ in ane and the same 
mouth ? You wonder gin he’s an even-down idiot the man you're ing x 
-wha, for 


—the lisp’s sae bairnly ; but you soon begin to suspec a whi y 


burr has a pawky expression that’s no canny ; so finnin’ yourself no very com- 


| 
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fortable between knave and fool, you tak the road, and aff to the Auld Town 
to denner. 
- NORTH. 

James, the toothache, wi’ his venomed stang, has been tormenting me all 
this evening. Excuse my saying but little ; but I am quite in the mood for 
listening, and I never heard you much better. 

SHEPHERD. 

-I’m glad o’t. Some folk when they speak remind me o’ a callant learning to 
y upon the floot. Their tone is gayen musical, but wants vareeity, and 
sweetish, is wersh, like the tone o’ the floot. Then what puffin’ and 
spittin’ o’ wind and water! Mercy on us! ye canna hear the tune for the 
splutter, unless you gang into anither room. What's that, sir, you're pittin’ 
into your mouth ? 

NORTH. 
The depilatory of Spain, James, a sovereign remedy for the toothache. 


SHEPHERD. 


Take # mouthfu’ o’ speerit, and keep whurlin’t aboot in your mouth—dinna’ 


spit it out—but ower wi’t—then anither, and anither, and anither—and nae 
mair toothach in your stumps than in a fresh stab in my garden-paling. 


NORTH. 

James, is my cheek swelled ? 

SHEPHERD. 

’ Let’s tak the cawnel, and hae a right vizy. Swalled! The tae side o’ your 
face, man, is like a haggis, and a’ the colours o’ the rainbow. We maun apply- 
leeches. I daursay Mrs Awmrose has a dizzen in bottles in the house—but if 
no, I'll rin mysel to the laboratory. 

NORTH. 

The paroxysm is past—proceed. 

: SHEPHERD. 

Weel—then there’s the pig-stye style o’ conversation—(though my name 
is Hogg, I'll no blink it)—grunt, bubble, and squeak. The pig-stye-style-o’- 
conversation talker —_— a soo wi’ his snout nuzzlin’ in the dirty straw 
—you kenna weel what he’s searchin’ after. By degrees, he grows into a 
t, but no a.verra muckle or lang ane—a kind o’ intermittent grunt, sic 
as the soo itsel maks as it pits its snout outower the door-way 0’ its stye, 
when it sces the wind or a wanderer gaun past the premises. As the chiel 
waxes warm in ent, then he’s like the soo in full grunt, rampaging 
round and round the stye, like a verra lion o’ the forest. Face him, and he 
gangs sae mad wi’ anger, that the grunt in perfec’ wudness breaks asunder into 

and — as if he were treading down the wee piggies aneath his 
The nonin f gentlemen sitting roun’ the table in the middle chop, 
ise ih a fricht, and, yin down the newspapers, mak for the front-door.— 


Is that contributor dead too, sir? Oh! say that he’s dead too! 
NORTH. 
No, James, I cannot say so. The monster is alive, and was in the shop 
is blessed day. 
SHEFHERD. 


After a’, sir, I dinna ken giw he’s waur to thole than the great big mad 
Heelan-bagpipe. You ken the Captain—and you've heard him speakin. Weel, 
then, just. su a Heelan-bagpipe gane mad, and broken out o’ the mad- 
house, by a dizzen keepers, every one wi’ a strait waistcoat in his 
haun, and the Distracted Drone loupin’ intil No. 17, Prince’s Street, and never 
stoppin till he rowled awa through baith chops, richt into the Sanctum Sanc- 
torum—a’ the while yelling, and shrieking, and groaning a gathering o’ a’ the 
clans o’ the Bulls o’ Bashan. 

NORTH. 

Oh ! James! James! Captain M‘Turk is still alive. Apoplexy has no more 
power over his life than that fall he got last winter out of a fourth-flat win- 
dow. Here he was in the shop this day with his broad —— Gaelic face ; 
and the moment he began to speak, although all the double doors between 


him and us were shut, we thought it was the competition of pipers. We could 
endure him in Glenmore—but oh! James! think of the Captain in an adja- 
18 
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cent room only .twenty feet by fifteen! Several large spiders plumped down 
in terror from the roof, with broken suspensi » on the Leading Article 
and the mouse I have tamed, so that he will ni a.crumb out of our Troy- 
defending right-hand, leapt off the green table in trepidation, as if scared by a 
apa + Sala But are you as difficult to please, James, with faces as 
with voices 


SHEPHERD. 49 
Ten times waur. There's no ae man’s face amang a hunder that I can 
thole. It’s no features, though they’re bad aneuch in » but the ex- 


pression that makes me skunner. ‘There are four kinds 0’ expression mair 
especially odious—concate, cunning, malice, and hypocrisy—and you would 
wonder how prevalent they are in a Christian country. First, Copcate. ‘The 
cretur’s face smirks, and smiles, and salutes you, and seems doing justice to 
your genius. You are put aff your guard, and think him agreeable. But a’ 
at aince, the expression glowers on you, and you see it’s concate. The cauld- 
rifed.cretur has never read a word o’ the Queen’s Wake in his days, and is 
pawtroneezin’ the Shepherd. He nods when you speak, and cries Ha! ha! ha! 
as if you wanted the encouragement o’ him, and the like o’ him—and asks 
you, aiblins, to twa-three potawtoes and a poached egg smoored in speenage 
at sooper, to meet half-a-dozen auld women, a writer o’ sharawds, and some 
misses wi’ albums. That's the concated face. 
NORTH. 

Ex-editers of defunct magazines and journals—briefless advocates, with 

some small sinecure office—authors of pamphlets about canals, rail-roads, aud 


gas-lights, and phrenologers. 
SHEPHERD. 


Ay, end mony mair beside. Second, Cunning. You canna get a steady 
look: 0’ his een, and only the whites e’ them are visible. He's aye wink, 
winkin’, and turning awa his face, aad puing his hat ower his broos. About 
five minutes after you hae answered a question, he refers to your answer, as 
if he had taen it doon in short han’, although at the time he never seemed to 
heed or hear’t—and puts constructions upon wee bit senseless words, that 
served to cke out a sentence into grammar—and draws conclusions as to your 
political, and religious, and moral opinions, frae sic downright havers as a 
man generally speaks in a forenoon in the chop. As for his ain opinions—na, 
na—he’ll no Tet them out—and after askin’ you a hundred ill-mannered ques- 
tions, he pretends to be dull o’ hearin’ when you spier the simplest ane at 
him, or = changes the discourse, or bamboozles you wi’ a vocabulary o° 
mere words, or comes out wi’ the biggest brazen-faced lee that ever crawled 
across a table. A’ the while—oh, man! the face o’ him looks cunnin’, cunnin’ 
—and I could just spit in’t, when I think sic treatment possible frae man to 
man. That's the cunnin’ face. 


NORTH. 
Malice? 
- SHEPHERD. C+ Sipe ef 
_ The corners o’ the mouth drawn doon, sae that the mouth is a curve or a 
crescent. When he lauchs, there’s nae noise, and a kind.o’ toss o’ his head. 
Thé brow just aboon his een’s wrinkled—no furrowed, for only the nobler 
passions plough—but swarmin’ wi’ beggarly wrinkles—a restless, sneerin’, and 
red ee, a wee blude-shot, gayen piescin’, but noo and than wi’ a fegred look, 
and never happy. The nose o’ him raither hyuckit, and aften a drap at the 
neb o't ; for 7 nae that weel, and subject to headaches. He shakes hauns 
wi’ you as if you had the plague; and as for his ain haun, it’s cauld and 
clammy as a bunch o’ cawndle-dowps: The hzil countenance is sickly and 
cadaverous ; and if I’m no mista’en, his breath has a bad smell ; for malice has 
aye a weak digestion, and the puir yellow deevil’s aften sick, sick. 
NORTH. 
Hypocrisy, James? . , ? 
SHEPHERD, ' 


A smooth, smug, oily physiognomy, wi’ lang, lank, black hair. The cheeks 
never muve, nae mair than, gin they were broads; and there is a. preceese 
sedateness about the mouth, that wadna be sae very ugly if you didna kent 
Vor. XIX, 2K 
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was a’ put on for ‘soine end, and contraity to the laws'o" nature. Ft maun be 
contrairy to the laws o’ nature to haud fast ‘the lips o” your mottth like them 
’ a vice in a smiddy ; for the mouth is formed to be aye openin’ and shuttin’ 
ain, and there’s a thoosand o tunities for baitlf'in fhe coorse:o’ a day— 
‘eatin’, drinkin’, talkin’, lauchin’, smilin’, yawnin’, gapin’, ‘starin’ wi’ your 
“mouth open at a strange-lookin’ chiel, or ony ither phenomenon, waitin fo 
onybody gaun to speak, catchin’ flees, girnin’, breathin’, and sleepin’, waukiu’, 
‘or ns and atween the twa, hearkening to a sermon’; in short, I scarcely 
ken when your mouth sudna be either wide or a wee open, savin’ and exceptin’ 
‘when you gang into the dookin’ and try the divin’. 
NORTH. 

‘Hark, hark, James—you have overrun the scent—the hypocrite has stole 
ae eae tallyho—yonder he goes, all in black, round the corner’o’ the 

rk. 


i 


; SHEPHERD. 

* His een are aften a licht grey, like that o’ a twa-dlays-pooked grozet—and 
afraid they may be ‘seen through ; look at him, lo, he half closes them, ‘as if he 
were aye ing, or gaun to pray, ani then lifts them up, wi’ a slawshake or 
‘whawmel o’ the head—lifts them up audaciously 'to Heaven. 

ah NORTH. 

Excuse exterior, James—he is probably a pure-minded, pure-living man. 
SHEPHERD. 

He ‘pure leevin’—the clarty cretur! Just soomin’ in the ‘sensuality o’ ‘ane 
“and a’ 0’ the appeteets ! O man! gin ‘ye but saw him-eatin’! The fat o’ heris 
comes oozing through his cheeks—and the cheek-banes, or the jaw-banes, ‘I 
never could mak out which, make a regular jointlike clunk every mouthfu’ he 
‘devoors. ‘Hehelps himself at ither folk’s tables, wi’ a lang airm, to the sap- 
piest dishes—and never ca’s on the lass for | ead. He’s’nae bread-eater, ‘nor 
potawtoes either—naithin’ but flesh ‘will satisfy the carnal chiél within him— 
‘and afore he's half done denner, what ‘wi’ cleanin’ his han’s on't, and what wi’ 
“dichtin’ his ‘creeshy gab, the towel ‘athort his thees is a’ crumpled up like a 
‘nicht-cap frae an auld gentleman's pow thit wears powther and pomatum. 

NORTH. 

James~James—remember where you cre—no coarseness. 

SHEPHERD. : ' 

Theh to see him sittin’ a’ the time'beside‘the verra bonniest bit lassie in a’ the 
paitty ! Leanin’ his preat, broail, yellow, sweaty cheeks, within ati‘inch of her 

mocent carnations ! Sweet ‘sitiple girl—she thinks him the holiest o’ men— 
and is blind and deaf to his ‘brutalities. ‘O save the lintwhite frae the hoolet’s 
hest ! But the puir bowny boardin’-school lassie has siller—a hantle o’ siller— 
‘thousaniis 0’ poun’s, aiblins five or sax—and in twa-three years ye see her 
.walkin’ by her lane, wi’ a girlish face, but white and sorrowful, leadin’ a tod- 
dlin’ bairn in her hand, and anither visible aneath her breast, nae husband 
near her, to gie her his arm in that condition—nae decent servant lass ‘to help 
her wi’ the wean—but quite her ‘lane, no'very weel dressed, and careless care- 
Jess, épeukin’ ‘to nane she meets, and ‘sauniterin” wi’ a sair heart down the un- 
qquented lanes, and awa’ into’a field to sit down on the ditch-side weepin’, 
‘ her wee boy is chasing the butterflies ‘amony ‘the flowers. 
~ ‘NORTH. 
Look ‘at Tickler and Mullion yonder—playing at backgammon ! 
SHEPHERD. 
_ Safe tis—sae ‘they are! Weel, do ye ken, I never ance heard the rattlin’ 0’ 
the dice the haill time we were speakin’. You was sae enterteenon, Mr North 
—sae elequent—sae iphilocophical. 


¥ 
« 


MULLION. 

That's twa-ggeins, Mr Tickler. Hurra, hurra; hurra! 

- SHEPHERD. 

Od, man, Mullion, to hear ye hurrain’ that gate, ane wald think ye ‘had 
never won onything a’ your lifetinje’dfére. “When you hae been coortin’, did 
ye‘never ‘hear a'saft Jaigh voice saying, “ Oo ay?” And Wid you get tip, ‘and 
pet a han’ that way roun’ ‘your head, and cry, Hurra, ‘hurra, hiurra, like a 


ossack ? 
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MULLION. 2 
> Do-not cut me up any more to-night, James—let us be good friends. I 
paxdon for snoring yestreen—forgive me, or I must go—for your aly 3 
: acaba bins . 


' You're a capital clever chiel, Mullion. [ was just tryin’ to see what effec” 
severity o’ manner and sarcasm wud hae upon you, and I’m content wi’. the 
result 0” the iment.. You see, Mr North, there's Mullion, and_there’s 
millions o’ Mulli@ms in the warld, whenever.he sees me frichtened for him, or 
modest like, which is my natural disposition, he rins in upon me like a terrier 

un to pu’ a badger. t's a’ I get by actin’ on the defensive. Sometimes, 
therefore, as just noo, I change my tactics, and at him open-mouthed, tooth 
anl nail, down wi’ him, and worry him, as if I were a grew and him a bit 
leveret. That keeps him quate for the rest o’ the nicht, and then the Shep. 
herd can tak his swing without let or interruption. 

TICKLER. 
' [have not lost a game at backgammon these five years! 
“ SHEPHERD. , 
_ What a lee! The tailor o’ Yarrow Ford dang ye a’ to bits, baith at mi 
and the dambrod, that day I grupped the sawmont wi’ the wee midge-flee. 
You were perfectly black in the face wi’ anger at the boddy—but he had real, 
scientific genius in him by the gift o’ nature the tailor o’ Yarrow Ford, and, 
could rin up three columns o’ feegures at a time, no wi’ his finger on the 
sclate, but just in his mind’s ee, like George Bidder, or the American laddie 
Colburn. ! 
NORTH. 

_ Gaming is not a vice, then, in the country, James ? 

. SHEPHERD. ‘ 

There’s little or nae sic thing as gamblin’ in the kintra, sir. You'll fin’ a 
pack o’ cairds in mony o’ the houses—but no in them a’—for some gude fa- 
thers o’ families think them the deevil’s buiks, and sure aneuch when ower 
muckle read they begin to smell o’ sulphur and Satan, 

NORTH. 

Why, James, how can old people, a little dim-eyed or so, while an occas 

ional evening away better than at an innocent and cheerful game at cards? 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud your haun’ a wee, Mr North, I’m no saying onything to the reverse. 
But I was sayin’ that there are heads o’ families that abhor cairds, and would 
half-kill their sons and daughters were they to bring a pack into the House, 
Neither you nor me wull blame them for sic savin’ prejudice. 
Calvinistic spirit canna thole to think that the knave o’ spades Should be Tying 
within twa t inches o’ the Bible. The auld stern man wud as soon forgie 
the introduction into the house o’ base ballads o’ sinfu’ love—and wishes 1 
the precincts be pure o’ his ain fire-side. Though I take a ggem o’ whust now 
and then mysel, yet I boo to the principle, and I venerate the adherence till’t 
in the high-souled patriarchs of the Covenant. 4 


NORTH. 
Perhaps such strict morality is scarcely practicable in our present con- 
dition. ry 
SHEPHERD. . 


What, do you mainteen that cairds are absolutely necessary in a puir man’s 
house? Tuts! As for auld dim-eyed people, few o’ them, except they be blin’ 
a thegither, that. canna read big prent We Reerty: specs, and they can aye get, 
at the warst, some bit wee idle Oe to read out aloud to its grannies, without 
expense o’ oil or cawnel, by the heartsome i jo-tignt. Tout geperenly fin’ 
thatauld folk that plays cairds, have been fe. et vO. no muckle 
addicked to thocht—unless they’re greedy, and play for the pool, which is fear- 
some in auld age; for what need they care for twa three brass penny-pieces, 
for ony ither purpose than to buy nails for their coffin? 

NORTH. 

You push the argument rather far, James. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Na, sir. Avarice is a failing o’ auld age sure aneuch—and shouldna be fed 
by the Lang Ten. I’m aye somewhat sad when I see folk o’ eighty haudin’ 
up the trumps to their rheumy een, and shaking their heads, whether they wul? 
or 40, ower a gude anda bad haun alike. Then, safe on us! only think o ther 
cheatin’—revokin’— and marking mair than they ought wi the counters! 

NORTH. 
The picture is strongly coloured ; but could you not paint another less re- 
volting, nay, absolutely pleasant, nor violate the truth of nature ? 
SHEPHERD. 
« I’m no quite sure. Perhaps I micht. In anither condition o’ life—in towns, 
and among folk o’ a higher rank, I dinna deny that I hae seen auld leddies 
playing cards very composcdly, snd without appearin’ to be doin’ onything that’s 
wrang. Before you judge richtly o’ ony ae thing in domestic life, you maun 
understan’ the hail constitation-o’ the economy. Noo, auld leddies in towns 
dress somewhat richly and superbly, wi’ ribbons, and laces, and jewels even, 
‘and caps munted wi’ flowers and feathers ; and I’m no blamin’ them—and then 
they dine out, and gang to routes, and gie dinners and routes iv return, back 
to hunders o’ their friends and acquaintance. Noo, wi’ sic a style and fashion 
0’ life as that, caird-playing secms to be somewhat accordant, if taken in mo~ 
deration, and as a quiet pastime, and no made a trade o’, or profession, for sake 
o’ filthy lncre. I grant it harmless; and gin it maks the auld leddies happy, 
what richt hae I to mint ony objections ? God bless them, man ; far be it frae 
me to curtail the resources 0’ auld age. Let them play on, and all I wish is, 
they may never lose either their temper, their money, nor their natural rest. 
NORTH. 

And I say God bless you, James, for your sentiments do honour to huma- 
nity. 

SHEPHERD. 

As for young folks~lads and lasses, like—when the gudeman and his wife 
are gaen to bed, what's the harm in a ggem at cairds? It’s a chearfu’, noisy 
sicht o’ comfort and confusion. Sic luckin’ into ane anither’s haun’s! Sic 
fause shufflin’! Sic unfair dealin’! Sic winkin’ to tell your pairtner that ye 
liae the king or the ace! And when that wunna do, sic kickin’ o ‘shins and 
treadin’ on taes ancath the table—aften the wrang anes! Then down wi’ your 
haun’ o’ cairds in a clash on the bread, because you've ane ower few, and the 
coof maun lose his deal! ‘Then what gigglin’ amang the lasses! What ami- 
cable, nay, love-quarrels, between pairtners! Jokin’, and jeestin’ and tauntin’, 
and toozlin’—the cawnel blawn out, and the soun’ o’ a thousan’ kisses! That’s 
eaird-playing in the kintra, Mr North ;-and whare’s the man amang ye that 
wull dans to say that it’s no a pleasant pastime o’ a winter’s nicht, when the 
snaw is cumin’ doon the lum, or the speat’s roarin amang the mirk mountains ? 

NORTH. 
Wilkie himself, James, is no more than your equal. 
SHEPHERD. 

O man, Mr North, sir, my heart is wae—my soul’s sick—and my spirit’s 

wrathfu’, to think o’ thae places in great cities which they ca’-—Hells ! 
NORTH. 

Thank Heaven, my dear James, that I never was a gambler—nor, except 
once, to see the thing, ever in a Hell. But it was a stupid and passionless 
night—a place of mean misery—altogether unworthy of its name. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m glad you never went back, and that the deevil was in the dumps; for 
they say that some nichts in thae Hells, when Satan and Sin sit thegither on ae 
chair, he wi’ his arm roun’ the neck o’ that Destruction his daughter, a hor- 
rible temptation invades men’s hearts and souls, drivin’ and draggin’ them on 
to the doom o’ everlasting death. - 

Pat aol NORTH. 
ee language, James—many good and. great men have shook the cl- 
w. 


SHEPHERD. 
Come, come now, Mr North, and dinna allow paradox to darken or obscure 
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the bright licht o’ your great natural and acquired understandin’. ‘ Good 
and great” are lofty epithets to bestow on ony man that is born o’ a woman— 
and if ony such there have been who delivered themselves up to sin, and 
shame, and sorrow, at the ggeming-table ; let their biographers justify then— 
it will gie me pleasure to see them do’t—but such examples shall never con» 
found my judgment o’ right or wrang. “ Shake the elbow indeed!” What 
mair does a parricide do but ‘ shake his elbow,” when he cuts his father’s 
throat? The gamester shakes his elbow, and down go the glorious oak trees 
planted two hundred years ago, by some ancestor who loved the fresh smell o” 
the woods—away go—if entail does no forbid—thousands o’ bonny braid acres, 
ance a’ ae princely estate, but now shivered down into beggarly parshels, while 
the Auld House seems broken-hearted, and hangs down its head, when the in- 
fatuated laird dies or shoots himself. Oh, man! is nae it a sad thocht to 
think that my leddy, aye sae gracious to the puir, should hae to lay down her 
carriage in her auld age, and disappear frae the Ha’ into some far-aff town-or 
village, perhaps no in Scotland ava’, while he, that should hae been the heir, 
is apprenticed to a writer to the signet, and becomes a money-scrivener i’ his 
soul, and aiblins a Whig routin’ at a public meetin’ about Queens, and Sla- 
very, and Borough Reform, and Cautholic Emancipation, and—— ; 
NORTH. 
No politics, James, if you love me. No politics, my dear Shepherd. 
SHEPHERD. 

I ance dreamed I was in ane o’ thae Hells. Wud you like to hear my 

dream ? : 
NORTH. , 

See, Mullion and Tickler are at the dice again !—Yes, James. 

SHEPHERD. 4 

Oh, man! but they look ugly the noo, baith o’ them. Only see Mullion’s 
een—how gleg and glowrin’ in perfec greed and glory—for he’s evidently got~ 
ten the better just noo—and the hail being o’ the cretur is made up 0’ avarice, 
and vanity, and a’ freenship for Tickler dead in his heart. Sin’ a game o’ 
backgammon for half-a-crown can produce a’ that upon sic a real worthy chiel 
as the Secretary—think o’ what they ca’ hawzard for thousands o’ gold gui- 
neas, and bars o’ solid bullion ! 

NORTH. 

But the dream, James, the dream ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I faund mysel suddenly, without warnin’ and without wonder, (for wha 
wonders at changes even in the laws o’ nature hersel in dreams?) in a lamp- 
lighted ha’, furnished like a palace, and fu’ o’ weel-dressed company, the feck 
o’ them sittin’ round a great green central table, wi a’ the peraphernalia o° 
destruction, and a’ the instruments o’ that dreadfu’ trade. i 

NORTH. 
You did not, I hope, James, recognize any of our friends there ? 
SHEPHERD. 

No, sir, I did not—yet although a’ the faces were new to me, I didna feel 
as if they were new ; but I joined amang them without askin’ questions wha 
they were, and was in a manner whirl’d about in the same vortex. 

NORTH. 

James, you surely did not play ? 

SHEPHERD. 


Nae questions. Some o’ the company I took a likin’ to—fine, young; tall, — 


elegant chiels—some o’ them wi black stocks, like officers out o’ regim 

—and, oh! sir, wad you believe it, twa three that I was sure were o’ the 
clergy—and ane or twa mere bairns, that couldna be aboon saxteen—a’ these, 
and ithers beside, I felt my heart warm towards, and melt too wi’ a sensation 
maist sickenin’ o’ kindness and pity, for although they tried to be merry and 
careless, atween the chances 0’ the game, their een and their features betrayed 


the agitation o’ their souls; and I couldna but-wonder why the puir delu 
creatures pat themsels voluntarily into sic rackin’ misery. 
NORTH. 
These were the pigeons of your vision, James. 


‘ 
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mst SHEPHERD. 

Mixed amang these were snany mianersees men, wi naithin’ verra ken- 
speckle about them, but a steady dour look no to be penetrated, and a callqus 
-eruelty in their e’en, sic as I ance observed among a knot o’ Englishers at an 
execution in Kmbro’, who aye kept whisperin’ to ane anither, when the Forger 
was stannin’ on the scaffold, and then lookin’ at him, and then rather lauchin’ 
-—though he had been ane o’ their ain-gang afore condemnation. , 
NORTH. 

Greeks, James, Greeks. 

Is SHEPHERD. 

Then, oh sir! oh sir! only think on’t ; white silvery-haired heads belang- 
ing to men atween seventy and eighty years 0’ age, or perhaps ayont four- 
seore, were interposed amang the sitters round that terrible table. Some o’ 
these auld men had as reverend countenances as ony elder o’ the kirk—high 
and intellectual noses and foreheads—some wi’ gol-mounted specs—and the 
held the cairds in their haun’s just as if they had been Bibles, wi’ grave an 
solemn—ay, even pious expression. And ever and anon great shoals o’ siller 
-were hecomin’ theirs, whic they scarcely pretended to look at—but still they 
continued and continued playin’, like images. 

NORTH. 
No dream that, James. You must have been ina Hell. 
SHEPHERD. 
y (Whisht., But a’ the scene began to break up into irregularity ; for the 
soul in sleep is like a ship in an arm o’ the sea among mountains. The wund 
comes a hundred opposite airts, and gin she hasna’ let drap her anchor, (equi- 
valent to the soul lying dreamless, ) she has sair wark to get back to the open 
sea. 
NORTH. 
The police-officers, I presume, broke your dream. 
SHEPHERD. 

No, Mr North, it was finally my ain distracted spirit that kicked and spur- 
red itsel’ awake—but you shall hear. The goblins a’ began to rage without 
ony apparent cause, and the hail pairty to toss about like trees in a storm, 
frae the bairns to the auld men. And a’ at ance, there was the flash and the 
crack o’ a pistol, and a bonnie fair-hair’d boy fell aff his chair a’ in a low, for 
the discharge had set him on fire—and bluidy, bluidy was his pale face, as 
his ain brither lifted his suattered head frae the floor. 

NORTH. 

My God, James, did you not awake then ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Awake! I didna’ ken I was sleepin’. I wush I had, for it was a dismal 
hour. Nane o’ the auld grey-headed men moved a muscle—but they button- 
ed up their pouches—and tuk their great-coats aff pegs on the wa’, and with- 
out speakin’ disappeared. Sae did the lave, only wi’ fear and fright—and nane 
but me and the twa brithers was left—brithers, I saw, they were, for like were 
‘as twa flowers, the ane o’ which has had its stalk broken, and its head 
withered, while the ither, although unhurt, seems to droop apd mourn, and 
to hae lost maist o’ its beauty. 

NORTH. 
£ There is truth—sad truth in dreams. 
SHEPHERD. 

i heard him ravin’ about his father and his mother, and the name o’ the 
place the auld folk lived in—and ane he ca’d Caroline! His dead brither’s 
sweetheart ! We were on our knees beside the corpse, and he tore open the 
waistcoat and shirt, and put his hand to his brither’s breast, in mad despera- 
tion.’ hope to feel the heart beatin’. But the last sob was sobbed—and then 
he looked up in my face, and glowered at me like ane dimented, and asked me 
wha I was, and if it was me that had killed William. A’ the time our knees 
were dabbled in. the bluid—and a thousan’ ghaistly lichts, and shapes, and 
faces, wavered afore my een, and I was sick as death. 

TICKLER. 

What the deuce are you two talking about there, and,what’s the matter with 

the Shepherd, his face is as white as a sheet ? 
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. SHEPHERD. i ot of ' ot 7o0s 

4 cried out'to the puir fellow that I was the Ettrick Shepherd, and wud: 
tak him to Eltrive, awa’ fra‘a’ the horrors 0’ Heli and Satan. And:then I 
thochit, “‘ Oh, dear !—oh, dear !—what wud I gie if this were but..a bluidy 
dream.!”—And thank God, a dream it was, for I brake through the trammels 
o’ sleep wi’ a groan, and a shriek, and a shiver, and:a shudder, and a 
a happy man was I to see the sweet ‘calm moon in the midnight lift, and to 
hear the murmur o’ ‘the Yarrow glidin’ awa’ through the silent beauty:o’ re- 
posin’ Nature. 

J NORTH. pif 

James, you have affected me—But let us think no more about iti—Have 

you heard Master Aspull, James? 
SHEPHERD. : 

Weel, as sure’s ony thing, Mr North, yon’s a maist extraordinar prodigy. 
He's music personified. His entire soul is in’ his ear, and yon wee bait. 
spired han’s o’ his mysteriously execute the bidding 0’ the genius within, and 
at aince delight and astonish. 


NORTH. 

Why don’t young ladies perform on the piano better than they usually-do, 

think ye, James? Do you generally admire their singing? itqolyy 
SHEPHERD. 

Me admire the singing o’ the Edinburgh leddies? They hae neither taste 
nor feeling—all taucht singers, after some parteclar moddle for ilk ‘parteclar 
tune, which they stick to like grim death, without e’er askin’ questions, like 
a parcel o’ mockin’ birds. Nae bursts:o’ native feeling, inspired at the moment 
by some turn in the strain—nae sudden pawthos to bring the tear into your 
ee—nae lively liltin’ awa like a rising laverock, when the hyam should bri 
in the sunshine o’ the soul’s expanding joy—nae plaintive pause, maist.likesa 
faint, and then a dying away o the life o’ soun’ into a happy and a holy death 
—but everlastingly the same see-saw—the same stap at the footo’ the hill, and 
the same scamper up—the same ‘helter-skelter across the flat, and the same 
cautious ridin’ down the ry declivities. In short, their singing’s perfectly 
tiresome, and gin it wervna that I ken them ‘itherwise, I should believe that 
they had nane o’ them ony souls! 

TICKLER- r 

Of all the staring troopers on the street I ever beheld in any metropolis; the 
Edinburgh ladies (old, young, and middle-aged) are the most bare-faced and 
shameless. Is there anything remarkable in my appearance? - Es 

SHEPHERD. 

Naething ava, except your hicht and handsomeness,. your fine ruddy cheeks - 
and silvery locks—a star seen through a snow-cloud. 

TICKLER. . 

All their-eyes, black, blue, grey, and green, from the small blear to the great 
goxugle, are thrust into my face. ‘Some ladies look as they threatened to bite 
me—others ate only hindered, by the power of a good early education, ‘from 
falling on my neck and kissing me—some, with open mouths, are lost in asto- 
nishment, and, forgetting all the world but me, capsize the dandies—others go 
mincing by with suppressed titter or leering langh—but not one of them all (and 
I mention ‘the fact not in spite, but the deepest humility) ‘passes by without 
making me the sole object of her ken. I wish ‘to ‘have ‘the cause.of all this 
explamed—what -have I'said >—what ‘have I done ?—or.am I, in good truth, 
the most extraordinary-looking man that has yet agent in the world, and 
doomed to universal wonder ali the'tlays of my life 

SHEPHERD. “f 

Baith pairties are to blame. You see, Mr Tickler, you haud your head, as 

I ‘observed, ower ‘heigh—pane better entitled to do sae—and I've seen you 
mysel, wi’ “a lang hat-crape hanging down your back, when you iwasnarin 
murnins—that ‘surtout is very -yelegant, but no \common on‘a man ‘0’ -sixty-— 
ou ‘tiever walk ‘slower ‘than’ sax miles‘an hour,:and ‘that stick er cane o’ yours 
1 kthispeste ina crowd, and would gie a clour ona man’s ‘head:aneuch torpro- 
duce a phrenological faculty. A’ thae things pitten:thegether, and ithers: be+ 
sides, justifies the leddies, to a certam extent, o’ their glowerin’ ; but still 
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they’re muckle to blame, for naething,can justify impudence and immodesty, 
@ man canna help haeing curious ts about a woman. whom he never 
saw atween the een afore, when she comes glowerin’ up to his very nose, wi’ 
her handkerchief in her hand, just like a hizzie gaun to hang up a clout on a 
peg. and you hae to jump backwards to save yourselves frae rinnin’ foul o’ 
ane anither, like twa cutters o’ Leith smacks in the Roads. 
NORTH. 
I am so.seldom on the streets, that I am no judge of the charges you bring 
inst my fair towns-women I love them with such a fatherly affection, that 
ey may stare at me without offence ; for I shall put it all down to the credit 
of my crutches. 
MULLION. 
I should like to have been t’other day at the shooting of the elephant. 
TICKLER. 

Well, I should not. The murder read hideously. His death was neces- 

sary—but it was bunglingly inflicted. 
NORTH. 

I could not but be amused with my friend Brookes’ letter in the newspa- 
pers, assuring the public that he had not eat soup made of part of the putrid 
elephant. A surgeon may do anything of that sort with impunity—and Brookes 
is a first-rate surgeon. 

TICKLER. 
I had no idea he was so sensitive. Elephant-fect are excellent.—Experto 


erede Roberto. 
SHEPHERD. 


Tidbits ! How are they dressed, Mr Tickler ? Like sheep’s-head and trot- 
ters, I presume. A capital dish for a Sabbath dinner, elephant-head and trot- 
ters. How mony could dine aff’t ? 

TICKLER. 

What a prime Mart, James? 

SHEPHERD 

What black puddins ! and oh! man, what tripe! Only think o’ the leddy’s 
hood.and monyplies!—Then the marrow-banes! A‘ fu’, it seems, o’ a sort 0’ 
fluid, doubtless strang, and sappy, and esculent, and to be eaten wi’ bread and 
a spoon. I’m gettin hungry—I've a great likin for wild beasts. Oh man! gin 
we had but wolves in Scotland ! 

TICKLER. ' 

Why, the: would make you om mee attend a little better to your own 
business. How could you visit Edinburgh and Ambrose, if there were wolves 
in the Forest ? 

SHEPHERD. 


I wadna grudge a score o’ lambs in the year—for the wolves wou'd only 
raise the price o’ butcher’s meat—they wou’d do nae harm to the kintra. What 
grand sport, houndin’ the wolves in singles, or pairs, or flocks, up yonder 
about Loch Skene ! 

TICKLER. 


What think you of a few tigers, James ? 
SHEPHERD. ‘ 
The royal Bengal Teegger is no indigenous in Scotland, as the wolves was in 
ancient times ; and that’s ae reason against wushin’ to hae him amang us. Let 
the Alien Act be held in operation against him, and may he never be natu- 


raleezed ! 
. TICKLER. 
What, would you be afraid of a tiger, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Would I be afraid o’ a , Timothy? No half as afeard as you wad be 
Faith, I wadna gules gien a jug.o’ toddy to see ane piey spang ape 

you frae a distance o' twenty ere and wi’ a ones set o’ his paw on that 
pow o’ yours, that ye haud so heigh, fracture your skull, dislocate your neck, 


erack your spine, and ye play tapsalteery ower a precipice into a jungle 
wllere dhe ~ had fis bloody den. 
TICKLER. 


Would you give no assistance—lend no helping hand, James ? 
14 
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‘ > SHEPHERD. - 


Oo aye, me and some mair wad come to the place, ina week or twa, -when 
‘we were sure the teegger had ch his feedin’ grun’, and wad collec the 
banes for Christian burial. But wad you be afraid o’ teeggers, Timothy? 

NORTH. 

I once did a very foolish thing in the East Indies to a tiger. I was out 
shooting snipes, when the biggest and brightest royal tiger I have ever faced 
before or since, rose up with a roar like thunder, eyeing me with fiery eyes, 
and tusks half a-foot long, and a tail terrific to dwell upon, either in memory 
or imagination. ; 

SHEPHERD. 
’ I didna ken there had been snipes in the East Indies ? 
NORTH. 

Yes, and sepoys likewise. The tiger seemed, after the first blush of the bu- 
siness, to be somewhat disconcerted at the unexpected presence of the future 
Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine ;.and, in a much more temperate growl, ré~ 
-quested a parley. I hit him right in the left eye, with number 7, and the dis- 
tance being little more than five paces, it acted like ball, and must have touched 
the brain—for never surely did Royal Tiger demean himself with less dignity or 
discretion. He threw about twenty somersets, one after the other, without in- 
termission, just as you have seen a tuml?er upon a spring-board. I thought I 
should have died with laughing. Meanwhile, I reloaded my barrel—and a 
wild peacock starting from cover, I could not resist the temptation, but gave 
away a chance against the tiger, by firing both barrels successfully against the 
Bird of Juno. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’ve heard you tell that story a thousan’ times, Mr North; but ye’ll pardos 
-me for sayin’ noo, what I only look’d before, that it’s a downright lee, without 
ae word o' truth in’t, na’ even o’ exaggeration. You never killed a teegger wi’ 
snipe-shot. 

NORTH. 

Never, James—but I rendered him an idiot or a madman for the rest of his 

life. But what do you think, James, about legislating for brute animals? + 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s out o’ the range o’ my abeelities. I ken naething about legislation. 
But I do ken something about humanity—and cruelty to the dumb creation 

-is practical blasphemy, and will not go unpunished. Perhaps, now that you 
ax me, it’s better to teach it down, and fleech it down, and preach it down, 
than fine it down, or imprison it down—and ae Chalmers is worth a thou- 
ban’ Martins. 
TICKLER. 

Habits of cruelty terminate almost of necessity in atrocious crimes. Th 
carter who brutally flogs his horse will beat his wife. — 

SHEPHERD. 

What can ye say to a very puir blackguard, not worth ten shillings, who 
has coft the leevin’ skeleton o a horse for half-a-crown, that he may get a 
week’s wear and tear out o't? He maun thump it, or it winna gang. 
chiel may be sellin’ sawt or bread, or some ither lawful eatables, and tryin’ 
to manteen a family. It’s a sair sight to behold the raw and bloody skeleton, 
but what can ye do? Is your conscience perfectly secure, when you tak’ the 
ragged deevil afore a magistrate, and fine him out o’ his starvin’ wife’s and 
weans’ support ? Mind that I’m no arguin’—I’m only askin’ a question—nor 
do I want ony answer. But when you see a weel-fed hulkin’ fallow, savage 
for nae reason at a’, against. the beasts entrusted to him, knock him doon wi’ 
a stick or a stane aff the causeway—and if you fractur’ his skull, and he binna 
married, you've performed a good action, and by takin’ the law into your ain 
hand, done the state some service. 

NORTH. 


Much evil is done the cause of humanity by indiscriminate and illogical abuse 


of pursuits or recreations totally dissimilar. I doubt if any person can be 
Vor XIX. 35 
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really humane in heart, unless really sound in head. ‘You hear people talk 
of angling as cruel. 
SHEPHERD. 


Fools—fools—waur than fools. It’s a maist jnnoeent, posted, moral, and 
religious amusement. Gin I saw a fisher gruppin’ creelfu’ after creelfu’ o” 
trouts, and then flingin’ them a’ awa amang the heather and the brackens on 
his way hame, I micht begin to suspec’ that the idiot was by nature rathet 
savage. But, as for me, I send presents to my freen’s, and devour dizzens on 

i every week in the family—maistly dune in the pan, wi’ plenty o” 
fresh-butter and roun’ meal—sae that prevents the possibility o’ cruelty in 
my fishin’, and in the fishin’ o’ a’ reasonabie creatures. 

' NORTH. 
It seems fox-hunting, too, is cruel. 
SHEPHERD. 

_To wham ? Is’t cruel to dowgs, to feed fifty or sixty o’ them on crackers and 
ither sorts o’ food, in a kennel like a Christian house, wi’ a clear burn flowin’ 
through’t, and to gie them twice a-week, or aftner, during the season, a brat- 
tlin’ rin o’ thretty miles after a fox? Is that cruelty to dowgs ? 

NORTH. 

But the fox, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

. . We'll come to the fox by and by. Is’t cruel to horses, to buy a hundred o’” 
them for ae Hunt, rarely for less than a hundred pounds each, and aften for 
five hundred, to feed them on five or sax feeds 0’ corn per diem—and to gie 
them skins as sleek as satin—and to gar them nicher wi’ fu’ness o’ bluid, sae 
that every vein in their bodies starts like sinnies—and to gallop them like 
‘deevils in a hurricane, up hill and down brae, and loup or, soom canals and’ 
rivers, and flee ower hedges, and dykes, and palings, like birds, and drive crash- 
in’ through woods like elephants or rhinoceroses—a’ the while every coorser 
flingin’ fire-flaughts frae his een, and whitenin’ the sweat o’ speed wi’ the 
foam o’ fury—I say, ca’ you that cruelty tae horses, whan the Hunt charge 
-with all their chivalry, and plain, mountain, or forest, are shook by the qua- 
drupedal thunder ? 


But the fox, James ? 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 
We'll come to the fox by and by. Is’t cruel to men to inspirit wi’ a ram- 
in’ happiness five score o’ the flower o’ England or Scotland’s youth, a’ 
wi caps and red coats, and whups in their haun's—a troop of lauchin’, tearin’, 
tallyhoin’, “ wild and wayward humourists,” as the Doctor ca’d them the 
tither Sunday ? : 
~ NORTH. 
I like the expression, James. 

SHEPHERD. 
*- So do I—or I would not have quoted it, But it’s just as applicable to aset 
<4 outrageous ministers, eatin’ and drinkin’, and guffawin’, at a Presbytery 

ner. 


But the fox, James ? 


NORTH, 


, SHEPHERD. 

-.. We'll come to the fox by and by.. Is’t cruel to the lambs, and leverets, and 
geese, and turkeys, and dyucks, and patricks, and wee birds, and ither animal 
eatables, to kill ihe fox that devoors them, and keeps them in perpetual het 
water ? 

NORTH. 
But the fox, James ? 


SHEPHERD. 


Deevil take baith you and the fox—I said that we would come to the fox by 
~and by. Weel, then, wha kens that the fox is na away snorin’ happy afore 
the houn’s? I hae nae doubt he is, for a fox’s no sae complete a coward as to 
think huntin’ cruel, and his hail nature is then on the alert, which in itsel is 
happiness. Huntin’ him prevents him fa’en into languor and ennui, and 
growin’ ower fat on how-towdics. He’s no killed every time he’s hunted. 
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-" Noarn. ‘ "rth 
Why, James, you might write for the Annals of Sporting. 

i t SHEPHERD. 

So I do sometimes—and mair 0’ ye than me, I jalouse ; but I was gaun to 
ask ye, if ye could imagine the delicht o’ a fox gettin’ into an undiggable earth, 
just whien the leadin’ houn’ was at his hainches? Ae sie moment is anevch to 
repay half an hour’s draggle th: the dirt, and he éan lick himsel clean at 
his leisure, far ben in the cranny o' the reck, and come out a’ tosh and tidy by 
the first dawn o’ licht, to snuff the mornin’ ait, and visit the distant farm-house 
before Partlet has left her perch, or Count Crow lifted his head from beneath 
his oxter on his shed-seraglio. F 

NORTH. 


Was ye ever in at a death ?—Is not that eruel ? 
P SHEPHERD. 

De you mean in at the death o’ ae fox, or the death o’ 100,000 men and 
60,000 horses? The takin’ o’ a Brush, or a Borodino ? ; 

NORTH. 

My dear James, thank ye for your argument. As one Chalmers is worth a 

thousand Martins, so is one Hogg worth a thousand Chalmerses. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ane may weel lose patience, to think o’ fules being sorry for the death o’ a 
fox. When the jowlers tear him to pieces, he shows fecht, and gangs aff in @ 
snarl. Hoo could he die mair easier >and for a’ the gude he has ever dune, or 
was likely to do, he surely had leeved lang aneuch. 

TICKLER. 

No man who can ride, and afford to keep a hunter or two, ever abused fox 
, hubting. The English clergy are partial to it, and sometimes partake of the 
pastime. Out Scottish ministers are too poor, and consequently content thems 
selves with shooting or angling—especially the latter. 

SHEPHERD. 

And the unfairest o’ a’ fishers that ever flogged water! Rather than that 
you should fish a fine pool, when they are afraid you'll gang by them, gin they 
taigle at it themsels, ministers ‘ll no scruple to fling in turf torn frae the bank, 
to mak the water ower drumlie for the flee! Isna that mean and greedy? But 
ministers aye fish for the pat, and the gutsy weans. 

TICKLER. 

I know one minister, James, over in the kingdom of Fife, who would give 
the devil hiniself fair play at 2 match of angling ; and that, considering his 
eloth and calling, glorifies his character as a sportsman. 

SHEPHERD. 

I ken wha you mean. Gin a’ ministers were like him, Satan wad never 
daur to show his face in Scotland, frae ae end o’ the week to the ither. For 
he canna stand integrity and the bauld face o’t, but rins aff wi’ his tail atween 
his legs, and never keeks ower his shouther till he has got back to the mouth 
o’ his kennel, and gets the imps to rub him wi’ sulphur; for the Deevil or Dog 
0’ Hawdes has aye the distemper. 

TICKLER. 

The idiots, too, tell you that — is the worst of all cruelty. Tom 

Crib’s health, if you please, Shepherd. 
SHEPHERD. 

I hae na the least objection. I’m no a fechtin’ man, and ken naething 
about pugilism. But twa stout young fallows daudin ane anither about for 
ati hour wi’ their neives, is no at a’ like a dizzen deevils o’ bill-dowgs itt suc- 
eession, tearin’ the nose, and lips, and tongue o’ a bill. The man wor bn 
that the boxing’s the warst o’ the twa, is just a damned idiwut—and 
be tain afore a magistrate, and fined roundly, or sent to the treadmill, for an 
unprincipled, irreligious, and maist ummatural leear. 

. ' TICKLER. ’ 

What, James, do the Forest-lads ever take a turn-up at a fair or wede 


ding ? ; 
SHEPHERD. 
Ower aften—peace is best. But I ne’er heard: fechtin’ ca’d cruel about the 
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Border. They do gie ither desperate palks—baith up and down—for they’re 
no nice that way ; but gin there be ony cruelty in the business 0” a black ee 
and a bloody nose, our folk are sae stupid that they hae never yet fand it 

‘out. -It’s a’ cant and effeminacy. 
NORTH. 

' There is a good deal of ignorance in it. Many people have from their youth 
up been unaccustomed to all athletic exercises—and to them a box on the ear 
is a very awful concern. But they will lie back, three in a post-chaise, with 
‘heavy luggage, and miry up-hill roads, and snore through a fifteen mile-stage 
of a stormy winter night, without once thinking of the spavined, and wind- 
galled, od foundered pair of dying hacks, that have dragged them to a fat 
supper, and a warming-pan’d bed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Farmers’ horses are a very happy class of people—hard workit to be sure, 
and at times sair gallopped, when master or man has had a drap ower much ; 
but weel fed and fodder’d, and treated like brithers. Cows, too, are very 
happy—and saw ye ever the like o’ calves wi’ their tails up, and covin wi’ their 
buddin’ foreheads, and funkin wi’ their hind-legs, till they’re breathless on 
the knowe? The rural brute-population are happy. We farmers and shep- 
herds mak them sae—or rather we help—for nature pours happiness into the 
an o’ a’ creturs, and they a’ enjoy life till the inevitable but unapprehend- 

y: 





NORTH. 

How much pleasanter, James, this our little partie quarré, than yesterday’s 
lumbering dinner-throng ? There could not have been fewer than twenty ? 

-* SHEPHERD. 

I agree wi’ you, sir. It’s just the maist difficult thing in a’ this world to ken 
hoo to keep up a conversation in a mixed pairty. Out o’ ony dizzen there’s 
aye three or four sure to poishon the evening. Ae cretur begins upon paintin’, 
— . the Director-general, for I like to hear him—and keeps deavin’ 
ye wi his buttery touches, and the Exhibition, frae the time o’ the cheese and 

speerits, a’ the way on, without interruption, to that o’ the porter and red 
herrings. No anither topic the hail nicht but paintin’. A’ the lave o’ us clean 
lose the power 0’ utterance, and sit fillin’ up tumbler after tumbler maist dis- 
consolately, the toddy having lost a’ taste, and a’ power o’ fuddlin’, except 
mere stupefication o’ the head. 

TICKLER. 

Or some infernal idiot begins upon Political Economy, and to his own refu- 
tation, without any demand, gives you a supply of raw material that fills the 
whole room with the smell of hides, blubber, and barilla. You might think 
him one of the “‘ Twa Stirks,” that, in absence of the Stot, mislead the Scots- 
man. The dolt drivels his way between truism and paradox, feeble and fum- 
bling, and with the intellect of a sticket man-milliner. 

, NORTH. 

With the exception of about half-a-dozen, one or two of whom are of doubt- 
ful claims, all these gentry are the most vulgar and most vapid of praters and 
scribblers. Incapable of comprehending any ordinary and every-day subject, 
and knowing that they would expose themselves to detection and ridicule the 
moment they presumptuously opened mouth in company on such topics as 
gentlemen of education usually converse about, they think to shroud their 
imbecility and ignorance in—Science, the science of Political Economy ! 

TICKLER. 
- O the hideous jabber of the foolish-knaves! But be you strong of stomach, 
and, as the Shepherd would say, dinna seunner—keep down your rising gorge 
—<crutinize the paltry prate of the pretenders+—and you find them ignorant 
even of the common rules of arithmetic. They would fain fling flour in 
your eyes—or knock you down with a bar of bullion—but strip their tongues 
of this jargon, translate the gabble into English, and the would-be Malthus, 
or Ricardo, or Tooke, or Muthet, or Buchanan, stares round the comparty with 
his vacant an:l nonplussed eyes, and then vainly tries to recover the balance 
» Of power by an undue absorption of the circulating medium. 
. . 
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NORTH. : 

In short, you laugh the man of Science into a sulky drunkard, and he and 
his Principles and Elements of Political Economy lie snoring together below 
the mahogany, till getting offensive, mine host in the chairman from the 
corner, and bundling him into the vehicle, the room is ventilated, 
= in this case infinitely more advantageous than import, and society bene= 
fitted by getting suddenly off hand so much native produce and raw material 
—to say nothing of Dugald and the carrying trade. , 

SHEPHERD. 

Ha, ha, ha!—I canna help lauchin’, it souns sae comical. I ken naithin’ 
about Political Economy—but I hae observed ae thing in the kintra, and espe~ 
cially at the Farmer’s Club at Selkirk, that the greatest gawpus’s are a 
speakin’ about it, that can speak about naething else—and milan it would 
be fully as weel for them gin they were to read Hogg upon Sheep, and Dr 
Findlater. They're a’ hard drinkers, too, the maist o° them—bad managers— 
and break. 

NORTH. : 

James, only think of an infuriated dunce in the Scotsman declaring, that 
Sir pes Scott is not entitled to offer his opinion to the public on the Cur- 
rency 

SHEPHERD. 

De’el tak the idiwut—what for no? 

NORTH. 

The subject is above and beyond his powers! The obscure and insolent 
lout claims the subject as his own ;—he, forsooth, has read all the authors, 
** from Smith to Ricardo,” and calls upon the world to hold its mouth wide 
open, that he may administer a dose of doctrine. 

J SHEPHERD. 

Hoo does the fule ken what Sir Walter has read or no read? And oh! sir ? 
can ony cretur in the Scotsman be really sae weak or wicket as to think himsel’ 
capable'o’ understandin’ ony ae thing whatsomever that’s ayont the grasp o° 
the author o’ Waverley’s haun’? 

TICKLER. 

About a thousand editors of pelting journals, and three times that number 
of understrappers ‘‘ upon the establishment,” think themselves able to correct 
the errors of Adam Smith. “‘ We cannot help being surprised that Adam Smith,” 
&c. and then the dunce, shutting his eyes, and clenching his fists, without the 
slightest provocation, runs his numscull bang against the illustrious sage. 

NORTH. 

Adam never so much as inclines from the centre of gravity—while the pe« 
riodical meal-monger, leaving only some white on the sleeve of the old gentle. 
man’s coat, which is easily brushed off by the hand, reels off into the ditch, as 
if he had been repelled from the wall of a house, and is .extricated by some 
good-natured friend, who holds him up, dirty and dripping, to the derision of 
all beholders. 

hist a’ the newspaper chicls speak out benldly upon the 

It’s perfectly true, that a’ the news 
ist pear fern eres o’ the science—and though I’m wullin to a that 
there’s some verra clever fallows amang them, yet oh! man, it’s mair than 
laughable, for it’s loathsome, to hear them ca’in that ower kittle for Sir Walter 
that’s sae easy to themselves, wha write, in my opinion, a sair splutterin style, 
as to langage,—and, as to thocht, they gang roun’ and roun’, and across and 
re-across, backards and forruts, out o ae yett and in at anithet, now loupin’ 
ower the hedges, and now bringin’ doun the stane-wa’s,—sometimes playin’ 
plouter into a wat place up to the- oxters, and sometimes stumblin’ amang 
stanes,—noo rinnin’ fast fast, like a jowler on the scent, and then sittin’ down 
on 2 knowe, and yowlin’ like a colly at the moon,—in short, like a fou’ fallow 
that hast lost his way in a darkish nicht, and after sax hours sair and unavail- 
ing travel, is discovered snoring sound asleep on the road-side by decent folk 
riding in to the market. 


NORTH. 
I shall probably have two pretty stiffish articles about public men and things 
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in this Number ; and therefore fear that I must delay the Currency Question 


for month. I shall then, in my usual way, settle it for ever. 
TICKLER. 
Mn cquae Malagrowther is in the wrong, and the Courier scribe has done 
NORTH. 


_ Malachi Malagrowther is in the right, anid the Courier prig has done him« 
self. I have a twenty-page article in my head ; and it will spring forth, full- 
grown, and armed like Minerva, from the brain of Jove. 
SHEPHERD. 


am faith ! you and Malachi ‘ll skelp their doups for them, and gar them 


NORTH. 
O Lord, James! but the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a heavy joker! If 
his taxes were as heavy as his wit, the country would indeed be sorely bur- 
thened. There is a grace and brilliancy about all Canning says, and he never 
makes a pass without a palpable hit. Robinson should stick to his own figures 
arithmetical ones, I mean—yet there was “ Hear, hear !” And the Chancellor 
cackled, fla his wings, and crowed after the fashion of an unwieldy barn« 
door fowl, who sees that a game-cock, who would kill him at a single blow, is 
at a safe distance in another croft, attending to his own pursuits. 
TICKLER. 
I disagree entirely —— 
' SHEPHERD. 
Haud your tongue, Mr Tickler. I’m quite convinced by Mr North’s twenty- 
afticle, that’s to loup out like Minerva. Besides, eh! man, a’ the Eng- 
ishers, like gowks, canna see that Malachi has a way o’ ex in’ himsel pe-~ 
culiar to the Malagrowthers ; and they set about answering fim wi’ grave faces 
the length o’ my arm. 
wis NORTH. 
Very silly indeed, James—but there’s a braw time comin’. Tickler, have 
you been at the Exhibition ? 
TICKLER. 
John Watson Gordon is great. His Dr Hunter is equal to anything of 
Raeburn’s. 


_I doubt that. 


NORTH. 


TICKLER. 
Well then—next to Racburn—John stands among our Scottish modern 


portrait painters. | 
SHEPHERD. 


What for does every person cry out, ‘‘ Ower many portraits, ower many 
traits?” Can onything be mair pleasant than just a’ at ance, whien your 
nd is a thousand miles aff, or perhaps dead, to see the very cretur himsel 

on canvas, lookin’ at you wi’ a smile or a frown ? 
TICKLER. 

If people would not be so excessively ugly, James! Portraits are in general 
very unpardonable. Mr Colvin Smith forces upon you strong and striking 
likenesses, and I augur well of the young man when he shall have learned to 
draw and colour ; but why represent all his gentlemen as half-seas over, and 
all his ladies as little better than they should be ? 

NORTH. 

Vile taste and feeling indeed! His pictures are clever and coarse ; and wo 
betide the wight who passes through his hands, for he instantly loses all ap- 
pearance of a gentleman. 


SHEPHERD. 

Weel, I just think his pictures capital. It’s a’ nonsense you're talkin’ 
about leddies and gentlemen. Painters are owre fond o’ flattery; and if his 
portraits are vulgar, as you ca’t, how can Mr Smith help that, gin he wishes 
to be true to his original ? 
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NORTH, +. 

Simpson, in landscape, is delightful this year, He has an exquisite sense 

of eaatinnd bn seteary-cund toa tastes Uf the totaciplod of ie ant 
TICKLER. _ : 

Come, come, let us have no drivelling about pictures. There’s the Shep 
herd himself, a much better painter than the best of the whole set. 

NORTH. 

Did you never use pencil or brush, James? I do not remember anything of 

yours, “‘ by an amateur,” in any of our Exhibitions. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’ve skarted some odds and ends wi’ the keelavine on brown pa Mr 
Scroope tell’t Sir Walter they showed a gran’ natural genius. I fin’ maist difs 
feeculty in the foreshortnin’ and perspective. Things wunna retire and come 
forrit as I wush—and the back-grun will be the fore-grund whether I will or 
no, Sometimes, however, I dash the distance aff wi’ a lucky stroke, and then 
I can get in the sheep or cattle in front, and the sketch, when you dinna stan’ 
ower near, has a’ the effect o’ nature. ’ 

NORTH. 
Do you work after Salvator Rosa, or Claude Lorraine, James? 
SHEPHERD. 

I’m just as original in paintin’ as in poetry, and follow nae master! I’m 
partial to close scenes—a bit neuk, wi’ a big mossy stane, aiblins a birk tree, 
a burnie maist dried up, a’ but ae deep pool, into which slides a thread o’ 
water down a rock—a shepherd readin’—nae ither leevin’ thing—for the flock 
are ayont the knowes—and up amang the green hills—ay, anither leevin’ thing, 
and just ane, his colley, rowed up half-asleep, wi’ a pair o’ lugs that still seem 
listenin’, and his closin’ een towards his maister. That’s a simple matter, sir; 
but, properly disposed, it makes a bonny pictur. 

NORTH. ; 

I should have thought it easier to “ dash off” a wide open country with the 
keelavine. é 

SHEPHERD. 

So it is—I’ve dun a moor—gin you saw’t you would doubt the earth being 
roun’, there’s sic an extent o’ flat—and then, though there’s nae mountain- 
taps, you feel you’re on table-land. I contrive that by means o’ the cluds. 
You never beheld stronger bent, some o’ the stalks thick as your arm—and 
places wi’ naething but stanes. Here and there earth-chasms, cut by the far- 
off folk for their peats—and on the foreground something like water, black and 
sullen, as if it quaked. Nae birds, but some whawps—ane flecin’, and ane 
walkin’ by itsel, and ane just showin’ its lang neck amang some rushes. You 
think, at first, it may be the head o’ a serpent—but there's nane amang our 
mosses, only asks, which is a sort o’ lizards, or wee alligators, green, and gli- 
din’ awa without noise or rustle intil the heather. Time—evening, or ra’ 
late on in the afternoon, when Nature chows a solemn—maist an awfu’ still- 
ness—and solitude, as I hae aften thocht, is deeper than at midnight. 

NORTH. 
James, I will give you twenty guineas for that keclavine sketch. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ye’se ha’t for naithin , sir, and welcome—if you'll only fastent against the 
wa wi a prin, aboon the brace-piece o’ your Leebrary-room. Let it be in the 
middle, and you sall hae Twa Briggs to hing at either side on’t. The ane, a’ 
the time I was drawin’t, I could hardly persuade mysel wasna a rainbow. 
You see it’s flung across a torrent gayen far up a hillside, and I was sittin’ 
sketchin’t a gude piece down below, on a cairn. The spray o’ the torrent had 
wat a’ the mosses, and flowers, and weeds, and sic like, on the arch, and the - 
sun smote it wi’ sudden glory, till in an instant it burst into a variegated ~ 
low, and I could hae ta’en my Bible-oath it was the rainbow. Oh! man, that 
T had had a pallet o’ colours! I’m sure I could ha’e mixed them up prismati« 
cally aneuch—yet wi’ the verra mere, naked, unassisted keelavine (that day 
fortunately it was a red ane,) I caught the character o’ the apparition, and 


keepin’ my cen for about a minute on the paper, shadin’ aff and aff, you ken, 
12 
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as fine as I could,—when I luckit up again, naething but a bare stane and lime 
igg; wi an auld man sittin’ on a wney, wi’ his knees up to his chin, for 

he happened to be a eadger, and he his créels. J felt as if it had been a’ 

glamour. Sae muckle for ane o’ the Twa Briggs. 

eat TICKLER. 

Now, James, if you please, we shall adjourn to supper. It is now exactly 
ten o'clock, and I smell the turkey. From seven Jaan. to this blessed mo- 
ment, your tongue has never ceased wagging. I must now have my turn. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tak your turn, and welcome. As for me, I never speak nane during supper. 
But you may e’en give us a soliloquy. 

' NORTH. 

Ten o'clock! Now, James, eye the folding-doors—for Ambrose is true to 
asecond. Lo, and behold ! 

( The doors are thrown open.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Stop, Mullion, stop. What! will ye daur to walk before Mr North ?>—Tak 
my arm, sir. 
NORTH. ° 
My dear James, you are indeed my right-hand man. You are as firm as a 
. rock. Thou art indeed the “‘ Gentle Shepherd ——” 
SHEPHERD. 
’ Gentle is that gentle does—and I hope, on the whole, nane o’ my freens 
hae ony reason to be ashamed o’ me, though I hae my failins. 
NORTH. 
I know not what they are, James. There—there—on the right hand—ay, 
say the grace, James.——Thank ye, James—we have been joking away, but 
- now it behoves us to sit down to serious eating, while Timothy regales our ears 
with a monologue. z 
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